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PREFACE. 



I I>UBLI8H these little volumee with much hesitation. 
The^ treaty for the most part, of times long past, and 
refer to a country now made accessible by a few hours' 
journey and familiar to as by every mode of illustration. 
It is more than a hundred years ago that Johnson, 
reviewing a work called 'Memoirs of the Court of 
Aognstus,' said of it, — the " book relates to a people who 
" above all others have furnished employment to the 
" studious and amusement to the idle ; who have 
" scarcely left behind them a coin or a stone which has 
" not been examined and explained a thousand times ; 
" and whose drees and food and household stuff it has 
" been the pride of learning to understand." This 
remark must apply, in part, to any work tiiat treats 
either of Rome, or Italy under its Roman masters ; and 
if it was true in 1756, with how much greater force must 
it apply to a book published after an interval during 
which archeeol(^cal studies, and particularly those 
which relate to Rome, have made greater progress than 
at any former period ! 
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I Bhould not, indeed, have ventured upon such a 
publication but for the following ciicamstance. 

When I rejoined Lord Byron at La Mia, on iJie 
banks of the Brenta, in the summer of 1817, 1 found 
him employed upon the fourth canto of ' Childe Harold,' 
and, later in the autumn, he showed me the fiist sketch 
of the poem. It was much shorter than it afterwards 
became, and it did not remark on several objects which 
appeared to me peculiarly worthy of notice. I made a 
list of those objects, and, in conversation with him, gave 
him reasons for the selection. The result was the poem 
as it now appears, and he then engaged me to write 
notes for the whole canto. I performed this task chiefly 
at Venice, where I had the advantage of consulting the 
Ducal hbrary, and was seduced by the attractions of the 
inquiry, and, if I may say so much, by my love for it, 
into a commentary too bulky for an appendix to the 
Poem. The consequence was the division of the not«8 
into two parts, one of which was appended to the canto 
in the form of notes, tihe other appeared in -a seperate 
volume of 'Historical Illnstrations.' I mentioned this 
in the Prefiace to that volume, and I repeat it now to 
another generation, to accoimt for venturing to write 
about Italy at all. 

I have been given to underataid that both the Notes 
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and the lUnetrations have heea received fevouiably by 
those qualified to form a judgment on sucli subjects; 
and baying been enabled, by subsequent visits to Italy 
and some researches at home, to make unendments imd 
explanatory comments on them, I have added much new 
matter, which, I hope, may contribate, in some degree, 
t« their general interest, and make them more usefid 
to the traveller, 

I am aware that this new portion of my volumes 
requires most excuse, but that excuse will, I hope, 
suggest itself to the reader ; for, if it does not, nothing 
that the writer might say would be of any avaiL 

London, Jarttutry, 1869. 
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In the Bimuner of 1816 I visited Switzerluid for the 
first tim^ and remained there antil early in the following 
October. I passed those happy days with Lead Bjioa, 
chiefly at tiie TiHa Diodati, on the Saroy side of the 
lake of Geneva, bat, occasionally, in short joumeys to 
some of the spote usually visited by strangers. One was 
to Cbamoim), another to the Orindelwald. Of the latter 
Lord Byron recorded short notices in a jonmal which he 
sent to his sister, and which Mr. Moore published in his 
Life. It was on our visit to Chamonni that a circum- 
stance occorred whidi has been so entirely distorted, 
and represented directly contrary to the fact, that I feel 
booud to mention it. At an inn on the road the travel- 
lers' bo(A was put before us, and liord Byron, having 
written his name, pointed oat to me the name of Mr. 

VOL. I. B 
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2- BYEQN-SHEIXEr. Ceas. I. 

Slielley, with the words atheist and philanthropist writ- 
ten in Greek opposite to it ; and obserruig " Do you not 
think X sh^ do Shelley a service by scratching tliis 
out ?" he defaced the words with great care. This was 
the &ct — the fiction afterwards printed and published 
was, that Lord Byron wrote the word " atheist " after his 
own name in that book ; and Mr. Soathey, although he 
does not repeat that ahsuid story, nevertheless en- 
deavours to make Lord Byron answerable for Mr. 
Shelley's inscription. 

During my residence at Diodatd I had the satisfaction 
of renewing my acquaintance with Madame de Stael, 
KoA sedng her where she was best seen — at home. I 
have elsewhere (in p^;e 271 of this Tolume) attempted 
to show her in the %bt in which she appeared at 
Coppet. Th»«, indeed, ^e gave fiill play to a dis- 
position most engaging and unaffected. In the arti- 
ficial existence of Paris and London some foibles were 
forced into life which were donnant in her native Swit- 
lierlaaid. In the society of cities she was not always 
satisfied with waiting for the approaches of the "little 
people called the great," b«t was impatient and rather 
too persevering in her advuioes. Not so at Coppet — 
tiiere she was impartiaUy attentive to all, or, if her 
civilitieB were directed to caie mwe than to another, 
they were pcrinted to the guest whose inferi(W preteur 
sions made them the more acceptable to him. In the 
exenaee oi her polite hoqritalities, she forgot former 
injorke ; and one of the company whom we met at her 
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Chu-. 1. HADAHB PE 8TA£L-SCHLEOGL. 3 

table was the wife of a French marshal, who, ia the 
days c^ Napdeon, would not willingly be seen ia the 
pame room w^ Madwne de Stael. In contrast, some- 
what with this behaTiour, was her reception of anottier 
guest, a serene highness, to whom she was snfficiently 
polite, as others Utought, but not submissiTe enon^ to 
suit the taste and habits of a German friend, who thus 
reproved her indifference ; " Ne connoissez-youa pas, 
madame," said he, "que c'eat an Prince de Mecklen- 
burgh Schwerin ?" . Those who remember the most 
learned and very eccentric perscm who gave her this 
[idnumition will admit that Mr. Schlegel afioided her 
many (^^rtunities for the exensiae of her social quali- 
ties. With him she was engaged in a perpetual con- 
troTOTsy, playful and good-humoured on her side, but 
conducted by him in terms iriuch gave very little grace 
to opinions in themselTes &r &om popular. According 
to him, Canora knew nothing of sculpture, and had no 
mefit of any kind as an artist. " Have you seen bis 
groiq) of Filial Piety ?"adieiljodovicodiBreme, "Have 
you seen my bust by Tieck ?" was the reply. He con- 
tended that the Italian was a dialect of the Giermui 
language; and, on anoih^ occasion, having asserted 
that tiodie was unsatis&ctory because he did not ao- 
count for ttie phenomena of the human mind, and a 
person present having remarked "that Locke had ac- 
coitnted for ibe phen<anena as well as human reason 
would allow," Mr. SdJegel exclaimed, " La raison I je 
me mpque de la raison." Tet, in E^nto of these eitaivar 
b2 
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4 BONSTETTEK: Chip. I. 

gftuces, Mr, ScMegel was long a mnch-chemhed guest 
at Coppet; and Madame de Stael, who respected his 
vast emditioD, had too moch good sense and good 
feeling, whilst availing herself of the learning of the 
scholar, to sport with the infirmities of the fiiend. 

At Coppet we saw Mr. de Bonstetten, famous for his 
firiendahips with remarkable men, and Talnahle on his 
own acconnt. The associate of Gray, and Miiller, and 
Voltaire, had mnch to tell, and told it with the vivacity 
of youth rather than the garrulity of old aga One even- 
ing, returning with ns from Coppet to Oenthod, he gave 
us a short account of his first introduction to Gray, 
They met by accident at a London assembly, and after 
a good deal of conversation the poet said to him, " I see 
yon can do better than be a man of fashion — come to 
Cambridge ;" an invitation which Bonstetten accepted, 
and accompanied his new friend the next day to the 
University. In answer to a question from Lord Byron, 
Bonstetten told us that Gray was not esteemed as a 
poet ao much at that time as afterwards, but was treated 
with much personal deference. He had the "esprit 
gai " and the " hnmeur triste,"— a lively wit, but a melan- 
choly turn of mind. He used to talk of his intended 
lectures on history ; but when asked why he did not do 
something more than he had done, he answered only 
with a sigh- 
Mr. Bonstetten confirmed to us all ^e usual accounts 
of Voltaire. He was nnlike any other human being: 
what he said, cm whatever subject^ important or trivial, 
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Chap. L HIS AOCOTWT OP VOLTAIEE, S 

was quite in Iub own way, and yet without the offendve 
amgularity of a profeased hnmoiiriBt. The whole 
coimtry, that is, the country on the baukB of the Lake 
of Geneva, waa in a tremor of anxiety at every move- 
ment of his pen ; and his theatre contributed not a little 
to the nneaainese of his very Benaitive neighbours, for he 
occaeionaUy amused himself with interpolating Moliire 
with alliuaons to existing follies. He was, so at least 
paid our informant, habitually Mnd and considerate in 
his intercourse with his dependants. The person who 
bad been his secretary for twenty years declared that 
in all that time Voltaire had never used a harsh -word 
to him, and never required duties more than ordinary 
without expressions of apology and regret. Bonstetten 
denied positivdy the truth of Uie story which originated 
with one of Voltaire's medical attendants, namely, that 
he died a death of terror and despair ; and he added, 
that the physician himself confessed the pious imposture 
— and, what is more strange, excused it Nothing is 
more injudicious, nothing more prejudicial to the cause 
of religion itself, than such inventions. The detection of 
the falsehood is almost inevitable ; but, even supposing 
the story to be uncontradicted, to what does it amount ? 
These terrors may assail the most pious and best con- 
ducted of Christians ; indeed, a truly religious man, not 
trusting to his own merits, would be much more exposed 
to the horrors of the hour of death than the most con- 
firmed unbeliever. But in most cases, as in this, we 
may safely conclude with the charitable curate of St, 
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DEFIBTUBE FOB ITALT. Cbu>. h 

Solpioe, vho iritoeesed the last momenta of this wonder 
fnl person, that no importance ought to be attached to 
the vordfl of the dying man—" Vons TOjez hien qii'il 
n'a pins sa tete." 

The day before we left Switzerland I met Madame de 
Stael in Greueva. Taking leare, she said, " Go4 bleae 
YOU I stay for me in Italy," aUnding to a &ncifiil project 
of joining us on the other dde of the Alps ; and on the 
same evening I had a note from her concluding with 
these words : " I shall never forget the two Mends." 

When I revisited Geneva in 1828 1 passed by Coppet, 
and paused a short time to gaze on the vine-covered 
slopes under the vUla DiodatL I could discover the 
little pathway down which I had many a time rambled 
to the cove where Lord Byron's boat was anchored. The 
well-known scenes on either side of the lake were indeed 
as magnificent and lovely as ever — " bat all the guests 
departed." It is seldom that deatli in so few years has 
dealt so many blows in a circle where old age was 
scarcely to be seen. Of the inmates and habitual visitors 
at Diodatl, Lord Byron, Mr. Shelley, Mr. Lewis, Dr. 
Folidori were gone. Of those I saw at Coppet, Madame 
de Stael herself, her son, her &iend Rocca, Mr. de B<m- 
stetten, and Sehlegel, aU had passed away. I am speak- 
ing of the year 1828, but when I last saw the same 
scenes, in 1842, many other names might be added to 
the list. 

We left the neighbourhood of Geneva for Italy on the 
5th of October, 1816. From Thonon we went to La 
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CHU'. L la. ItTPATT.T.B , 7 

Ripaille, where we saw one of tte living wrecks of the 
BevolntioD. Hie old inliabitaDts of this celebrated te- 
treat, the monks, were expelled by the French, and the 
extensive but mined mansion, having been thrice sold, 
was at last tenanted by General Duppo. The general 
was present when we entered the premises — a fine, tall, 
pleaeing-Iooking petBon, dreeaed like a farmer. His 
wife was killing fowls in the conr^urd. "Formerly," 
said the general, " I commanded divisions, now I com- 
mand nobody bnt my wife ; I have no steward, and am 
my own savant." He added that he had lost 75,000 
livres of anniial income by French politicB, and was now 
on the point of losing 4000 more becanse be did not 
choose to be naturalized in France. He informed us 
that he had served under Louis XYI., but said nothing 
of his oilier commander-in-chief, Napoleon. An Eng- 
lishman who should be equally communicative with one 
whom he had never seen before, and was never likely 
to see again, would be thought mad. 

At La mpaiUe the church was turned into a bam, the 
towers, eJl bnt two, were razed, and a garden had been 
planted on the embanked buttresses. Over the &ont 
gate were still seen the arms of the Prince of Savoy, sur- 
mounted by that papal crown which he resigned for this 
sensual seclusion. The French, by an easy conversion, 
had made the tiara look Uke a cf^ of liberty. 

Passing the rocks of Meillerie, we could not help 
remarking that the bowers of Clarens are not visible 
from that spot, but that the view of them which 
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8 I80LA BELLA. Cku. L 

charmed St. Preni miiBt have been taken nearer to St, 
GingoTigh, where the precipices are higher and more 
immediately overhanging the lake — hnt Meillerie 
Bounded well, and was preferred. The noble road 
which has been cot through the rocks has discouteDted 
some of the lovers of Bonsseati, as having spoilt all the 
tender recollections connected with this region of 
romance. This objection was made in our hearing at 
Goppet, when a gentleman present, an old soldier, re* 
marked "that the road was well worth tiie recolleo- 
tionfl." Lord Byron, in a note to the third canto of 
Childe Harold, has mentioned this, but made the re- 
mark somewhat stronger by changing the " vant bien " 
into " vaut mieuz." 

We crossed the Simplon and stayed a day on the 
banks of the Lago Ma^ore, to viEdt the Borromean 
islands. On tlie Isola Bella vie were shown the large 
laurel-tree on which ' Napoleon cut the word "Bat- 
taqlia" a day or two before the battJe of Marengo. 
This sort of record has one advantage over other me- 
morials, that the incision may be deepened repeatedly, 
and the tradition easUy kept alive without injury to the 
origin^. One of the first objects pointed out to me 
when I went to Westminster School were the letters 
"J. Dryden," rudely cut or scratched in the bench of 
the ]owei>fifth form, and no one doubted that tlie first 
traces of the name had been made by the hand of the 
great poet himselC 
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MILAN IN IBlt. 



CHAPTER II. 

Milan — Society at 1816 — De Bnme — Silvio Fellioo — Bodnt 

— Do Tracy — ConiUomeri — Count Ln^ Pono — AnelU — 
Ckrant Strsaoldo — AuBtrian Oovermnent — The French kingdom 
of Ital; — Fint appearauot of Napoleon at Uilan — Madame 
Caet%lione — Friiioe Eugene — The Secret Society — The Allies 
enter Italy — Promiaea of Independence — Berolution at Milan 

— Mnrder of Prina — ProTiEional GoTermnent — AnHlriana 
teoover Milan and all Lombardy — Attempt at innurectitm ia 
1820-21. 

We arriTed in l^laa od the 12th of October, 1816> and 
left it on the 3rd of November. Those vith whom we 
chiefly assodated daiing tlie time were the Abate 
Monaignore Lodovico Gattinaia de Breme, and his 
brother the Marqais, the head of that dietingmehed Pied* 
montese family ; the celebrated Monti ; SOvio Fellioo^ 
the author of ' Francesca da Kimini,' afterwatds so 
well known by tiie painful narrative of his sufferings 
in the dungeons of Spielbeig. There also we saw 
Count Ferticari, an autiior of some repute, and Bosieri, 
the condnotor of a literary journal called * The Day.' 
These gentlemen — even Monti, of whom it may now 
safely be told, for *' nothing can touch him further," — 
were all of one way of thinking in politics ; 1mt we also 
saw something of the inmates and frequentets of the 
Caea Castiglione, aoch as Acerbi, conductor of the 
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10 HELIN IN laaa. Cbip. n. 

Biblioteca Italiana, Auelli, and oUiers wliose opiidoiis 
took their complexion from the recently-reBtored masten 
of Lombardy. 

I passed through Milan in 1822. All my friends of 
tlie Liberal party had disappeared. Where is De 
Breme ? " He is happy in haTing died ; he hae seen 
none of tiiese things," was the reply. And Sflrio 
Pellico? "In an Hnngarian dungeon." Boeieri too? 
"In prison." De Tracy? "Also in confinement" 
Confalonieri ? " EeprieYed on the scaffold ; bat whether 
dead or in prison now, no one knows." Count Luigi 
Porro ? " In exile." He had been executed in effigy 
a few days before my arrivaL Such were the bitter 
fruits of that unhappy attempt to shake off the Austrian 
yoke in 1821. Shortly after the failure of this con- 
spiracy it was known that the Heads of Departmenta 
were prepared to retire from Milan, with the treasure 
and the archives, had the Fiedmont«se advanced into 
Lombardy with the expected force. The fate of Italy 
was then in the hands of &e Prince of Carignan, the 
tmfortunate Charl^ Albert of later days. It should be 
told, however, that neither Count Strasoldo nor Count 
Bubna, the civQ and military govemors of Milan, were 
accused of remembering their dangers with the ran- 
donr which such recollections usually inspire ; indeed 
their administration generally could not be called 
tyrannical or unjust The severe punishment of in- 
surrection, or political conspiracy, is an inevitable con- 
dition of foreign subjection ; but the ordinary tribunals 
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Chap; H. AUSTEIAS OOVERNMEITT. 11 

were impartial and just The interference of the priest- 
hood in civil and social matters was much checked; 
several church ceremonies, the enconragement of idle- 
ness or vice, had been suppressed ; the employment of 
many lafoonrers and artizans in public works, and the 
cheapness of provisions, which enabled the labour of 
three days to provide food for a week, had satisfied 
those classes to whom such advanti^es are the test of 
good government The discontented belonged to an- 
other portion of the community, who were a^;riev6d by 
the employment of Germans in all the h%her, and 
many of the inferior departments of administntion. The 
head of the Milanese Chorch was acknowledged to be 
a liberal and a highly honourable man, but he was dis- 
agreeable to the nobility as a foreigner. The same 
dislike, and no little ridicule, attached to the Austrian 
principal of the university of Padua ; and what made 
this preference of foreigners still raon distasteful was, 
that, although the higher classes were ezdnded from 
employment at home, they were almost prc^bited from 
seeking amusement or instruction abroad. Foreign 
travel was disconraged as much as possible, and, 
when a licence for that purpose was obtained, the 
term of absence was specified, and a positive promise 
exacted that the traveller would not hold intercouise 
with the diplomatic members of any court that he might 
frequent. 

But even those Italians who were in public employ- 
ment of an inferior grade partook in some d^ree of 
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12 AUSTEUN GOTEENKEHT IK isas. Chap II. 

the discoiiteDt of the upper classes. Their salaries were 
extremely small ; a police agent, a cnstom-house officer, 
an attendant on the Court, had no more than a feme 
a day — hence not only their discontent, bat their im- 
portunity with Btrangera. But it should not be forgotten 
that the pay of clerks in the public offices, of higher 
mechanics, such as engineers and superintendents in 
manufEictorieB, was proportionably small. Three Austrian 
litres, about two shillings a-day, were considered good 
wages — ^four were never giyen ; yet on that pittance this 
class of Milanese citizens contrive to frequent the res- 
taurateurs and the theatres — ^it is true their wives lived 
at home on soup. Except in England, there is no city 
in Eorope where so many well-dressed cleanly-looking 
people are to be seen as in Milan. In some subsequent 
visits I foond very little if any change in the appear- 
ance or manners of the inhabitants. The glories of the 
Corso, the two-miled string of carriages, had survived, 
in 1845, the ruin of all their governments ; the Scala 
opera-house was equally flourishing. The Milanese 
patrician, so early as in 1828, had forgotten, or seemed 
to have forgotten, the storms of 1821, and was much as 
I saw him at my first visit in 1816. The individnals 
were gone, but the fashions remained, somewhat, in- 
deed, modified by English hteratnre and English habits. 
There were four teachers of the English language in 
1828. The booksellers* shops abounded with English 
works, both ancient and modem, both original and 
translated, some of them such as bigotry and d 
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could hardly be expected te tolerate: for example, 
Locke and (ribbon : Sir Walter Scott had long been 
a JaTonrite ; Moore bad general admittance aince 1822 ; 
Lord ByroQ was pn^bited, but in 1826 hia ' Corsair ' 
was acted every nigbt at the Scala. At that period the 
Anglo-American method of speedy and elegant writing 
was recommended in placards on ev^ry wall, and the 
oaraliers of the Corso, with English horses and English 
saddles, studiously imitated the English seat and the 
English pace : bat even two years before, viz. in 1826, 
Count Strasoldo, in a state proclamation denouncing 
the black slave-trade, laid it down as an axiom in 
political morals, that " man instinctively feels he is hia 
own property," a manifest copy from the Abb^ GSregoire 
and Mr. Wilberforce, and, I should think, a very c»n- 
trovertible prc^xwition, especially in the meridian of 

The Fbemoh Ejsgdoh of Itaxy. 

During the days of the two short-lived republics, the 
higher classes of Lombardy showed very little sympathy 
with Frenchmen and French principles, and very few 
indeed were persuaded to partake of the fortunes of 
Napoleon at his first conquest of Italy. I heard an 
account of his proceedings at Milan from an eye-wi^ 
ness. One of his harangues was delivered irom a 
balcony opposite to the Casa Casti^one, where my 
informant stood at the time and heard him. He told 
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the Mflanese youth that " he would make Bomethmg of 
them — ^he would make them soldiers — and vdald lead 
them, in ax months, as conquerors to the Tower of 
London." A member of that noble &mily heard him, 
and joined his banner; he was drowned. Madame 
Castiglione then foretold, from his deportment towards 
his officers and those aboat him, that he was only at the 
ontset of hia career : " This man," said she, " will not be 
content with being a generaL" After the complete 
sabjection of Italy, and the consolidation of Ids power, 
Napoleon, though never popular with the Milanese patri- 
cians, wor^d, to some extent, a favourable change in 
their character. The extreme actaTity of his govem- 
ment partially communicated itself to those whose long- 
cherished hereditary vice was lamess; and some of 
them condescended to become influential in the state, 
and useful in society. Many of the great nobles did 
still keep aloof from the new viceregal court, but some 
of the beet and most active ctf the administration were 
of the highest class. Meizi, Duke of Lodi, was an able 
and an honest minister, and a vigilant supetintendeiice 
was maintained over all the public departments. No 
less than a hundred clerks and others were employed 
in the lOnistry of the Interior; four hundred were 
attached to the War Department — these were all 
Italians ; the Senate, the Council of State, the Metro- 
politan and Provincial Prefectures, all opened a career 
to the native community ; and I was informed that, in 
Milan alone, there were eighteen hundred persons in 
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government pay : the army also, to s great degree, waa 
national. This could not &il of producing a salutary 
influence with those who, for the first time, discovered 
that activity was profitahle. The inevitable consequence 
enaned — men of considerable capacity appeared in every 
branch of administration, and a general spirit of emula- 
tion and enterprise was difiused amongst the northern 
Italians. 

Prince Eugene had been hked, but his popularity 
did not survive the campaign ot Moscow, and his sub- 
sequent behaviour was unworthy of his former cha- 
racter. During the early part of his viceroyalty he 
had been much esteemed for a quality seldom found 
in men of high station and moderate capacity — be 
listened to good advice, end was thus enabled to ex- 
tricate himself from many difBcuIties. His conduct 
towards the Pope, for example, showed how capable he 
was of reconciling the interests of Napoleon with the 
temper of those whom he was called upon to control. 
He seems, however, to have been directed no longer 
by the same good sense or the same wise counsellors, 
when, during the retreat from Bussia, he studiously 
neglected his Italian generals, and thereby forfeited the 
attachment of those oU whom he was chiefly to depend 
in the approaching stru^le. Other causes are ass^ed 
for his decreasing popularity, Guicciardi mentions Ihe 
inspection of the post-office correspondence, and Botta 
reckons the employment of Frina and Mejean, and the 
vigorous activity in raising the contingent for the cam- 
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paign of 1813, as uLJurione to Engene. But he was 
himedf, as will be hereafter seen, the chief cause of his 
own downfall. He was guilty of something worse than 
precipitancy during his last unhappy days at Mantua, 
when he s^ed the crown from selfishness^ and soi^ 
rendered it from spite. 

The Sbcbbt Sociktt. 

It is now well known, and no danger can result fiom 
the promulgation of the fact, that for some time preTions 
to the downfedl of Napoleon a widely-extended con- 
spiracy had heen formed in his Italian provinces, having 
for its object the long-desired, anattaiuable independ- 
ence of the Italian peninsula. The secret, if so it may 
be called, was in the breasts of no less than four thou- 
sand individuals, caUing themselves Freemasons, and' 
commnnicating by the masonic signs in use, not in 
France, but in England. These persons, although for 
ordinary purposes Hiey acted with all the Freemasons 
of Italy, yet, for special political objects, were governed 
by rules and conducted by chiefe known only to them- 
selves. Thus Prince Engene was grand-master of 
Lombardy, bat the private grand-master was the real 
head of tiie brotherhood, and of the project of which it 
was intended the viceroy ehoold be the last to hear, and 
which was scrupulously concealed from every one sup- 
posed to be connected with French interests. When 
Murat passed through Milan, after the reverses of the 
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campaign of 1813, he repaired to the house of a mer- 
chant, from whom he borrowed a thousand loaie d'ors, 
to enable him to retnm to his cajatal with the eqtiipf^e, 
at least, of a sovereign, and he then confided to the 
lender of the money his scheme of speedOy assembling 
an army of 80,000 men, marching northwards, raising 
the patriots of every province, and declaring the inde- 
pendence of Italy. The merchant was a Freemason, 
and commnnicBted the project of Murat to the Great 
Lodge ; the consequence was that the whole secret, just 
at the time that concealment was most necessary, was 

betrayed by to the friends of the Viceroy. From 

that moment discord arose between Mnrat and Engene 
and their respective partizeLns, which pot an end to a^ 
chance of co-operation between the Neapolitans and 
Lombards, and was, most probably, the real cause of the 
nnforttmate policy. adopted by the Viceroy at Mantua. 
The battle of Hanau afforded the Italians the last op- 
portunity of displaying their military genius beyond the 
Alps ; and when General Zucchi, who commanded their 
contingent of the French axmy, returned to Milan, he 
proclaimed publicly that he was authorized to announce 
that Napoleon resigned the iron crown, released his 
Italian subjects and soldiers fiY)m their oaths, and left 
the whole of their armed force to work out the inde- 
pendence of their common country. This certainly was, 
if any, the time to secure that glorious object Eugene 
and his council deliberated on a declaration proclaiming 
the onion of all the states of Upper Italy, with. Eugene 
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for their conatitatioiial monarcb, and France for a per- 
manent ally. The decree was written, and preparationa 
made for sending it to all the proyincial prefects ; but 
the prince hesitated, and the decree was cancelled. He 
was unwilling to convoke the electoral or repreeentatiTe 
bodies, fearM lest his influence, declining daily with the 
disasters of his imperial step-father, should prove too 
weak to place the crown on his own bead. The patriot 
Freemasons also ware inactiYe, partly because itey were 
aware of divisions amongst themselves, and partly be- 
cause they depended on the assistance of England to 
secure their liberties at a general peace. Some of the 
bolder malcontents, amongst them Pino, opened com- 
munication witli Murat, who was advancing through the 
Eoman states with designs unknown to others, and 
probably not determined upon by himself. The war 
came at last into Italy, and, according to approved pre- 
cedents, the Austrians advanced witli the assurance Aat 
they came to liberate the Lombards from a foreign yoke, 
and bad no desire to regain their ancient Cisalpine pos- 
sessions. An EngUsb general officer was charged to 
pledge the imperial word of Francis the First to that 
effect. In fact, the independence of Italy bad been one 
of the conditions proposed to Napoleon at Dresden in 
1813. Not one of all the champions contending for the 
honour of imposing a master on this unhappy country 
omitted the usual ceremony of promising better days of 
freedom and happiness. The Austrian general, Nugent, 
and his .English partizans disembarked at the mouth of 
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the Fo BtiA overran Eomagna, and before they vere 
reptUsed by the French general, Grenier, near Parma, 
had time to proclaim themBelTes "disinterested libe- 
rators." Prince Engene, in his proclamation of the 4th. 
of Febmary (1814), from Verona, declared that Mm^t 
had fi)r the three past months promised to march to bis 
aid. Bnt Mnrat was now the ally of Austria ; and ad- 
Tancing towards Lombardy, proclaimed, by the montli 
of his general, Carascosa, the independence of Italy. 
The English, Sicilians, Calabrians, and Greeks, wto 
landed at Leghorn under the command of Lord William 
Bentinck, asanmed the same generons character of libe- 
rators and friends, allies. in the same pious enterprise — 
the final emancipation of all Italy from a foreign yoke. 
It must seem to ua, who have seen the event, very 
strange that the most credulous of the patriot Italians 
should have indulged in any hopes not derived from the 
acknowledged prowess of their own Italian army; nor 
would they, perhaps, if Eugene had adopted a decided 
course, uid raised the national banner. This, however, 
he did not do ; he pref^red, for the time, constancy to 
his great bene&ctor ; and in his declaration of the 4th 
of February, 1814, from Verona, " Fidelity," not 
"LiBEBTY," was declared to be the watchword of all 
true Italians. 

When Eugene opened the campaign against the so- 
called hberators of Italy, he was at the head of 60,000 
men, of whom somewhat more than a third were 
Italians. Several bloody, though it appears fruitlesa, 
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battles were fought, and the honour of the Italian army 
was upheld ; bat a retreat bebind the Mincio was in- 
evitable, and ought to have been adopted whilst the last 
native defenders of the soil were unditniniehed and un- 
broken. The Austrian general did not choose to act at 
once offensiTely, being uuo^iiuQ what conduct Murat 
might adopt ; and when the Viceroy, after the action at 
Yallegio, bad taken ap his position at Mantua, and the 
news of Napoleon's abdication had arrived, he readily 
listened to the proposal for a suspension of arms, and 
agreed not to cross the Mincio until an answer should 
be returned on the part of the deputies who were sent 
to the allied sovereigns at Paris. The agreement, 
signed at Schiavino Pizzino on the 16th of April (1814), 
between Etigene and Count Bellegarde, provided for the 
departure of the French part of the army, the cession 
of several fortresses, including Venice, and, as if in 
mockery, also for the reneuxU of JtosttUtiet, after due 
notice given. The day after the suspension of arms, 
Melzi, Duke of Lodi, then suffering &om an attack of 
gout at hie villa, convened, in his capacity of president, 
an extraordinary meeting of the senate, and addressed a 
message ta them, avowing the real state of the kingdom, 
concluding with a proposal that the deputies should de- 
mand at Paris a final cessation of hostilities, the inde- 
pendence of Italy, and the crovm of the new kingdom 
for Prince Eugene. The senate deliberated on the 
message, first in a committee of seven members, and 
afterwards in the whole house. The deputies named at 
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ATantna were Geuerals Bertoletti and Fontanelli for die 
ftnny, and Coimts PaiadiBi and Friua for the nation 
generally. The senate approved the two fltet of the 
demands of MeM, but, after some warm disciiadoiis, 
they evaded the last, viz. the choice of Eugene; and, 
instead of the deputies before named, they appointed 
Gonnt Louis Castiglione, of Milan, and Count Guic- 
ciardi,* to represent the wishes of the Senate and 
People of Italy. 

At this time opinions were much divided at Milan — ■ 
Paradisi, Oriani, Prina, Mejean, Bamay took the part of 
Eugene ; others proposed a return to the Austrian rule ; 
tiie third and strongest party contended for independ- 
ence, with an Austriuk, or any monarch, except Eugene. 
The above-mentioaed deputies proceeded at once (18th 
April) to Mantua, and had an audience of Eugene, to 
whom they delivered a despatch &om the Duke of Lodi, 
containing the decree of the senato. They were unjustly 
blamed at the time for not taking the road to Paris at 
once, and for going to Mimtna ; but it was indiapeusable 
so to do, in order to procure passports &om the Anstrian 
general, Bellegarde. The visit to Mantua, however, 
gave coloiu- to a mmour that the Duke of Lodi and the 
deputies were playing a part for Eugene ; and in the 
blindness of the moment it was believed that not only 
the Duke of Lodi had falsified the decree of the senate 



* The same, before alluded to, who published » short acoonnt of 
these trouBoctions. 
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in his despatch to Eugene, but ihat the senate liad 
entered into bis views in &Tour of Eugene. The trath 
was, that Count Guicciardi, chancellor of the senate, and 
one of the deputies, had, in the secret sitting of that 
body on the 17th of April, strenuously opposed the 
selection of the Viceroy ; but the rumour did its work 
before the truth was known, and paralysed all the pro* 
ceedings of the senate, who were henceforth r^;arded as 
partizans of the French inters and opposed to the 
national cause. The cooseqaence was a temporray 
onion between the patrician Milanese and the patriot 
Freemasons. Aware of the weakness of the government 
'—for the regular troops at Milan amounted only to 400 
men, commanded by an officer not to be trusted — the 
united parties, joined by the civic guud, resolved upon 
measures amouating in fact to an overthrow of the 
existing authorities. A paper was put forth, with 141 
signainres, of which the £rst names all banged to the 
highest of tiie noble&-.-Coant Pino, Luigi Porro, Gia- 
como Trivulzio, Federigo Confalonieri, and Ghiberto 
Bonomeo. This paper, demanding the convocation of 
the electoral colleges, was s^it to the senate on the 
19th of April by Count Darini, the podesta of Milan ; 
but the measure was not considered sufficiently decisive, 
and preparatiiHis were made for the fat^ event of the 
enaning day — ^he Bevolutiou of the 20th of April, 1814. 
Barly at the meeting of the senate on that day, Marini, 
adjutant of the civic guard, demanded that the senate 
should dismiss the regular troop that guarded their 
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palace and accept a patrol from his own body of armed 
dtizens. Tliis was complied with; the troops of tlie 
line were withdrawn, and from that moment the iree 
deliberations of the assembly were at an end. The 
tomnlt in &ont of the palace became alarming ; many 
of the higher nobility, and amongst Ihem several ladies, 
shouting "Patria e Independenza, non Eugenio, nou 
Vicere, non Francesi!" were discoTored amongst the 
crowd ; and although the hiBtorian of this sbameftil day 
ascribes good motires to the patrician rioters and the 
motley muldtnde, the acconnts I heard from some of the 
parties concerned were anything bnt creditable to the 
insui^nte, headed though they were by the nnfOTtonate 
Confalcmieri Emd the Tirtnoos Alberto Litta. A voice 
was heard from the crowd, demanding in a furious tone 
the oonvocatioa of the electoral colleges and the recall 
of the deputation to Mantna. The adjutant, Mioiiii, 
alarmed for the consequences of the tumult of whidi he 
had himself been the first promoter, implored the indi- 
vidual thw damorous not to inflame the multitude, but 
to p-esent himself to the assembly and address them 
peaceably. He implored in vain ; the people burst into 
the outer court of the s^iate-honse, and had already 
mounted the steps of the hall, when Ckiunt Verri, ac- 
companied by the senators Massori and Falici, attempted 
to address them, but after several fruitless efforts, and 
returning more than once to his colleagues, he was pre- 
sented with a paper .<qtening with these words : " Hanno 
la Spagna e I'Alemagna gittato via dal collo il giojo ded 
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Fraucesi ; halle I'ltalia ad imitare." Yeni did not read 
the paper, bat carried it forthwith to his colleagues in 
the hall, who, however, had not time to recite the whole 
of this address, for they yere interrupted by the 
entrance of some officere of the dvic guard <Pietro Bal- 
labio, a colonel, and Benigno Bossi, a captaLu, were 
principal actors in this unhappy scene), who Beemed 
scarcely less alarmed tlian the senators themselTes, and 
remained pale and agitated for a short time, without 
speaking a word. At last Bossi recovered himself, and 
renewed the demand, in a loud voice, for the convoca- 
tion of the electoral colleges and the recall of the 
deputies from Mantua. The president of the senate put 
two decrees to that effect to the senate; they were 
carried, signed, and taken ont of the hall by Bossi, who 
shortly returned, demanding in the name of the people 
that the Senate should declare their deliberations had 
been &ee. This also was decreed, and thirty copiee of 
these decrees, having been made by the civic guard, were 
distributed amongst the crowd. The senaf^irs now dis- 
persed themselves in aU directions, amidst shoatS of 
laughter from the people, who had forced their way into 
the hall and instantly began the work of demolition. 
Fomiture was dashed to pieces, decorations torn down, 
the records of the assembly were thrown into the canal. 
The signal for these exploits was given by a nobleman, 
who thmst his umbrella through the portrait of Na- 
poleon by Appiani. Count Frederic Confelonieri was 
said to be the man, but he indignantly refuted the 
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cbai^ ; and, in fact, the real hero was a Castigliona 
It was not likely that tlie madness should end with the 
destruction of a picture. "Whilst the rage was at its 
height, some one called oat Mebd, Melzi I but a friend 
of that ministeT called oat Friua — bo says Botta, but I 
did net hear that story in 1816. What I did hear was, 
that the peojde rnshed to the house of Fiina ; entered in 
a body, in spite of the gallant resistance of one friend, a 
general oflBcer, the Baron de Begen, seized him, half 
stripped him, and threw him from a window. He was 
able to walk, and after traversing a street where the 
sentinels at a public office witnessed his distress and 
helped him not, he took refuge in the. house of a wine- 
merchant near the Scala Theatre. The people dis- 
covered his retreat, and threatened to bum the house. 
Frina came forth, presented himself to them, and ex- 
claimed, " Sfc^tevi pure sopra di me poichfe sono gia 
immolate alia vostra rabbia, ma fate aJmeno che sia 
I'ultima questa vittima." These were his last words: 
the people seized him and beat him to death with their 
umbrellas. It was supposed that he retained some life 
for nearly four hours ; not a single mortal wound was 
. found upon his body, which was dragged about by the 
savage populace by torchlight until ten o'clock at night, 
and was so much disfigured that no one could be found 
to identify flie corpse. Botta* spares his readers the 
details of this tragedy ; I believe they were such as 
above described. 



• Storia 3,' Italia, lib. xxvii., vol. iv. p. 498. 
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Prina waa a man of great taleuts, fertile in resourceB, 
undaunted by difEcultiee, intrepid in action^ snperior to 
hiB Btation, and above his fortane in all the circum- 
stances of his career ; but he was a great dissembler, 
a masker of his passions, cold, unfeeling, inexorable, a 
heart of stone — bent only upon the accomplishment of 
his immediate object, without scruples, without pity. 
He had been minister, first to Ute Eing of Sardinia, 
then to the Giaalpne Republic. His next master was 
Napoleon, and to that mighty prince he dedicated fdl 
his genius. His financial schemes were easOy devised, 
and he generally raised a revenue larger than his own 
estimate or the expectations of Napoleon himself; but 
only the state was a gaiuer, for he died a poor man. 
Secure of the support of his sovereign, he disregarded 
the opinions of the Yiceroy and the decisions of his 
council whenever they were opposed to his own convic- 
tioua. Such a man might have been the powerful 
instrument of a tyranny more severe than that of 
Napoleon, and was qualified for employments far more 
important than the administration of the Lombard 
treasury ; but it was ea^ to foresee that the downfall of 
Napoleon would leave him without a friend. A warn- 
ing voice did exhort him to provide for his safety the 
evening before his death,* but he had been too long used 
to the mastery of the Milanese to regard them with 
alarm ; and when his hour was come, he met his assas- 



* Thin foct is mentioned in the Abate di Breme'a jTunplilet, after- 
wards cjted. 
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dna -with tlie countenance of a man accostomed to cotn- 
mandL His dying request was heard It was said ttat 
Mejeaa and Damay were songht for, but ttey were not 
fonnd, and lie was the only victim.* 

But the popoJaoe committed great excesses (on the 
2Ist of April), and from daybreak until night the city 
was a prey to every alarm. The shops were mostly 
shut, the streets were crowded with persons of the most 
meuaoing appearance. The public offices and some 
private houses were marked for destruction ; a general 
pillage was expected. The few regular soldiers com- 
posing the garrison had disappeared ; even the Custom- 
house officers had left the gates of the city. The civic 
guard, who had partaken of, or at least permitted, the 
first outrages against the senate, seemed disinclined to 
act ; and it was now seen that the moat active of the 
rioters were men of an nnconth and savage mien, evi- 
dently not natives of the capital. These ruffians ran 
wildly through the streets, brandishing scythes and 



• Connt Mejean had been aent by Prince Eugene to Milan to 
sound the senators and principal official personagea in favour of his 
pretensions t« the crown. He was also the instrument employed to get 
together the provincial partiBans of the Viceroy, called the Eetensi, 
composed of natives of Bologna, Ravenna, Modena, and Beggio, 
fellow-subjects, but not friends nor favourites with the UiUnese. 
Damay nas Director of the Posts. Both Hejean and Damay had 
seconded the efforts of Paradisi and Oriani in the disousaons in 
the senate, of which Botta gives a short summary, whether ima^- 
nary or not I cannot say ; but they are probable enot^b, and the 
a^umenfs are such as might have been fairly used.— See Sloria 
if /(ai», Ub. xxvU. 1814. 
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reaping-liooks, and ropes in uooses. The terrified mu- 
nicipal couDciL named a proviaional regency, who issaed 
proclamations, abolished taxes, and called on the citi- 
zens to arm. The last order was partially obeyed, but 
the insurgents were still masters of the town ; they en- 
coontered Bmall parties of the armed citizens, and 
frightened them into inactiTity. Milan was saved by 
an accident The inamgents met a small body of the 
patrol and ordered them to nnfix their bayonets as their 
comrades had done ; one of the patrol happened to be 
armed with a msty musket, and was not able to take 
oflf his bayonet The populace became impatient, and, 
exclaiming " Down with the bayonets," began to fling 
stones ; tlie patrol, to save their own lives, chained the 
multitude, who fled in every dorectioii, and never re- 
assembled afterwards. The arrival of a few cavalry 
soldiers restored tranqtullity, and enabled the city 
merchants and municipal council to provide against 
future tumults by organizing a civic guard for the pro- . 
tection of the regency. The members of that council 
were Pino, Carlo Verri, Giacomo Mellerio, Ghiberto 
Borromeo, Alberto Litta, Georgio Guilini, and Buzetta. 
Pino was declared commander-in-chief, and issued a 
proclamation accordingly. The electoral colleges were 
convoked, to meet the ensuing day. 

The colleges did meet (on the 22nd of April), but 
not in sufficient number to give assurance of national 
support, or even to transact business. By the con- 
stitution one-third of the members was required for 
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any enactment, bnt only 70 out of 1153 electors ap- 
peared in their places : and yet this fragment of the 
electoral body aasamed to itself sovereign power, over- 
threw all previooa authorities by a simple decree, 
framed a new constitation, and resolved to demand of 
the allied sovereigns at Paris mach the same boon as 
the deputies of the senate and the army had been pre- 
viously instructed to request, ^cept that, in stipulating 
for a monarch " whose origin and qualities might make 
them forget the evils of their former government," they 
seemed to exclude Eugene &om the throne. The depu- 
tation appointed to proceed to Paris consisted of Marc- 
Antonio ¥b, Frederick Conialonieri, Giacomo Ciani, 
Alberto Litta, Giacomo Trivulzi, Pietro Ballabio, witJi 
Giacomo Beccaria for secretary. Botta includes Sommi 
of Crema, and omits TrivuIzL Individuals better 
known, names more illustrious, it wonld have been diffi- 
cult to select. The deputies set out for France forth- 
Vfith, but t^^ might have spared themselves their haste. 
The real hopes of Italy, sad. all chances of independ- 
ence, were centered in Kantua. There it was that her 
destinies were to be determined; and, unfortunately, 
although the transactions at Milan were powerless of 
any good, they produced the worst r^ulta when the 
news of tliem reached the Viceroy and the army at 
Mantua. The Counts Guicciardi and CastigUone, the 
first^Ppointed depotiee, retomed to Milan, without any 
effort to overtake their colleagues, Generals Fontanelli 
and Bertolini, who were already on their road through 
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Bavaris to France. Their condact^ howevtf, wau ex- 
cusablfi ; the real error, to call it by no harsher name, 
was committed by Eugene. That prince, hearing of 
the murder of Frina, and not aware of imy efforts to 
support his pretenBions, resolved to a^ume the crown 
by an act of his own. Accordingly he published a 
proclamation, declaring his readiness to take upon him- 
self the cares of soYereignty, without much attempt at 
reasoning or justification, and only alluding shortly to 
the exigencies of the times. Perhaps, of all the straoge 
accidents of this eveutM period, it is one of the most 
singular that a prince who had long been the heir of 
an imperial crown, and a viceroy over a great kingdom, 
and who now was a general of high repute, at the head 
of a formidable anuy in an impregnable fortress, should 
create an independent monarchy, and place the crown 
of it on his own head ; and that an act of such vast 
significance should not only be productive of no results, 
but should drop, as it were, still-bom, so ihai the very 
lact may be said to have been almost unknown. Count 
Guicciardi does not mention it in his narrative, nor Botta 
in his history. But the proclamation was issued : I was 
assured of that fact at Mantua in 1816. No notice was 
taken of it, except that murmurs were heard amongst 
the superior ofBcere. It was never cancelled, nor con- 
tradicted, nor acted upon ; indeed the paper on which 
it was printed could hardly have been dry when Eugene 
himself signed, with Field-Marshal Bellegarde, the 
convention of the 23rd of Afoil, by which he lost his 
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down, his tamy, and hie honour. What he secured 
was a retreat in Germany, and his military treasure. 
But even these were not easily sayed from the wreck 
of his fortunes and of his character ; for no sooner was 
the capitulation known, than tbe officeiB of the garrison 
broke out almost into opeu mutiny. They scrupled not 
to accuse the prince of treachery ; they declared his 
whole conduct to have been the result of a deep-laid 
scheme for his own aggrandisement; and they called 
to mind the words of Grenier, the commander of the 
French forces, who, when leaving Mantua with hia 
army, is reported to have said to the prince, " You 
want to he long of Italy — you inll he notMng." The 
dismissal of that French army was charged against him 
as one of the sacrifices by which he hoped to propitiate 
the triumphant allies. His firequent conununications 
with BeUegarde weje also remembered. His abortive 
proclauiation, and his surrender of Hantua, left him 
without party, and without support of any kind, " de- 
formitas exitus misericordiam abstulerat." Such was 
the indignation of the garrison, that G^ner^ Palombini 
proposed to arrest him. It was too late ; he had left 
Mantua, uid his treasure was conveyed through a gate 
guarded by an officer whom the public voice accused of 
having accepted a large bribe for suffering it to pass. 

It cannot be denied that great abilities, or undoubted 
probity, perhaps a union of both, were requisite to 
extricate Eugene from the difficulties of his pceition. 
It is equally certain that the friends of independence at 
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Milan were deplorably ignorant of their own interests, 
when, instead of joining with the prince and the army, 
they chose to act in opposition to them, and added to 
the general embarrassment. This, however, is no ex- . 
cnse for the prince. Botta handa him over to the per- 
petual scorn of posterity for his gorrender of Mantua : 
"Atto Teramente biasimevole del quale perpetuamente 
la posteritA accnsera Eugenio ;" and Gruicciardi, some- 
what his apologist, drily remarks that he left the re- 
establi^ment of order to the troops of his Apostolic 
Majesty.* 

Mantua being given to the AaBtrians, the Italian 
army was broken up, and Creneral Sommariva, arriving 
at Milan on the 25th of April, put himself at the head 
of the regency as commissary for the high allies. Some 
faint hopes, however, were still entertained from the 
efforts of the deputies at Paris. The Electoral Colleges 
continued their sittings, and even on the day of Som- 
mariva's arrival passed some decrees which his excel- 
lency condescended to overlook. The Civic Giuard 
protected the capitaL " Independence or Death " was 
still the pasa-word of the citizens ; and the official 
journal, describing the entrance c^ the Austrian troops 
into Milan on the 28tb of April, announced that they 
" were received with the noUe reserve becoming a 
nation whose first wish was Independence." 



* A Aitile attempt has recentlj been made to relisTo Fnnce Eogcoe 
from this stigma hy a legal process in Paris (1668). 
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It was soon known that the deputies at Paris had 
not to complain of the miaety of suspense. At their first 
interview with the representative of that power to which 
principally they looked for deliverance. Lord Castle- 
reagh told them to address themselves to their master, 
'the Emperor of Austria. His Imperial Majesty's answer 
was explidt enough, although somewhat ironical : 
" Bispose, anche lui essere Italiano ; i suoi soldati avere 
conquistato la Lombardia : udirebbero a Miluio quanto 
loro avesse a commaudare ;" • and Humboldt (old them 
the painful truth, that they "should have brought their 
twenty-five thousand soldiers to negotiate for them." 

Nevertheless the Electoral Colleges continued to legis- 
late for the forthcoming king and kingdom of Italy. 
Their last sitting was on the 2nd of May, when " their 
patriotism did not forget to limit the manorial rights 
of the royal villa of Monza :" so says Guicciardi with 
bitt^ irony. Some of their body were deputed to 
Mardial Bellegarde, a few days afterwards (on the 
lOtii of May), BtUl to pray for political existence. The 
Begency also gave signs of life. They made some mili- 
tary promotions, for an army now disbanded ; amongst 
them, Ugo Foscolo was created Brigadier-GeneraL This 
was not all : despair suggested a wild scheme of insur- 
rection, which the unhappy patriots, whom no expe- 
rience could disabuse, thought would be countenanced 



' Botta, vol. iv. p. 499. 
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hj the English, at that tune masters of Grenoa ; * and 
these hopes and projects were entertained only^ a day 
or two preTiously to the 23rd of May, when Field- 
Marshal Sellegarde issued a prodamation, annoandng 
that Lombatdy was taken possession of for tlie Emperor 
of Austria, that the Electoral Colleges were dissolved, 
and that Bellegarde himself was now president of the 
Hegency. 

When Lord Byron and myself visited Milan two 
years after these scenes, the mistakes committed hy the 
principal actors in them were acknowledged by all 
parties; but concerning the revolution or insurrection 
of the 20th of April, all were silent, because all vere 
ashamed. A formal denial in a French journal at- 
tempted at the time to exempt the Milanese from all 
share in the follies and atrocities of that unhappy day ; 
but if the assassins of Frina were not Inhabitants of the 
city, they were not unknown to some of the citizens ; 
in fact, they were peasants from the estates of some 
of the higher nobles, admitted during the night, and 
instructed what part they were to perform; and as 
the murder was not punished, it is but a &ir conclumou 
that it was not thought safe to inquire as to the real 
instigators of the excesses which led to so unprofitable 



* Snmndered to Lord William Bentinck on the 15th of April. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

DeBreme — Monti — The Scala — Bgriod — Italitu ImproTTinton 
— Perticari. 

I WOULD say sometluDg more of those whom ve saw at 
Milan in 1816, and first of the Abate de Breme, to 
whom we were iutrodaced bjr a letter from Maduoe de 
StaeL He was -one of the most amidjle of men, and 
the high station he had held under the French (he was 
one of the ahnonere, " aumonier vicaire," of the Italian 
court of tiie kingdom of Italy) gave authority to his 
account of events in which be had home a part, and 
which were, at the time of onr visit, much mcffe the 
. object of cariosity than they are at this day. His 
father was Minister of the Interica" for the Emperor 
Napoleon at Turin, and his &mily influence would 
have raised biTn to the highest dignities in the church, 
a profession, indeed, which at fiist he seems to have 
adopted of his own accord. He was offered a mitre three 
times, but refused to occupy a position not at all suit- 
able to his taste, nor congenial with his opinions. 
There was, however, no laxity of principle, nor n^lecf 
of moral propriety, to influence his refusal, for he had 
a high character in every respect, and was so much 
esteemed that he was offered great promotion by the 
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AoBtrians, to whom he was known to bear no good 
will. His talente were considerable, and, althougti not 
much diatinguished as an author, he was well read in 
ancient and modem literature, and had acquired a 
critical knowledge of his own language — a rate attain- 
ment. He had been the intimate friend of Caluso, 
the fiiend of AMeri, and the lather of his genius; 
Caluso died in his arms. In society he was surpassed 
by no man. - The rariety of his information, the liveli- 
ness and justice of his remarks, his grave humour, and 
almost imperceptible irony, gave to his conversation 
charms which were rendered still more attractive by 
kind, unaffected, noble manners. The intimacy which 
I had the happiness of forming with this excellent 
person was somewhat checked, in after times, by an 
unwary expr«3sion contained in my little essay on 
Italian literature. I called the controversy between 
the Eomantici and the Classicisti " an idle question." 
Now the Abate was, both by writing and in society, 
an ec^r advocato of the former, and did not like to 
be told that his time and talents had been wasted in 
a frivolous dispute. Yet frivolous it was ; for even if 
it admitted of any decision, it could produce so result 
nor influraice on language or literature. The question 
is a question of taste ; and the production of an in- 
.genious romance, such as the Fromessi Sped, has done 
no more to establbb the opinions of the Eomantici than 
the appearance of a great work, written entirely on the 
ancient model, would decide the dispute in favour of 
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the opposing party. Id thifi, as in other literary qaar- 
lels, the antagonists on both sides poshed their ail- 
ments too tax. The ClassiciBti decried all imitation and 
all translation of modem authors as nnworthy of a 
nation abounding in perfect native models ; whilst, on 
the other hand, the Bomantici had the boldness to 
deride the severe taste and style of many of the old, 
and ahnost all the modem Italian writes, as little 
better than pedantry and affectation. Of this war of 
words Madame de Stael had been the unintentional 
author, by teUing the Italians, £rst in her essay on 
the Influence of Literature, and afterwards in Corinae, 
that there were good writers beyond the Alps whom 
it might be profitAble to peruse, and, perhaps, no dis- 
grace to copy. The conductors of the ' Piedmont Ga- 
zette,' and the ' Milanese Spectator,' took fire at this 
friendly hint, and the friends of the lady replied to 
them in a tone still more furious than that of the critics. 
It was an idle question ; but pronouncing it to l>e such 
was sure to displease both parties, for it was the con- 
stant topic of conversation, and much importance was 
attached to it in all societies of that day.* Idle, how- 



• De Bteme, being much offended by an article in the Bio- 
graphie des Vivane, bj L, O. Mlcbaud, purporting to be a Life of 
him, publiBhed at Genoa and Paris, in 1817, a pampbleC, called 
'Gb4HD COHMENTAiBK BUB US Petit AbticIiE, par un Vivant re- 
marqnable sans le savoir.' Tbe pampblet gives Bome account of hia 
father, of timeelf, and of his literary pursuiU and opinions, inter- 
mixed with interesting anecdotes of the principal personages of the 
French kingdom of Italy, with whom he was officially and privately 
connected. The Abate was, perhaps, a little more acgry than the 
occasion required ; and lita defence of hia poetry, bis prose, and his 
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ever, aa it essentially was, it was to a stranger not 
altogetlier destdtate of amuaement, ae the contending 
mtics faTonred us repeatedly with attacks on their 
opponents, not confined to the points in debate, but, 
as nsual in such cases, embracing the whole of ibeir 
literary, and something of their personal history. Mr. 
de Breme's opera-box, and our own room, were en- 
livened morning and eTeoing by these anecdotes, which 
gave uB, perhaps, more than a long residence under 
other circumstances might have done, a tolerable view 
of the society, and an adequate notion of the ephemeral 
literature of Upper Italy. It was satisfactory to find 
all parties agreed in one point; namely, tliat Monti, 
Findemonte, and Foscolo y/ere the Living writers es- 
teemed as decidedly superior to all their ctmtempo- 
raries. I have ^ready told what I believe is the 
judgment generally formed in Italy of the merits of 
these distinguished autbors.* They are all dead. The 
last, the youngest of them, died first He was buried 
at Cbiswick, in the churchyard, where a tombstone tells 
bis name and the day of his death, Sept. ziv., A.D. 1827. 
His age was only fifty years, seven months, and a few 

literary controvoreieg, has not much to engage the attention of 
readers at tbe present day. But the pamphlet, with its appendices, 
abounds with uohle and generous sentiments, wortii; of iha character 
and the caieer of the writer ; and we may well r^iet that he 
did not live to produce that History of his Own Times, whicb 
we leant by the concluding paragraph he " seriously interred" to 
write. 

" 8ae ' The Present State of Italian Literature,' appended to the 
Uhistrationi of the 4th cant« of ' Childe Harold,' reprinted in the 
Appendix to these volumes. 
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days.* The other two died vithiu a few montlia of 
each other in 1828. 

I may now tell what it would hare been nneafe to 
mention in tlie life-time of Monti-— that in spite of con- 
gratulatory odes and outward compIianceB, that great 
poet did not look on any foreigaers with cordial good 
will ; and, as for the Germans, he hated them with a 
true Italian hatred. His Hterary transformations were 
too ahmpt, his panegyrics of all his many masters too 
evidently inauicere to be of service to them ; it is snr- 
ptifflog that they were of use to him. Yet when the 
Austrian (xovemment estaUished the Biblioteca Italiana, 
Monti was requested to conduct that journal. He re- 
fiued, but consented to be an occasional contributor to 
it. The same ofTer was made to Foscolo, who also 
refosed. Monti, .in confidential conversation, left no 
room to donht that his inclinations and opinions were 
those of all educated Italians. " I shall not Uve," said 
he to me, "to sing once more the liberties of Italy; 
no change can happen in my time; I am too old." 
I ventured to observe that, although he could not sing 
the liberties of his country, he might try what his muae 
could do towards restoring them. "Alas I" he replied, 
"it would be ' vox damantis in deserto.' Besides," he 
added, "how can the grievances of Italy be made 
known? No one dares to write, scarcely to think, 
politics ; if troth is to be told, it mnat be told by the 



* See plate to FoscoIo'b ' Dante,' published by Pokudi In 184?. 
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Englifib. — England is the only tribunal yet open to the 
complaints of Europe." He then addressed Lord Byron 
in a low and earnest tone, and gave an account of the 
return of the Emperor Francis to his Lombard pro- 
YJBces. Hifi discouraging story ended, however, wi& 
the remark that a certain portion of instruction had 
gone ibrth amongst the people, which could not be 
altogether lost, and would, in time, be productive of 
good fruit, Monti in every respect afforded a singolar 
contrast between bis writings and his real opinions. In 
the before-mentioned literary dispute he argued vehe- 
mently against all attempts at innovation ; but his own 
compositions, even when dealing with the old my- 
thology of Greece and Kome, are, in their phraseology 
and general tone of expression, decidedly new and 
modem. Homer was his god, although he did not, as 
he himself confessed, understand Greek; Dante was 
his hero ; Shakspeare he thought almost equal to Dante, 
and, like the great German critic, chiefly admired hie 
comedies ; MQton he defended from the charge of 
stealing bis ' Paradise Lost ' from the Itdians. " The 
artist," said he, " when be cast the first mould of the 
Venus de Medicis, found the clay somewhere, but that 
does not make him a thief" He Uieu told us that 
he was chimed with the celestial cannons, and the 
angels flinging hills at one another : the Italians bad 
nothing like that The irony here was a little too 
apparent, and our talk broke np with a lau^ 
Monti was then evidently in the decline, not only 
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of his life, but his mental powers, and the deference 
paid him was a tribute rather to his former fiune than 
to his piesent superiority. "I revere him as a portrait 
of That he was," said De Sreme, and he then repeated 
a part of the wonderful ode on the death of Louis 
XVI., exclaiming, " This would make a nation revolt." 
Never, perhaps, was so much geoius combined wi& 
such weakness of character. The countenance of Monti 
was very striking : he had a high and rather curved 
fwehead ; his eyes were not dark nor large, but lively 
.and piercing ; his eyebrows were shaggy and over- 
huiging; his nose somewhat aquihne; his mouth 
rather projecting, but of a most pleasing and mild 
expression ; his featnies and his whole frame were 
above the common size. When we saw him he was 
a little bent; his long loose hair was not quite grey. 
In manners he was very pleasing and natural, and 
apparently sincere. Showing us a snuff-box given to 
h JTn by Pius VII., he repeated Dante's verses, " Due 
bestie sotto una pella" With the exception of Foscolo, 
whom he didiked, he seemed to encourage and speak 
favourably of his contemporaries, particularly of Sdvio 
Pellico, whose ' Francesca ' he allowed to be a successful 
essay in a new style. The part of Francesca, played by 
the then celebrated actress, had made an effect such 
as simple pathos has seldom produced; but she has 
been tar surpassed by the Eistori of these days (1856).* 

• The Abate di Breme, in the beforo-cited pamphlet, records the 
<SactB produced bj this tragedj, p. 148. 
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The Scala theatre is the general rendezroiiB of TtfiTan, 
and thoBe who meet no where else meet there. The 
principal busmees of the audience certainly is not atten- 
tion to the music; and murmurs, loud talking, and 
laughing are heard from the b^;immig to the end of 
the performance, except diuing one or two &ivourite 
ajis, when all are still. Those who sit in the pit are 
the only real audience. Those who stand in the alleys 
come to hear the news, and arrange commercial affairs. 
Of the boxes the two first tiers are the most polite 
and the least amusing. In the third and fourth tiers 
are settled almost all intrigues of all kinds ; in the 
fifth some of them are brought to a conclusion ; and 
there also are card-tables, and gambling is going on 
during the whole performance. The sixth is open, like 
the pit. Such was the " carte scandaleuse " given to 
us in 1816. If a fair picture, it would appear that 
JUjlanese morals had not much mended since Farini 
described the amusements of the Corso. 

The balleta of this theatre are thonght, I believe, 
superior to any in Italy. The dancing tragedies are, 
indeed, as good as such things can be. We saw the 
famous Pallarina, and whatever dumb show can efieet 
she contrived to accomplish : it is impossible to carry 
farther the art of wringing hands, and staring wildly, 
and starting suddenly, and fJaiuting and flailing. To me, 
however, it appears that, although a single accident 
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eacli as that of tiie father dropping hia infitnt &om a 
window, which Giamck: made so appalling, may be 
represented as well by action as by words ; yet, to intro- 
dnce the stoiy, and cany on and unxsTel the plot, of a 
drama, merely by gesture, is a poor sabetitute for such 
plays as Italy has produced, and is excusable only where 
the police interferes with the words, as has be^i. tlie 
case with some of Alfieri's tragedies. Then indeed the 
expedient might be not without valae, and I heard there 
was an intention of adopting it at Milan. Whilst we 
were in Milan (1816), the celebrated Sgricci, the im- 
proTvisatore, made his appearance before the critical 
audience of Lombardy. Hia visit had been announced 
and his pnuses loudly trumpeted by the Bologna 
Gazette, where it was proclaimed that he had refused 
ihe crown of Ccninna, as premature, but would accept 
the well-deserved tribute when he had obtained "the 
suffiages of all Italy." The novelty, and the challenge, 
filled the Scala Theatre. We were present in Mr. T>e 
Breme's box, where an amusing running commentary 
kept us awake during a performance, on the whole, 
rather dull, and broken by intervals more frequent and 
long than usual on the stage. It opened with music, 
and, whilst Hie orchestra were playing, some of the 
audience handed in folded papers inscribed with subjects 
for the poet's ingenuity, to a person who shortly retired 
behind the scenes. The stage was then for some time 
empty, and the music ceased. The audience became 
impatient and eo eager for the show, that when a man 
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appeared and came forward, with much ceremony, car- 
rying a vase in his hand, they took him for the poet 
and applauded loudly. He was a servant^ who, placing 
the vase on the table, withdrew. Then entered a man 
in mourning and a boy, who took up their position 
solemnly at opposite ends of the table. The first trial 
of skill was to be in " versi sciolti," and the man in 
black read aloud the subjects inscribed on each paper, 
and then, folding up the papers, threw them into the 
Tase. The audience manifested their opinion of the 
subjects sometimes by applause, sometimes by loud 
lau^tei ; but it seemed to us that these subjects, most 
of them classical or historical, were understood by a 
much greater number of persons than might be ex- 
pected to be found in a rery large well-filled theatre, 
promiscuously filled by an audience paying only fifteen- 
pence a-head. At last, all the papers being folded up 
and thrown into the vase, which was then sufficiently 
shaken to secure fair play, the boy, with averted head, 
lifted up his hand, as was the custom at the drawing of 
our abolished lotteries, and, dipping it into the vase, 
drew out a paper. The man, opening the paper, read 
aloud the proposed theme, " The taking of Algiers," — a 
happy if not a suspicious chance selection, the place 
having been taken a few months before. The attend- 
ants now withdrew and the table was removed. The 
anxiety for the commencement of the performuiee be- 
came intense, and broke out into load clapping of 
hands. At last SOBicoi appeared, and was received 
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with shouts of applause. He was fantastically dressed : 
his long black hair flowed wildly over his &ce and 
shoulders, and his neck was hara He wore yellow 
Turkisli slippers. He began at once to pour forth hie 
unpremeditated verse, invoking, as he said, not the 
Greek muse, but the muse of Mount Libanus. The 
classical deities were, however, very soon put in requi- 
sition, and we heard a good deal about Amphitrite and 
Aurora. The poem ended with a speech from the libe- 
rated slaves, and this was the only circumstance that 
distingnished the taking of Algiers from any other suc- 
cessful siege. The recitation lasted nearly a quarter of 
an hour, and tlie poet did not hesitate for a single 
moment. As he withdrew much applause was heard. 
The attendants with the table and vase again made 
their appearance, and the same ceremonies were ob- 
served as before. The subject chosen for the terze rime 
was " Artemisia at the tomb of Mausolus." Sgricci 
again appeared: his action was more vehement than 
before, and his poetry not less fluent; but we heard 
very many rhymes in " ente " and " etto." A little 
child of the Queen of Caria added pathos to the dis- 
tress of her Majesty, and Aurora was again introduced 
to console the weeping widow, but nothing was said 
about the ashes of Mausolus, nor of the tomb giving a 
name to all superb sepulchres. The performer con- 
tinued without interruption for about the same time as 
when attacking ' Algiers ; but he was leas applauded 
than for the siege. He withdrew, aud the assistanta 
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came forward and read the snljects proposed for the 
great trial — ^the touchstone of genins, the tragedy. 
The themes sounded like ancient bills of mortality; 
deaths of kiDgs, queens, heroes, poets, and patriots 
slowly gucceeded each other. None found favour with 
the andience ; but the Apotheosis of Victor Alfieri was 
received with tliunders of applause. It did not^ how- 
ever, torn Dp, and the paper choeen by the lotteiy-boy 
was inscribed " The death of Socrates." There was a 
long pause, f^r which ^ricci came on tlie stage and 
hoped that anotlier lot might be drawn, as the " benis- 
simo pubblico" would probably think with him that the 
death of Socrates was not " tragediabUe " — a tragedy has, 
however, been written on the subject. The audience 
consented to have another lot drawn, and &e boy pulled 
out "The death of Motezuma." Sgricci reappeared, and 
saying that he could not reconcile the adventures of 
Motezuma with the manners of Italy, protested that, of 
tile two, he preferred Socrates. On this the audience 
became very noisy ; some called out for Socrates, others 
for Motezuma, and after a good deal of clamour the lots 
were a third time tried, and " Eteocles and Polynices " 
drawi). Even this subject, " tragediabile" enough, seemed 
to disconcert the poet, who continued so long silent that 
the audience began to hoot and whistle, and again call 
for Socrates and Motezuma. At last Sgricci was in- 
spired ; he told us that his scene was in the palace at 
Thebes, his personages Eteocles, Polynices, Jocasta, 
Tiresias, and Manto, with a chorus of Theban women. 
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Tossing Qp his head'and hands, he then began Tetsify- 
ing in one character, and when he changed to another 
he -walked to the side of tiie stage. He gave a tolerable 
copy of the description in ^schyltts of the chie& before 
Thebes, and he was much impassioned in the part of 
tTocasta; but the andience gare evident signs of im- 
patience, and before the tragedy was concluded had 
partially left the house. Tboogh at the end of the fifty 
minutes during which this surprising exhibition lasted 
there was some applause, the tragedy was considered a 
failure, and the whole performance did not satisfy the 
Milanese. Our &iends of the romantic school spoke of 
it with the utmost contempt ; but Monti and Perticari 
patronized Sgricci, and during his performance were be- 
hind the scenes, to inspect the papers and take care that 
no offeusive subjects were introduced amongst them. 
What La Bendetina, or the great Boman improvvisatore, 
6ianni, may hare been able to perfonn, I know not, 
except by the printed poems of the latter, which, if they 
were really spoken without piemeditation, exhibit 
talentB far superior to those which were displayed by 
Sgticci when we heard him. A judgment of his power 
in this way may be formed by those who have read the 
tzf^edy which he afterwards published, in 1827, I 
believe. He probably selected for the p^ss that which 
he thought the best of his spoken dramas. 

I think I discover in a charming writer on Italy — 
Foreyth — an inclination to admire these performances, 
and he goes so far as to discover signs of improvization 
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in Homer himielf, or, rather, ^self, frotn the frequent 
recurrence of the same verses. That the Homeric 
Terses were eung by the rhspsodists ^es before they 
were committed to writing, no one, I believe, deuiee, 
but there is a wide difference between imwritten and 
uupemeditated poetry, and it is bard to believe that 
any number of the Homeric, or any Greek verses, such 
as we now read them, were composed and spoken at 
the same moment. The same may, I presume, be said 
of all poetry of the highest class ; and whatever may 
be the cmnparatiTe merit of the Italian improvvisatari, 
from Serafino d'Acquila down to Signer Sgricci, I 
never heard bat one opinion from men of real judg- 
ment in regard to this capacity. They all lamented 
tbat encouragement should be given to mediocrity in 
that department of literature in which, by common 
consent, mediocrity is not to be borne. The markets 
place is the proper stage, and the guitar the proper 
accompaniment, for snch efinsions, and even the draw- 
ing-room may be enlivened by extemporary trifles in 
verse; but the tragic mnse, like the heroines of ro- 
mance, -requires a long and assidnons courtship, and 
the stage is d^;raded by exhibitions resembling the 
real masterpieces of dramatic poetry in nothing bnt 
their inferior properties, the metre and the rhyme. 

A second exhibition of Sgricci, sever^ years afterwards, 
when he gave his forty-third extemporary tragedy at 
Venice, did not alter my opinion, either as to the poet 
or his performance. He gave us the Earl of Essex, 
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whom he called "Odoardo;" and as he pretended he 
knew nothing of the etory, it was told to him, sotne- 
what incorrectly, aload, hy a person from one of the hoxea 
of the theatre. The Qoeen Elizabeth o( Sgricci made 
war upon France. The tragedy lasted two hohre. 
When I went away half the audience had already 
fled. 

It wonld be well, not only tot the literature, but the 
diaracter of the Italians, if they did not play bo much 
with tiieir noble language. The sing-song exercises 
of ^;ed monsignori and simple profeasors, the shepherds', 
and the lovers, and -the poets of Arcadian academies, 
the eternal sonnet that celebrates every exploit, the 
inscription ready for all imaginable events and every 
description of person, bespeah and add to the dangerous 
facilities of the lango^e, and, combined with politioal 
disaster, have filled- the country of Dante and Mac- 
chiaveUi with a nation of triflers.* On the other hand, 
the pedantry of criticism, though it has not added to 
. the strength or ease of composition, and though it 
affects to decay all these flaent follies, is but trifling 
of another kind, and most rather impede than promote 
the real objects of a sound national literature. Who, 
for example, hot an Italian would have thought of 



* At Venioe I aaw a BODnet addressed by the Harlequin of tbe 
Aima, an open theatre, to the Tenetian people. At the Miia I read thJB 
plso^ : — " Al cbiariBsimo Signer Da»id Zuliani, medico chirargo, per 
r insigite operazioiie da easo eaegaita alia Hiia oeU' estiazioiie della 
placenta dopo 86 ore del' Parte alia povera Antonia Allegro, 
SoHBTTO." Then followed the versea on this uDcomfortable subject. 
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allading to the Terbal licences observable in the fine 
Hpnn to Death dictatod by Pandnlfo Collennccio 
whilst he Tsa waiting for the executioner ? * Yet Perti- 
ean, himself a poet, did, in hie memoir of that his- 
foiisn, remark that there were " alcnni Tig del dire " 
in these dying notes, such as "preghe" for "pr^ihiere," 
secondo I' esempio del Cavalca! .This seems ridiculoos 
enough, bat the memcnr was not withont merit of 
another kind ; for when it was submitted to a comisellor 
of state for an imprimatur, the critic strock ont seTeral 
passages, as of dangerous political tendency. Acert« 
showed the manuscript to Count Saurau, the governor 
of Milan, who aaid "Let it pAsa," a liberal permisHion as 
it appeared to me ; but Mr. Acerbi r^narked, " The 
counsellor was afraid, if he made a mistake in such a 
matter, of losing hui plao&— Count Saurau was not" 



' CoUenticoio waa strangled in prison, at Feaaxo by coder of 
XKovanni Sforaa, then muter of that town. 
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CHAPTEK IV. 

lEIim — The Ant» -~ Tbe oountiy hotue of Prince Eogene — 

Napoleon — Hid peraonol habits — lUcess in 1812 — The tigbta 
of Milan. 

Onb of the fAghia of MQan (in 1816) was the Arena, an 
open circos, the work of Canonici, said to be capable of 
containing 30,000 spectators, adapted fbr chariot races 
and other ancient games. The area can be flooded for 
the exhibition of " naumachia " on a small scale. This 
is the nnfinished work of Napoleon, who was present at 
one of the games the year after he was crowned King of 
Italy. For some time after the change of govermnent 
the circus was neglected, and the races discontinned ; 
but the velvet throne of Napoleon, and two fignres in 
the ceiling representing hiTn and his empress Josephine, 
were shown at onr first visit At my next yisit, in 1822, 
tiie empress was become a Minerva, and the former 
master of &e iron crown was an old man with a beard; 
The Austrian government, after an interval, continued 
the work on the circus, and a few days befwe my third 
visit, in September, 1828, s boat-isce was exhibited, the 
performers being gondoliers brought from Venice. Even 
then, however, the Arena was not finished : some of tiie 
stone-work being incomplete. The bnHding will hold 
80,000 spectators. 

' The passion for copying the ancients was encouraged 
l>2 
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by Napoleon, not only in Italy, bnt in France ; but he 
wished his subjects to con£ne their imitations to £he 
artista of Grreece and Rome. The writers it was not ao 
safe to hold np aa models ; accordingly, his Milanese 
edition of the clasaicB was to have excluded all passages 
of a democratic tendency. Such an insane project is 
mcoe than a set-off against the wish to amuse the Lom- 
bards with the shows of the amphitheatre. The Aos- 
trians are, I beliere, not so apprehensive of the text of 
the old anthors, but they are vwy suspicious of com- 
mentators ; and the new editions of Virgil and Cknuelins 
Nepoe were sent to Vienna for the inspection of the 
sulic coonciL Monti, who told me of the projected 
castration of the classics by Napoleon, was also my 
authority for the sage precantion d his German soc- 



I may here mention that, at this time (1816), 
strangers were taben to the Tice-i^al ooontry house 
of Prince Eugene, built originally l^ Marshal Belgioso, 
commonly called the Villa Buonaparte. We went 
there. It was as handsome a palace as could be 
made out of a barrack. The rooms appeared as if the 
late owners had just risen from their chairs, and left 
them, shortly to return. In the theatre the scenes were 
standing, and a transparent son which had shone on 
the last play acted before the French Viceroy was still 
dimly seen in the canvas heaven. Those who visited 
Lombardy at this time saw many similar tokens of the 
haste of the departed guests, and the laziness or indif- 
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ference of tJieir immediate followeia The reiy pictures 
ased at the coronation of Napoleon were in the saoristy^ 
of the cathedral at Milft n. 

The gardens at this villa were inconsiderable; they 
were English & la Farisienne, as Mr. Simond says ; bnt 
the park was toi miles in circiunference, tmd flUed with 
game. Beanhamois, like his great step&ther, was fond 
of the chace —that is, of shooting, and hunting, or cours- 
ing, in a very onsportsmanlike style — ^rery different 
from that in which our Duke used to follow his fox- 
hounds in the Spanish Feninsnla. It is possible there 
was some little affectation in this attachment to what 
has long been a royal amusement^ particularly of the 
Bourbons, to whose habits Napoleon was not unwilling 
to be thought a successor, as well as to their throne. 
He used, so says an authority not quite incontestable in 
soch matters,* frequently to balance himself on one leg 
whilst overlooking the card-parties at his court circles — 
a notorious trick of the two last legitimate sovereigns of 
France. This was recorded of him in the latter days of 
his glory — when he was king of kings — when it was 
reckoned a sign of bad taste and disaffected politics to 
allade in any way to death, or any of the disastrouB 
chances of humanity, as being common to Napoleon with 
the rest <rf the species — and when Genevieve was very 
nearly compelled to give up the patronage of Paris to 
the emperor's own saint. Napoleon. It was no wonder 



' Hftdame de BtMl, ' Diz Ani d'Exile.' 
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that tbe iDtellect of this marvelloos man was not quite 
proof against the intoxication <A the TnHerieB ; and it 
now seems pretty certain tJtat it gave •w&y during the 
dreadM reverses of Uie Bnsaian campaign. The now 
celehrated Mr. Beyle told na, at Milan, that he saw 
Napoleon more than once pnt the s^natnre " Pompey " 
to an official paper, and ventared to notice the mistake 
to his imperial master, who rectified it without any 
remark.* 

* This gentlem&n in thooe days was called De Beyle, and after- 
'wards called himself, for andiorehip, Cmmt Stendhall. We were 
told that he WM one of the iuteudaiits " de la inoliiliire de la 
courDnne," and acl«d occsnonallj as secretary to Napoleon during 
the Russian campaigD. His anecdote is somewhat coufimied hj 
what M. Thiers has narrated, in his 14tli volume ' Du Consulat,' &c., 
of Napoleon's freqnent mention of Fultowa during his retreat &om 
Moscow. I confess I was not aware of the great celebrity of Mr. 
Beyle tmtil this year (L856), when, opening a clever article in the 
' EdinTwrgh Eeview' for January, I awofee and " fonnd him 
famous." My previous acquaintance with hini as an author, I 
ODg^t to be ashamed to say, was confined to a quotation from his 
' History of Painting in Italy,' which I found in Moore's ' Life of 
Byron' (p. 47, vol, i. qoarto), and which oontains an account of 
what passed at a dinner given by De Breme to Lord Byron, Monti, 
and others, at Milan, in 181C. I was one of tiie guests on that 
occasion, and can only repeat the old remark, " Although all these 
iJiings happened in my time, I nevar heard of them." The dinner 
was a formal banquet, the attendants being in state liveries; and 
the whole ceremony — for a ceremony It was — reminded me very 
much of Rousseau's acoonnt of the grand Tnrinese entertainments, 
at which he assisted in the capacity of footman, I think that if any 
one had repeated nearly the whole canto of a poem at table, I must 
have recollected It. Yet Mr. Beyle ssys that Monti did repeat the 
first canto — almost the whole of it — of his own ' Mascbermiana,' 
." vaincu par les acclamations des auditeurs," on that occasion [ 
and, adds he, "causa la plus vive sensation h I'anteur de Cbilde 
Harold. Je n'oublieru jamais Texpression divine de ses traits — 
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I say nothing of tlie beautiful Doomo, eaxpt recom- 
mending the traveller to see it &8t by moonlight^ just 
as Arthur Touug, -in hU account of Milan, contents 
himself with sayings " See the Ambroeifui Libiaiy." 
That acute and sagacions observer of many things does 
not appear to have devoted much attention to this 
famous Library, It seems also that he travelled 
through France without noticing any symptoms of the 
convulsion which shortly afterwards flung the monarchy 
to the ground, and tore all its members to pieces. Since 
the good agriculturist travelled in 1789, this precious 
collection has partaken the fortunes of other Italian 
treasuries — it has been robbed, and all that was lost has 
not been entirely restored. But the discoveries of Mai 
have added to the interest of the lilnary : fortunately 
they came too late to eniich the plundered portion of 
the Imperial collection at Paris. Had the value of the 
palimpsests been suspected, not only they, but Mr. Mai 
himself might have been transfwred to the French 
capital Of the pictures and designs which were sent 
to France, seven are missing, besides the greater part of 
Leonardo da Yinci's manuscripts. The Petrarchian 
Tirgil, the Josephus, and the illuminated missals are 
safej so is that which our fellow-countrymen enquire 



o'^tdt I'air serein de la pntuance et in g^nie." Not only Lord 
Byrtm, but every one elK, woold, I have no doubt, have ezpeiiaooed 
S very lively gensatioii at saoh an exhibition at dinner time ; and 
I feel almoat certain that if any Bnoh ringular occairence had taken 
place, I should have noted it at the ttme. 
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after more often tihaii any otter curioeity, the MS. 
letters of Bembo and Lucretia Borgia, when DuchesB of 
Ferrara. The very doubtful morality of the lady, and 
a long look of lier bright yellow bair, add, perhaps, to 
the attractions of the cotxespondence. She addreeses the 
Cardinal in a very tender tone, " My dear," and some- 
times " My dearest Messr. Bembo," * and sends to him, 
on one occasion, a copy of Spanish Terses. If it is tnie, as 
has been said (by Baretti, in his 'Frusta Litteraria,* 
XIV.), that Bembo's warmth was only in his hps, not in 
his heart, there was little scandal and less danger in 
such a literary intercourse. How the hair came with 
the letters I do not know. The ItalianB, who write 
treatises on all subjects, have not overlooked either the 
letters or the lock of hair. Oltrocchi has a memoir on 
them, which I have not seen. We endeavoured, in 
vain, to procure a copy of the letters, but Lord Byron \ 
was allowed to take the smallest possible specimen of 
the other treasure, for which he proposed this motto 
fi-om Pope — 

" And beauty dnws us by a single hur." 

Between my first and second visit to Milan (in 1822), 
some letters of Tasso had been discovered and pub- 
lished. They add nothing to his literary or personal 



• If Bembo resembled the buat of him on his tomb in the 
Cathedral at Fadna he was a very handsome man, 

t Byron sayH, in a letter pabliahed by Moore, that he waa pro- 
mised a copy of tlie letters, — L^e, vol. ii, p. 46, 
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history. Tlie promotion of Mai to the VaticaD had 
suspended researches in the Ambrosian lilnary. There 
is not, and never was, a complete catalogue ci the 
books and M8S. — a fortunate neglect — as they might 
bare shared the &te of the pictures. 

The Brbra. 

The gallery of pictures collected by the late (Govern- 
ment having been accnmulated by purchase, and not by 
plunder, was suffered to remain, without any diminution 
of its treasures. Gnerdno's 'Hi^;ar* affected ua mote 
than any other of the spoils of the Zampieri Palace,* 
although the 'Peter and Paul* was once reckoned, so 
says Arthur Young, die finest picture in Italy. 

It is not quite fair to the modem painters to exhibit 
annually, as is the custom, th^ productions in the 
Brera apartments ; yet there is always a crowd round 
the huge flesh-coloored daubs of the living, whilst only 
a stranger or two are seen near the masterpieces of the 
dead. The same preferences may, however, be re- 
marked in London and in Paris. The arcliitectnral 
deagos and sculptures were far aaperior to the paint- 
ings. Bossi had left no wordiy successor, but Marches! 
was an artist of great merit; and, in engraving, the 
Cavalier Longhi was by many considered superior to 



* John 6«H felt u much u Lord ByioD wbibt gnziiig at the 
Sag>r.— Obsmrtatiwi oh Italt, toI. i p. ^i• 

D 3 
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Morghen. We visited liim (1816), and he showed us 
some of the jdatee on which he was then working. One 
of them was the &mon8 ' Marriage of Joseph and the 
Yiigin,' in the Breia. He also pointed oat to us a fall- 
length portrait of Prince Engenk This work was for 
some time deposited with the police; for the prince 
heing dressed in vice-regal rohes, there was some douht 
as to the expediency of encouraging the remembrances 
of usurpation. But as the engraving was for the 
loince's cabinet, and he was to pay 24,000 &anc8 for it^ 
the Austrian government restored it to Longhi. This 
artist was also a painter ; he showed ns a portrait of a 
deceased brother, remarking, quietly, "Tai fait cela 
pour temoigner le chi^rin que j'ai eu pour sa perte," a 
grief quite as sincere as that which prompted Lord 
Lyttelton's monody. 

St. Ahbbooio. 

Besides the old metropolitan church of this saint, a 
work of the ninth century, there is, in Milan, a httle 
chapel, where he baptized St. Augustin, and, divinely 
inspired, broke out into the channt "Te Deum lau- 
damuB," which the other continued with " Te Dominum 
confitemur." At the church they still persist in show- 
ing the doors, as being those which he shut gainst the 
Emperor Theodosius. The stone seats and the doable 
pulpits, and the miraculous serpent, and the brass eagle, 
and everything within and without the baaihca, are, in 
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appearance, aa old as the building itself exeeptuig ihe 
yeiy recent tomb of Marcellina, the sister of Ambrose, and 
herself a saint, whose relics were removed to this spot 
-in the year 1812, after a proceesioii roimd the city. 
The monTiment and the statue are of the whitest maible, 
" fresh as a &rthing &om ihe mint " amongst a collec- 
tion (^ old coins. 

St. Ambrose was not a native of Hilan, but it was in 
tiiat city that his virtaes and his indomitable energy 
vfete chiefly diqtlayed ; and it is not a little remarkable 
that, incontestaUy the two greatest men that ever 
flourished in Milan were archbidtops and saints. The 
long interval between Ambrose and Borromeo produced 
no man in the capital ot Lombardy equal to either of 
them, whe&er'as regards their influence in life, or their 
renown after death. 



8t. LoRENza 

The sixteen columns in front of this basilica, once 
thought to belong to the Baths of Maximian, are now 
supposed to have been a portion of the Temple of 
Hercules, destroyed by Heodosius : so says an inscr^ 
tion on the spot Being almost the only relic of the Pagan 
Soman Empire now to be seen at MUan, the inhabitants 
wonld do well to be carefol of it, but it is as much neg- 
lected by them as it is admired by strangers. A&. 
Forsyth calls the colonnade " magnificent," and says it 
is the latest specimen, seen by him, of the ancient 
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Corinthian. Bat the Milanese, generally, are not dis- 
tingnished for their respect for aiKHent or modem art 
Laurenzi's celelsated statues of Adam and Eve were 
left in tite nichee in &ont of St. Celso, and the iron net- 
work before them rather prevented them from being 
seen than afforded them any naeful protection, so that 
they might eaaly be mistaken for a Venus and youthM 
Bacchus. They should be removed to the Brora, 

Sta. Mabia DELLE Grazie. The Labt Suffbb. 

This work, itself a restoration, was fast crombliug 
away. I perceived the process of decay even between 
1816 and 1828. The Iresco painting at the opposite 
end of the room is older, but in better preservation; 
and the frescoes of St. Vittore, between 300 and 400 
years old, are as fresh as those of Appiani at St. Celso. 
Some accuse the oil, others the dampness of the wall, as 
the cause of the disaster ; but the neglect^ as well as the 
positive violence which the picture had to enduro when 
the apartment that it adorned was, successively, a re- 
fertory, a stable, and a prison, will account for its con- 
dition ; the only wonder is that any vestige of it re- 
mains. Mr. Eustace talks of it as a work that " was," 
and had disappeared. If, aa a more accurate writer 
mentions, it is true tiiat the Dominican monks of the 
convent whitewashed the picture, and it is certain that 
they cut away the legs of the Saviour and his AposUes, 
to open a communication between their dining-room and 
kitchen, they are far more to be condemned than the 
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barbarians, whether Sclavtmians or French, who used it for 
a target to shoot at, for these soldiers had never seen the 
wonderful compositioa until it had been long neglected, 
and already much efihced. Bossi's copy of it in the Brera 
is a very fine picture, much Buperior to the old painting 
of 1612 in the Ambrosian library. In 1816 we saw that 
the attempts of the French govemment to preserve the 
work &om furth^ injury were recorded in an inscriptioa 
in honour of Eugene. In 182S the inscription bad 
disappeared. 

" The picture is now nearly lost, and all its beanty 
gone," Bays John Bell,* who saw it in 1817. This ac- 
complished and scientific observer adds that "This is 
principally owing to the whimsical theories Leonardo 
had conceived in the composition, and manner of laying 
on his colours. He is reported to have been occupied 
sixteen years in this painting, the chief part of which 
time was, I doubt not^ employed in experiments more 
properly chemical ; and alter having tried and rejected 
many materials, he at last finished the picture in oil, on 
a ground composed of pitch, mastic, and plaster, com- 
bined with some fourth ingredient^ and wrought with 
heated iron ; an invention probably altt^ether his own, 
but which was afterwards used by Sebastian del Fiombo. 
Over this pr^iaration he laid his fresco, a cement of 
burnt clay and ochre, which, being mixed np with 
Tarnish, formed a colouring of great beauty, but short 
duration," 

• Bit ' Oteervations on Italy,' vol. i. p. 67, edit. Naples, 1834. 
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MONZA. 



We yieited Monza and saw the cmiositieB tiiere, haT- 
ing obtfuned tbe usual permissioQ from Count Saurau. 
What mcwt Btruck us, after the holy nail in the inside of 
the far-femed iron crown, was the skeleton of Count 
Hector Yisconti, who was killed at the siege of Monza 
in 1412. It was found in the mins of the old caatle, 
and kept in a cupboard in the cloisters of the cathedraL 
The flesh was sticking to many parts of it, particnlarly 
the hands and the left leg, the ankle of which looked as 
if just shattered by the shot which killed him : there 
was an appearance of blood upon it The hole under 
his tight breast was made after his body was found. His 
sword, a short, broad, very sharply-pointed weapon, was 
hanging with him in its sheath. The beginning of the 
inscription, on a paper in the case containing the bones, 
rmis thtis: "This skeleton once enclosed the soul of 
Count Hector TiseontL" • This skeleton and the tombs 
in the catiiedral, md the plaster busts in the old Yis- 
conti Palace at Milan, were all that recalled to us the 
powerftd family that so long governed this fine country. 

* The Italians do not feel tliat dread of htunan bonea foniul 
amongst oiher nationa. In a litUe wayaide open chapel 1 huTe 
seen sknlls ^led in (aatastic forms of pyramids like cannon-balls 
in a battery, or stuck in niches like diells in a grotto, with the 
names of those who owned tliem living, snch as &e ' Caaonico ' 
and ' 11 Cavaliere ;' and no other diaUnctive note — no time, or place, 
or date of age. 
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CHAPTEK V. 

Brescia — The ndghbourhood — Boad to the Adriatic — The Lago 
di Garda — SirmiDm — Catullus — Famine in the Venetian 
Provinces — Desenzano -— Verona — The Amphitheatre — The 
Coi^reea of ItiZ'i — The tombs of the Scaligers — Boroeo and 
Jnliet — Maffei — Arco de' Gavi, 

In ojir journey from Milan to Vraiice (1816) we passed 
through Brescia. The decayed fortifications, the narrow 
arcaded streets, and the tall towers and battlements,* 
gave an air of antiquity to this town ; but the well- 
dressed crowd, the gay eqnip^es, and the new 
theatre, one of the most magnificent in Europe, beepoke 
prosperity and a lai^ population. The famous pistol 
manu&ctory had lost much of its former renown, but 
tiiere w^re stiU 40,000 inhabitants in Brescia, and there 
was trade enough to supply many well-fnmiahed shops. 
The palaces, a name given in Italy to the mansions of 
the higher nobility, were numerous, and the houses in 
the principal streets were' handsome and of a good size.t 



* Torre dell' Orolc^o, Torre di Fallade, the towers and battle- 
ments of the Broletto. 

t Mr. Mnrta/a Handbook will show how many things were to be 
seen in Bresda in 1848. I Tisited this city in 1845, and went oyer 
the Museum of ~ Antiqnities, which had been pnt together unce my 
£[Bt Tieit. I qnite agree with the Handbook^ that convertii^ tlw 
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The immediate neighbourhood of Brescia appeared 
extremely populoua. The interminable plain below it 
was studded with houses of every description, from the 
spacious yilla to the vine-dreBser'a cottage ; and villages 
embosomed in fruit^gardens rose one above the other 
on the sides of the hills as &r as the eye could reach. 
From Bezsato, where the high road leaves the hills, the 
country did not seem so thickly inhabited, but was 
equally well cultivated. The road itself, from MUan to 
the Adriatic, was one of ihe many works of the French 
— a noble contrast with the old Yenetian road, which 
was one of the worst in Europe. After Ponte St. Marco 
we ^;aui approadied the hills, and beyond Lonato, a 
small town with a militaty post on a height, the scenery 
changed at once, and gave us a view of the high Alps, 
rising round a dark deep basin, to the north. Descend- 
ing from Lonato, we soon had onr first view of the great 
lake of Garda, and the thin long strip of land, the 
Sirmio of the poet, to whom, as is usual in Italy, eJl the 
wonders of the Benacus are said to belong. The snhter^ 
ranean ruins of a palace of the Scaligeis, on the pro- 
montory, are called the grottos of Catullus ; and some 
vestiges of an old town, which'may occasionally be seen 
beneath the surface of the lake, are given to the same 
classical personage. There were a few fishermen's hats, 



cell of the mined Temple into a. museum for the teceptjon of these 

remaiiu, was an nuhapp; idea — as unhappy an d^ecratiDg the 
chapeL at Holyrood by modem tombstonea. 
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sheltered by an olive grore, on Sirmione, for it retains 
ite old name ; but, when approached, the little peninsula 
had a desolate and unhealthy appearance — ^half choked 
vith reeds, the resort of innumerable wild fowL We 
stopped at Desenzano, a small town on the side of the 
lake, with a stone pier and a little port for the boats 
that exchange the grain from Mantua and the Milanese 
for the timber of the Tyrol ; but our project of visiting 
Sinnione was not carried into eSect, for the rain and 
mist of an autumnal evening gradually gathering on the 
mountain shores in the distance, and driving down the 
lake upon us, we soon saw only an horizon of foaming 
waters ; and had we wished to try the voyage, no boat 
would have ventured out with na The waves leapt up 
the little promontories which we could now and then 
discern for a moment, and drove against the pier with 
all the roar and violence of a stormy sea. Although 
Vii^ recollected the tempests of the Benacus, Catullua, 
the poet of Sirmio, found perfect repose in his much- 
loved hcone; and, in r^;ard to Tiigil's epithet. Lord 
Byroa remarked that, in one respect, the lake did not 
resemble the sea, for when the storm subsided there was 
no swell in the ofBng. 

This was a year (1816) of great distress in the Vene- 
tian provinces;* loillet, t3ie principal food, had risen 



* The peaeanti were reduced to feed on oakea made of grau. 
New diseases Appeared. The medical faculty memorialized the 
Aulio Conikcil, who transmitted an Imperial rescript to he read in 
«11 the ohnrches, reccmunendii^ the people to live generously, on 
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from one soldo to Ave for the pound; tbe taxes were 
the same as under the French, eight francs a-head capi- 
t&tion tax, and twenty francs for. exemption frtim mili- 
tary Berrice in the civic guard; but there was no 
employment ; and eleven hundred of the inhabitants of 
8alo, a town on the lake rendered famous by the resi- 
dence of Lady Mary Wortley Montag^ie, had sold every- 
thing and repaired to Genoa, intending to emigrate, but 
they were aeait back again, and were now dispersed over 
the country, and, to a man, begging from door to door. 
An improviaatore, singing in the streets of Desenzano 
when we were there (5th Nov. 1816), attributed this 
misery to the AustiianB — an unlucky flight, for the poor 
poet was arrested and imprisoned 

From Desenzano we passed onwards to Feschiera, a 
fortress of the Scaliger princes, constructed amongst the 
reeds at the end of the lake, where the Mincio flows out 
of it, and not into it, as Gibbon so strangely asserted.* 



" Magna et prBBclara pellet urbs hffic in Italilt, in 
partibus Venetiarum, ut doeet Isidoms, quje Verona 



good meat and wine, that diet hcaog tbe only cnre of the diaonler. 
They wanted, doubtless, to riv&l Maria llieresa in her prescription 
of crollto de pftt^. The same wise men, in the programme of the 
procession of tbe patriarch on taking possesiiioa of his see, prescribed 
bis progrees to St. Mark's in a coach and six .' 1 

* See 'Historical lUnstrations of Childe Harold,' canto iv, p. 66. 
2nd edit. 1818, and page 330 of this volume. 
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vocitotnr olim antiqaitus." This was written about the 
year 790, when Charlemagne was master of Italy and 
Pepin himself resided in Verona ; but the reign of the 
CarloTJngian princes lasted only seventy-three years, 
tmd Yerona itself, ^though it appears to have been the 
strongest place of refuge in npper Italy, eonid not keep 
out the Barbarians, who for fifty years spread themselves 
over the fairest portion of the Peninsula. The Hunga- 
rians, a nation described as more ferocions than ferocity, 
were in Yerona abont the year 900 ;* and it is said that 
the fall of some ancient edifice during their stay was 
nearly &tal to the Arena, the &mous attraction of the 
place, for much damage being done by this accident, it 
was thought advisable to puU down that part of the 
other great building which threatened a Bimilar catas- 
trophe — accordingly what was standing of the outer 
circle of arcades of the amphitheatre was pulled down. 
The repairs began as early at least as the end of the 
sixteenth century, as an inscription records,t and have 
been frequent since that period. Napoleon devoted an 
annual sum to that object, and his zeal was conunemo- 



* "Gens ipsa feritatfl ferocior ac omnium Barbarorum immanita- 
tem post Be relinqiiena," says Muratori, ' Antiquitat, Medii Mvi.' 
Dis8. Prima I. i. p. 22. There BeemB to hare been a fnendly ooDr 
test between Mafiel and Muratori as to the exact date of the Hun- 
garian invBaion ; but the latter, in his 40th DiBBertation, aays posi- 
tively, " Tota ergo periodus lemmnanim quas ah Hungria Italia 
BBBtinuit inter annum 900 et ann. 950 revera concluditnr,"— P. HI. 

p. 67a 

t Quod fflt parte corrnerat dvitas a solo^reatitQit, hdzcv. 
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rated as usual, but the inscription has been efEaced. 
The Austrian govenunent, however, continue to devote 
tlie same sum to the same purpose. Like the Cdiseum, 
in fonner days, the lower arcades of this vast structure 
were, in part, converted into mean dwellings, one or 
two of which were inhabited when we first saw it. I 
cannot, howeyer, call to mind the old clothes' shops, by 
which Mr. Simond entered into the Arena, nor did I see 
any of the rags which that amusing writer must have 
thought wore the common banners of Italy, for he met 
them flying every where, and delighted to contrast the 
" gnenilles" with the past grandeur and present pride 
of the Italians. A wooden theatre and a circus for 
equestrian performances, were, we saw, fitted up and 
lost in the vast area. A better opportunity of com- 
paring B31. ancient with a modem eshibition of such 
games could not have been devised. The whole audi- 
ence of the theatre could now be easily seated on a 
smaU section (rf a few yards of the ancient amphithealre ; 
and the other spectacle, similar to Astley's or Franconi's, 
m^ht take place, at the same time, without interfering 
with the dramatic performance, whilst in spite of both 
shows, including audience and actors, men and horses, 
scenes and wooden circus, the huge circumference would 
appear almost epipty.* Large as it is Mr. Simond 



* The dimensions were as follows : — The actual elevation of the 
owterwall, 110 feet, but originally it was between 40 or W feet 
higher. The lai^t diameter, 478 feet ; the smaller, 375 feet. The 
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denies tlie possibility of 60,000 epectators finding room 
in HiB Yeronese amphitlLeatre, and redaces tlie number 
to one balf ; neTertheless it was calculated that when 
Pins YL in 1782 gave his benediction there, no less 
than eighty thoosand partook of the blessing. The 
ceremony is thus recorded : — ■ 



, :3W feet. MaWllon (Iter. Italic, torn. i. p. 24, 
edit, Faria, 1734) calls it " opus ina^e ac fere integrmn a Vero- 
neiuribnH magna diligeotis BeTTatmn;" but he reduces the uam- 
bet of spectators to 26,000. 

In the ' Rythmical Description of Verona,' written about the year 
790, there are these lines : — " Habet altum laberinthum, magnnm, 
per drcnitnin in qoa neacins egressus non valet egredi nisi igne 
Inoenue yel a filo glomere,* Forolsto specuMOstematolapidibus — > 
Bbi in qnatnor c&ntus magnns instat fomicepa — platen miiEe stetnalu 
aesedds lapidilnis.''— (fierum Ital. Scryji. t. ii. S ii. p. 1095.) 

The exact date of building the amphitheatre is unknown ; nor is 
it known at what period the niin of this huge structure b^an. 
I cannot recoTer the allusion to the ruin in the time of the Hnnga- 
rians. I find no earlier record of its decay than the iiotice in the 
* Cbnxiicon Yeionenae,' under date M.cr.XTitiii ; — " Millesinio supta- 
dicto intrautc mense Janoario, maxima pars alte Arenie Veronw 
eeddit terra motu m^pao per prius facto, videlicet ala exterior." — 
(Script. Mer. Ital. t. Tiii. p. 622.) 

The restoration and care of the Arena began at an early period — ■ 
certainly in the 13th century ; bat after that date the stones of 
it were carried away and used for modem buildings, and tliis " fatal 
use" of them, Maffei is obliged to confew was continued at least up 
to 1406.— {I»«sJt At^tealri, Ub. primo, p. 140, oper. t. t, adit. 
Milan, 1826.) 

The integrity of the inside of it, and the red cement used in 
reconstructing the blocks, give a very modem appearance (o this 
part of the structure, whjch contrastB strongly with the exterior 



E^ md«— Cutn Sli ^omsn, uid " Muqiiim " iutcad of ■■ am." 
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" Pica TL PoBT, Mai, 
"Traiu nlpino ledieoB itioere ciTibas et incolu proviuna per 
cuneoH arenamque compoeitU ab aureo Bolio (xelestia munera «X' 
oraTit.** — M. Savomiano, Pra^eeto. 

It is true that the multitude was not comniodioDsly 
arranged, for, when the blessiDg was given, much con- 
fosdon took place and many were seriously injured. 
The influx of s^^ngen into the city on that occasion 
caused . ^o a tempore famine. No such mischief 
happened when Joseph II. witnessed a hull fight there, 
which he appears, from inscriptions, to have done in 
1769 and 1779, nor could all the sovereigns of the 
Congress in 1822 attract so dangerous an assemblage, 
for notMng could pass off mcare peaceably than the 
concert and the ball with which their imperial and 
roy^ majesties were regaled in the amphitheatre. I 
happened to be at Yerona a few days afterwards before 
the decorations of the festival had been removed. In 
the middle c£ the arena stood a gigantic figure, half 
plaster, half drapery, of Madonna Verona; and, on the 
exterior wall, a large placard, like that of a travelling 
menagerie, contained the following invitation : — 

"QuotqootVeruiue connditia 
Imperatoree, B^es, PrincipeEque viii 
Dignitate, anetmitate, aapiealiii 

PrtBstuitiuiiDi. 
AmphitbeBtnim lugredinuiii 
Et amplitudini anhnwtun 
IV aiet ioei amplitndo." 

The English song-writer asks t(a a bowl " as hrge as 
his capaciouB sotd;". but the magnanimity which could 
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not be circnmseribed by the amphitheatre was hardly to 
be foond at the congress of V^ona. A. few days after 
the ccoicert in ihe amphitheatre the allied BOTereigna 
attended the performance of a cantata composed fca the 
occasion, and presented by the Chamber of Commerce 
of Yerona as " an c^fering to their adored soTcreign the 
Emperor Franda." The augnst visitore consisted of the 
EmperOT Alexander, the Emperor Francis, the Empress 
of AoBtria, the Eing of Naples, the King of Sardinia, 
the Dnchess of Lacca, the Archduke Beynier, Yiceroy 
of Lombardy, and the Empress Maria Lonisa. All 
these, escepting the last, vieie in the Imperial box in 
front of the ordiestra. When they first entered, the 
Emperor Alexander and the Empress of Austria seemed 
to preside over the ceremouies and te lead in the minw 
monarchs and introduce them to the people who greeted 
them warmly, particularly a lady whom they mistook 
for Maria Louisa. These great petsont^es were some 
time before they could arrange themselves in doe order; 
but after mnch bowing and curteying they were seated, 
land the performance began. The audience consislcd of . 
the masters of the civilised world, most of them present 
in person, and all by their ambassadors. The men, the 
scene, the occasion, it would seem impossible to imag^e 
a more imposing spectacle; nevertheless the general 
effect was inconsideTable, and Boesini's music, sung by 
Oalli, Crevelli, and Yelluti, the first artists in Italy, 
coupled with such poetry as the occasjou required, was 
jiot esteemed one of hia happy efforts. Whether th$ 
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nmBic was admired or not we could not at the time 
judge, for all applaose was forbidden, exoefit with re- 
ference to the real personages of the scene. Fileno, 
Elpino, Alceo, Argene, and oUier sbepberds and sbep- 
heideeses, representatdrea of the Lombard FroTinces, the 
Oenins of the Hoose of Anstria, attended by Clemency, 
Faith, Justice, and Yaloor, passed almost nonoticed 
before the assembled mouarchs; eren the Empercor 
Francis scarcely noticed, unless by a nod, the marks of 
faTOor bestowed open the Grenios of his House, nor 
moTed hiB eyes from the printed Cantata containing his 
own praise& It will be seen, from the dedication of the 
Canto to the Empennr Francis, that the Yeronese, to 
use an ezpressico of Swift, " gave their monarch better 
wei^t." 

"Sacra Haksta. 

" Be dalla eminaite maeati del Tnmo oonuuisurar id dovMM 
r offerte di un oeto di deTotiaaimi snddetti, il commerdo di Terona 
serbeiebbe un profondo e riEpettoao silenzio ; ma non. isd^na ua 
Padre Bmoiceo di rscoogliere i teneri aenai de' prop:j figli, e qaesta 
idea non meoo vera che dolce tinfranco, fn tutti, q\x4 Veronetd 
che Bono adetti al commereio. 

" Pochi carmi pronnnciati dalla pastorale innooenza poaaano tneri- 
tare DDQ Bolo agnardo benigno dalU patems maestik Tostra, e aanuiDO 
coal adempiati que' voti del cnore che lingua alcuna, ui peima, 
esprimer potrebbe adegoamente.' 

Whilst looking at the cluster of crowned heads it waa 
impossible not to remark that the absolate lords of so 
many nuUions of men had not only nothing to distin- 
guiah them from the common race of mankind, but were, 
in appearance, inferior to what might be expected from 
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the same number of gentlemen taken at hazard front 
any society in Ewx>pe. Nor was there to be Been s 
trait expressiTe of any great or attractive quality in 
all those who were to be the sonrcee of eo much happi- 
ness or misery to so large a portion of the ciTilised 
world. Yet some of those were notorionsly good men' 
in their private capacity, and scarcely one of them has 
been distLngaished for vices eminently pemicioiis to 
society, or any other than the venial fiiilings of humanity ; 
or, as a writer of no democratic tendency* says of them, 
« all excellent persons in private life^ all scom^jes of the 
coonbiee submitted to their sway." 

Of the sovereigns at Verona the Emperor Alexander 
took the most pains to ingratiate himself with the 
Veronese, by rambling about in pretended incognito, 
and seizing the hands of the ladies whom he happened 
to encounter in the streets, or giving sequins to the boys 
at play. He one day amused himself with c^rying up 
the coffee to his brother of Austria, and it was some 
time before Francis discovered that he was waited upon 
by an emperor in disguise. A strange but innocent 
frolic, but " vellem his potius nugis." 

To prepare for the Congress two hundred policemen 
were despatched from Venice to Verona, and two hundred 
from Milan. The number of troops in the city and 
round it amounted to 10,000. . The principal employ- 
ment of the police was to watch the proceedings of those 

• Mr. Stewart Rose, k bjs Laiert/rom the North ^ Italy, 
TOL. I. E 
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to vhom it vas not desirable the Italians slioQld have 
promiscuous access. The Ihnperor Alexander and the 
Duke of Wellington were the eqtecdal objects of their 
care. The latter peculiarly so ; for he had been much 
cheered in SL Mark's Square at Venice, and had become, 
nnwitUngly no doubts very popular by appearing in iiie 
pit at the opera-house there in plain clothes. Every 
moTement of the Emperor Alexander was vigilantly 
obseired and noted. A l^on of spies hovered romid 
him wherever he went At this time (1822) these most 
odious of all the satellites of despotism were in fall 
activity. The commotions of 1820 and 1821 had roused 
the susfdcions of all the petty monarchs of tiie Feninsula, 
aa well as of their mast^ at Yienna, The persons em- 
ployed were chiefly natives of the Italian Tyrol, who 
corresponded directly with Yienna or Milan, without 
reference fa the local authorities. One of Uiese spies 
did, however, hand in a report to the delegate at Yeroua 
implicating several respectable Veronese families, and, 
upon receivrag a reproof tea his officiousneas, actually 
went to Milan aad saw the Archduke Viceroy hunself, 
who made him a present of a hundred louis d'M. Thus 
encouraged he returned to Verona, and very soon sent 
in a list of Carbonari to Milan, including amongst them 
the delegate himself. It was not without some difficulty 
that the magistrate was saved and the denunciator ex- 
posed. 

Philip de Oomines had sagacity enough to see that 
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the interriewB of soTereigna seldom are advantageoTis to 
themselTeB, and it ia equallj or more certain tliat tlieir 
reepectire subjects derive no benefit from them, often 
the contrary. The ambition of Napoleon was not cured 
by meeting Frederick and Alexander on the raft, nor 
was the future intimacy between the sovereigns more 
cordial or sincere than before the meeting. Their 
eabjectfi traced from it nothing but future wars and 
more bloodshed. The conferences at Aiz produced no 
fruit except the melancholy reaction in France. The 
royal meeting at Troppaii immediately preceded the 
regulations against German liberty. At Laybaoh the 
subjugation ofltaly was resolved upon; and the congress 
of Verona, although it did not cause, yet permitted the 
French invasion of Spain. 

The Veronese are supposed to be much attached to 
the ancient order of things : they were the last to yield 
to the French in 1797, after a sanguinary struggle, of 
which there were signs in 1822. The French troops 
were in possession of the CasUe of St Pietro; the 
(atdzens were mastera of the town. The consequence 
was that the ^ot &om the castle injured several build- 
ings, which were not repaired when we saw them. Since 
that time the population has much decreased, and the 
ailk trade, which used to employ 10,000 hands, is also 
on the dedina Maffei says of the silk, " Che la gran 
quantitik d'un co^ prezioeo prodotto d i resa da gran 
tempo il prime sangue di questo corpo civile; poiche 
per 5, 6, e fino a sette cento mila ducati di denaio 
E 2 
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forestieTO a pub tirsr con la seta annaalmente in 
Verona." • 

Verona ia bnilt on the side and on the area of a 
natural theatre of hillB, the base of the high Alps ; and, 
what with its old battlements above, its dilapidated 
toidge, and its great Boman ruin in tbe centre below, 
has itself tlie air of an antiqtiity. The Adige flows cir- 
ctutonsly through the town, and before the peace of 
Presbnig (1805) was the boundary between the Lom- 
bard and Venetian states. The Veronese were always 
proud of their old bridge,t whose lai^est arch, not in 
the centre, bat on one side, they boast is laiger than 
that of the Bialto. The modem part of it was the work 
of Can Grande the Second. Fiye ceDtories have spared 
the tombs of the three Sealiger princes, which, although 
not in any church, but in what was once a church- 
yard, the old cemetery of Sta. Maria Antica, now 



• TzHOSA iLLUBTRiTA, porfa taio, eapo prima. Edit, Milan, 
1826. 

t HiBt. lib. ii. cap. li. Liutprand c&lU it " iugens mannoreua Dovi 
operis ntineque niBgDittidiais pms," and b&jb ootliing of the atoplii- 
theatre. This eleventh chapter of Liutprand affords a curious speci- 
men of the learning ef the CEclesiaatics of the tfflith ceutmy. The good 
ttshop puts into the mouth of the traitor who betrayed King Lewis 
to Berengarius the words of our Saviour ; — " Estote misericordea 
Hcnt et pater Tester misericore est. Nolite judicare et uon judica- 
bimini," &c. And Berengarius addressee his captive with the first 
words of Cicero's Catilinarian Oration : — " Quonsqne tandem 
ahntere, Ludovice, patientii nostra ? " for which abuse of his patience 
the ferocious conq'ueror condemns tlie King to lose his eyes, saying 
to him,—" Yitam tibi, sicut ei qui te mihi prodidit promisentm 
fontodo, oonloB Ytm tibi mferri non solum jubeo sed compello." 
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an open street, and protected only by iron trellis-vork, 
have received no injnry. The elegant fretwoii and tlie 
small statues of these slmnes are iresh and un&ded. 
The stone ooffins are in the air; and in 1816 my 
fellow-traTeller, naturally enough, remained that such a 
eepulchre renders the contemplation of death less dread* 
fill than our dreary deep-sank ondetground vaults. In 
Italy this custom is very general; and even in thd 
chnrchesthe sarcophfl^;u8 is usually above-ground. With 
us the monument is a cenotaph. There is no memorial 
which recalls the lives of our great predecessors so 
vividly ae that which records their deaths ; but when we 
find ourselves surrounded l^ their mortal remains, the 
feeling is still stronger, and we almost fancy ourselves 
their contemporaries. In Italy the great men are to be 
sought for amongst the tombs. 

The style of the tombs of the Scabgers is a mixture 
of the pointed and the Bomanesque. Cansignorio,* the 



' Thin m^aificent Lord CausignorinB three days before hiH death 
killed tus brother P&aliui Albuinus, in order th&c bis own bastards, 
Bartliolomew and Anthony, might socoeed him. They did succeed 
him, and thm Bartholomew killed his loolher AnQumy; shortly 
after which mnrder, Terona fell into the hands of Fianciscus Novellns, 
of Canam ; and, says the chronicler : — " £t uc finivit doniinlam 
Ulofam de la Scala qui mutno se interfecerant, etc. Et sic finis 
ipeormn eat." " And so ended the dynfuty of the De la Scalaa, who 
killed one another ; and so there was an end of them." — (CAronfcoft 
VenmeTiae, ah an. 1117, ad an, osqae 1278; Ber. Ital. Scrip, 
t. Tiii, p. 660, ed. Milan, 1726.) But it appears by the story that 
the chronicler is wrong — Bartholomew did not kill Anthony, but 
Anthony killed Bartholomew. Anthony himself was poiprawd m 
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worst of the three princee, has by far the largest monn- 
ment.* 

The shrines of the Scaliger princes are not, however, 
80 mnch the object of cnriositjr &>t Englishmen as the 
stone cofBn called the Tomb of Jnliet, which may be 
eqnaUy authentic with the Shabspearian relics at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, for there is the same proof for it, namely, 
the podtive assertion of liie local authorities. The ear- 
cophagus lies above-ground in a garden without the 
city, where stood the Franciscan convent of Friar Law- 
rence. A tradition tells that it had been originally in a 



EaTenna by order of JohnGaleazzoTiBconti,' to whom the final orer- 
tiiTOW of the ijcala family must be aacribed. — (See BaHam'i Middle 
Ago, chap. iii. part li.) The Scaligeis were brde of VeroDa about 
113 years. The laat, who reigned for a few days, was Guglielmo de 
la Bcala, who was a bastard of Can Grande II. He and bis bodb 
were supported byFianciscoNovellode Carrara; and inihe quarrels 
between that prince and the Yenetians, Yerona was taken by the 
latter, who held it until their downfall in 1797. 

The Canara family were masters of Padna about eighty-seveo 
years, from Giacomo Oiande, in 1313, to Francesco II., who was 
strangled in the prisons of Yenicc with bis two sons — a tragical 
story, bnt disposed of very sninmarily by Sannndo, the bit^rapher 
of the Doges: — " A17diGeiinajo, aoradivespro, s'intese per la terra, 
che il Signor Francesco da Carrara di Padova era stato in prigione 
strangolato per deliberazione del Consiglio de' Dicci, e fu detto esser 
norto de catarro. II suo corpo fn portato a sepilire a Sanio Ste- 
fono in un area. Sicohfe si dice uom morto non/a guerra." — Vile de' . 
Duchidi Venecia ; ap. Rer.Itdl. Scrip, lom.utii. p.832, edit. 1733. 

• See Mr, Gaily Knigbt's splendid work, Scdesiattical Arcki' 
lecture vn Ibdy, vol. i. plate Si. 

■ The historians Dam and Sismondi give 
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church, aod sceptics assert that the old tomb has been 
lost ; bnt, between my first and third visit, in 1845, to 
Yerona, a pictnre of the church and tomb had been 
happly imagined, to satisfy the inquiries and silence the 
doubts of strangerB. 

For one "Knglish tfareller vho has read Dante or 
thinks anything of Can Grande on entoring this city, 
ten thousand call to mind that Borneo and Juliet, ao- 
eording to their historian-poet, lived, and lovod, and died 
in Verona ; and I may add that Lord Byron and myself 
talked a great deal more of Shakspeare than of CatoUu^ 
or Claadian, or Dante, and listened attentively to the 
guide, who told us the true story, out of the fi^;edy, 
and added, that, although Juliet died so long ^;o as 
1303, the Montecchi and Capuletti &miUes were not yet 
quite extinct. But this was long before the days of 
handbooks. We carried off a chip of the red marble 
from the tomb itself, like trae believers.* 

The so-called tomb of King Pepin, althou^ partly 
nndergronnd, has been less respected than that of the 
Bcahgers. The vault was opened, and the body, whose 
ever it was, cmried away — some said by the French. 
The Germans had as httle respect tor the church and 
cemetery and tomb of St. Zeno, the patron saint of 
Terona,t for they converted the cloisters into a cavalry 



* See Lord Byron'i Letter of Nov. IT, 1816, in Uoore's L^e, 
quarto, vol. il, p. 50, See also Murray's Bandbook, which lai^hs at 
the sentimental young and elderly ladies who do as we did. 

t SeetbeEcoLEHiABTicAi' AacHiTBCTiiBB of Italy, t>oj.i.j>iatevi 
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barrack. Tlte sexton, Bhowing the place, remarked that 
the said Ftenoh and Germans were " dni bovi " — a true 
impartial Italian contempt for all Tranaalpines. Both 
these oseo had spared a beautiiul fresco in the cloisters 
— an infant Jesns. The Martyrdom of St. Geoi^, in 
the chorch of that name, hy Fanl Yeronese, and the 
fiunouB A^smnption, by Titian, in the cathedral, had not 
gained admirers by their return &om Paris; for they 
were in positions where it was rery difficult to see them 
distinctly, and were, moreoyer, exposed to injury from 
damp, and candle-smoke, and inc^ise. 

Verona has been fortunate in prodacing a writer who, 
devoted much of his life and learning to illustrate his 
native city, and wh(»e partiality, fond aa it is, seldom 
betrays him into exaggeration. Maffei's great work, 
' Yerona UlustiatA,' has been abridged for the use of 
strangers, who might find it inconrenient to travel with 
the five Tolomes of the laat Milan edition of 1826 ; but, 
in truth, the curiosity of foreigners is generally monopo- 
lized by the amphitheatre, and is contented with a 
glance at the other Eoman remains. The double gate- 
way of Gallienus is mnch of the same merit as his arch, 
at Borne ; but I cannot say that it struck me as being 
overloaded witJi ornament* Being the first I had seen 
in Italy, I read the inscription with the interest with 



• " L' arohitottura di qoeata porta benotB TiEiasa per 1' eccesBO 
degli ornameati e per licenze in eaaa. nsate moHtr& 1' arte gia guasta 
ma aoa perduta."— Vsboha Illubt. P, III, cap. 2, vol. It. p. 72, 
edit. Hilan, 1826. . . 
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vMch any record of the maeters of the Itomau world 
iospired me in those days ; and when I saw the " Coss " 
felt some awe, withont much considering who the oon- 
8ula wOTe and what the emperor was. The Arco di 
Gravi, which Falladio called " most beaatifal," the work 
of a period of art superior to that of Vitmviua, according 
to Scammozi, was taken down by the French at their 
first conquest of Lombardy. Maffei, howerer, terms it 
part of the skeleton of an arch.* 

Two of the arches of the Ponte di Ketra, which abut 
upon the Castello Vecchio, are a Iloman work ; all that 
remains of the ancient theatre can only he seen inside a 
house in the Fiazetta del Bedentore. These and some 
fragments of the old wall of Gsllienus are, so &r as I 
am aware, the only ancient remains of a city which, fas 
relics of Boman magnificence, has been ranked next to 
Eom&t But the Lapidario of Maffei, the sncceesor of 
the Fhilharmomc Musenm, which attracted the attention 
of Mabillon,^ has been much increased since the death 
of its illustrious founder ; and the Athenian Will, which 
the French carried to Fsris, has been r^tored to the 
collection. 

Verona, from the days of Constantino, has been the 



• " Parte dello Bcheletro d' tin bjco, celebmti«aiino pftrimenta 
dagli arcldtetti," — Vbhon. Illub. vol. i». p. 83. 

t " E pdcbfe Verona in m^^^i^r copia ne has ccnBerrato di qna- 
lunqoe Jtra citta eccettnando Roma." — Tebon, Illfs. vol. iv. 
cap. 11, p. 62. 

t Itke Itauc, torn. i. cap. 16. He travelled in 1685, 
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great bulwark of Upper Italy. That contineror, in bis 
struggle for empire, fonght his first important battle 
under its walls ; and here it was that, in 1848, the &te 
of the peninsula was decided; so that, in one sense, 
Y^rona might in these days be called, as she was in the 
time of the Scaligers, — 



When I passed some days there in 1845, every height 
appeared to me crowned by a battery commanding the 
city ; and I was told that the Austrians were still add- 
ing to the defences of the citadeL 



* Cauzooe diretta a Mastiu della ScaU. — Teboh. Illus. torn, it 
cap. prim. p. 61, 
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OHAPTEE VL 

Verona to Montobello — Ticenza — PalkdLui rilta of Count Capm 

— Olimpic Theatre — Effect of political condition on dnunatio 
writing — Ooldoni — Modern melodramea — Condition of Italian 
ftctots — The Setto Communi — Padua — The University — 
The Bo — Twnb of Antenor — Livy — Pamoufl natiTos of Padu 

— St, Anthony — St. Giustina — Dondi. 

The country between Verona and Montebello appealed 
to Burnett, nearly two centuries ago, to be better culti- 
vated than any other part of Italy. The merit of the 
culture is not easily determined by a passing traveller, 
but nothing can exceed the beauty of it, ntH* the appa- 
rent richnesB, The vines hang in festoons ^m rows of 
mulberry trees, ia fields of clorer, and millet, and 
maize, and other grains. The neighbouring hills are 
clothed with vineyards and gardens to their sununifa^ 
and are studded with whit« villages and villas, with, 
here and there, an old castle, or a walled town, npon a 
distant height. The country, on the day we passed 
(1816), seemed to have poured forth all its population 
mto the roads. All classes, gaily or neatly dressed, 
were hurrying to the iair at Verona ; groups of children 
were playing in the fields by the road-side, and cue 
little girl was swinging on a festoon of vine tendrils 
between the mulberry trees. There was nothing in the 
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Bcene to remind na that thia country had been a battle- 
field over aad over again, and, only a little more than 
two years ago, bad been the theatre of war, Uonte- 
bello, indeed, with ite castle, did recall the victory and 
the title of one of Napoleon's most favoored marshals. 
From this place to the neigbbonrhood of Yicenza 
the country is less populous and leas enclosed. The 
Euganean range appears on the south, whilst the dark 
shadowy forme of the Trentine Alps bound the northern 
horizon. Near Yicenza the white villages, and gaudy 
summer-hotises, and battlemented walls of gardens, 
crown the summits of vine-covered, conical emineocee, 
hardly to be called hills. The immediate approach to 
the. city is through a suburb of detached villas ; but the 
general effect is much more pleasing than the individual 
examination of these Falladian abodes, where mansions 
of porticoes and pediments, with an approach between 
spulptnred pilasters, surmounted by statues of gods and 
heroes, are frequently found to be in a cabbage garden, 
enclosed by four dead walls. 

Yicenza. 

The author of ' Letters from the North of Italy ' says 
of this place, " I saw more beggars and more palaces* 



•Vioenaa aeema to have overflowed with noblea and powerful' 
funilieB. At the ead of the ' Chronicles ' of Qodi, who is thought to 
have written about the year 1313, three lists are given : the first, of 
fifly-nz families, settled in Yicenza; the .second, of twelve nobl» 
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here than In any other town in Italy." We did not 
find beggars in much greater force here than in other 
Italian cities of 30,000 inhabitants. The architeetoral 
merit of the palaces, which it requires an architectnral 
eye to understand, is not set off by the Danowness of 
the streets, made still narrower by arcades, nor by 
the multitude of white tin pipes projecting firom the 
eaves, nor by the number of these buildings, which 
diminishes the effect of each of them.' Bat the 
Palazzo Pubblico (or Ftefettizio), the Giotiiic basilica, 
with Falladian loggie, the two columns, between which, 
as at Venice, criminals were executed, and other 
structures of the Piazza de' Signori, are grand and im- 
posing. I am not aware of any Boman remains at 
Vicenza, but Mabillon was shown some fragments of an 
ancient amphitheatre.! Strangers are taken to see the 
villa Capra, the prototype of Palladian Chiswick. It ia 
worth a walk, and so also is the Monto Berico, with its 
arcaded stations, and the sanctuary at the snmmit, if it 

families, all of tbem counts, who were extinct, and sosrcely remem- 
bered, when the list was copied from t^ MSS. ; the third, of 
ninety-nine powerful famiUeit, many of them noble and very ancient. 
Yet Yiceuza aeema to have been pre-eminently miBeiable in theao 
dark days. The chronicler, a noble native of the city, b^ns hiH 
Proludinm in these temiB: — "Enanare deliberanti miserias, affli^ 
tiones, oppresaiones, clades, depopnlattonee, Btn[H«, incendia, catami- 
tatea, et c^ea qnaa civitas Yicentia, ejusque diatrictua bactenus 
paasa eat," &o.— Hke, Ital. Scrip, t, viii. p. 69, edit. Milan, 1726. 

* The Handbook calls tbem Venetian Gothic. 

t Itbb Itauo,, torn, i. p. 26, cap. 17. — " Voracisaima temporii 
injuria Vicentinamonunientoadeo attrita sunt ntnnac priaci decoris 
perex^oa sap«nt notitia,'' said a learned Ticentine to Uabillon. 
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were only to enjoy the prospect of the loyely country, 
and the city, and the winding river, Bacchiglione, 
below. The Letters from the North of Itely have given 
due praise to this chanuing scena 

The Olimfio Theatre. 

This copy of an ancleut playhouse received its name 
from the Society of the Olimpici, at whose expense it 
was hmlt It is not only without a rival, but without 
an imitation, for Scammozzi's theatre, at Sahhionetta, 
has long ceased to exist ; yet every other FalladJan 
structure has been copied in every countiy in Gmope, 
and such a wooden building, with its stuccoed statues 
and decorations, would cost but little, and would be a 
useful appendage to classical schools, and even our own 
nniveraities. The tiieatre was not finished until 1584, 
four years after the death of Falladio, when Yiucenzo 
Scammozzi completed it, and it was opened with the 
' CEdipus ' of GiustioianL The ' Sofonisba ' of Triseino 
was twice performed there; but in later tiroes it hag 
been osed only for balls and concerts ^ven in honour 
of the succeeding sovereigns of Italy ; — Joseph IL, 
Napoleon, and Frauds, enjoyed that distinction. The 
records of loyalty towards the first of these Emperors 
still disfigured, in 1822, the bases of some of the statues. 
The theatre is capable of holding 2400 spectators. 

Italy was, and still is, &mons for the magnificence of 
her theatres ; and dramatic writing was, and still is, her 
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comperatiTely inferior accomplishment. Her political 
condition has generdly heen add\iced aa the sufficing 
cause of this deficiency — it appears to me without reason, 
for Comeille and Molifere were not the dtizeng of a free 
state, nor did our own greatest dramatists live under such . 
institations as we now enjoy. Indeed, even in our own 
times, the stage licenser has had something more than 
nominal authority. Besides, the many commimities of 
Italy were not always governed despotically. Macchia- 
teUi could expose hypocrisy in Florence, and, in the 
worst times, the writers of one state might display their 
humour at the expense of follies notoriously prevalent 
in another. It may be added that the best comedies 
may be produced without giving offence to the most 
sensitive government. The ' School for Scandal,' or the 
' Suspicious Husband,' would have encountered no oppo- 
sition from any Italiui authority, had any Italian genius 
been equal to the production of them. The same may 
be said of tragedy, except where, in times of excite- 
ment, the representation of certain exploits, and the 
expression of particular sentiments, may bear too 
directly upon existing circumstances, and awaken feel- 
ings which a pmdent government would wish to lie 
dormant. It is no wonder that the ' Gongiura de' Fazzi ' 
Bbould be a forbidden play, but the ' Mirrha,* and other 
of Alfieri's tragedies, which are daUy performed, show 
that, where great dramatic genius really exists, it can 
easily find means for the display of all its powers, even 
within the limits prescribed by despotism. Except 
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'Julius Ctesar,' all Sfaakspeare's plays might be per- 
formed at Yiemia. The early tT^;ic writerg chose many 
of the same subjects as were afterwards adopted with so 
much success in England and in France. ' Moriamue/ 
' Tancredi,' ' Merope,' ' Cfflsar,' ' Semiramis,' had ap- 
peared in Italy before they had triumphed beyond the 
Alps. In truth, if &eedom from restraint were the 
chief inc^itire to dramatic talent, the Italians would 
excel as much in dramatic compodtioa as in other 
Inanches of literature, for their comedy abounds in 
satire and sarcasm capable of personal apphcation more 
than the dramas of France or England ; indeed, the 
Commedia dell' arte, on which it is founded, is httle 
else than satirical drollery. The chief merit of it, as 
Lord Byron observed to me, consists in telling home 
trnths ; but the plots are flimsy and insignificant, the 
characters are iudividnal and local, not specific and 
generaL The manners and sentiments resulting from 
such plots and characters are not so much those of 
nature, nor of European society, as they are artificial 
and prorincial, intelligible only to one sort of audience, 
and in one community. The language partakes, in 
some degree, of the same defect; and Uke inferior 
English comedies, much of the humour consists in the 
dialect. The half extemporary forces, now banished 
from the regular stage, the masked Pantaloons of Venice, 
the pasteboard Girolamos of Milan, might be adduced 
to proTe that the Italian genius is not averse to metri- 
ment; far, from it, since the broad humour of these 
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buffooneries, which are freqaeutly annoimced as "tutto 
DA BiDEBE," is really yery laughable. I saw Yeatris 
in the 'Trumpeter,' at Venice; ListoD was oever 
J>etter. 

But Goldoni, who aspired to the real honours of the 
sock, find who is generally thought to have obtained 
them — ^h^ as it appears to me, may be quoted as proof 
that comedy, in the modem geoBe of the word, as dis- 
tinct &om iarce and tragedy, is not one of the prodoo- 
tions of Italian genius. Ariosto, Bentivoglio, the comic 
writers of ^Florence, with the great Macchiavelli himaelf, 
have shown bow far the art was understood by the 
claesical dramatists of former times ; yet no one but an 
Italian critic would compare the best of their produc- 
tions with the masterpieces of the French or English 
sdiool ; nor would the Itfdians themselves now tolerate 
them on the stage. Are any of the Tuscan comedies, 
are even Lasca'a, ever acted in these days? I belieye 
not, any more than the Aminta or the Canace, or the 
Calaudna, all of which, in their different styles, were 
the wonder and the delight of their day, and established 
the reputation of their respective authors. Cesarotti, in 
his letter to Denina, says of Speroni's play, that if 
Canace is now foi^tten, her contemporary sisters have 
not survived her. Nor would Groldoni himself be popu- 
lar even now, were it not that, with all his defects, he 
has not been surpassed by any native writer. But I 
contend that these defects are not to be attributed to 
the pplitical condition of the people for whcnn he wrote. 
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He &ils in points totally unconaected with SQch a cause, 
and ia tainted vitli ihoee vices which I have akeady de- 
smbed as characteriHtio of modem Italian comedy.* 
iHi, Forsyth seems to attribute the inferiority of dra- 
matic compoeition partly to the preference given to thel 
opera, and partly to the degraded condition of the 
Itfdian actor. Bat how was it that music came to be 
preferred to the language of the stage ? and how, in a 
country where dramatic imitation seems the delight of 
all classes, how was it that the professors of the his- 
tricmic art fell into contempt? Whatever may be the 
cause of the deficiency, the Italians themselves seem as 
sensible of it as foreigners ; and most of the plays, not 
tragedies, which I have seen in Italy, were imitations or 
translations &om the sentimental comedies, or tales, 
which have disgraced the literature and infested the 
stage of our own and other countries. The half- 
historical, patchwork piece, a monster on the stage, and 
which, even in romance, requires a master genius to 
make it tolerable, was attempted by Groldoni before it 
became so popular in the succeeding age ; but it was 
seasoned with satirical allusions and mimicry, intel- 
ligible to natives but lost upon foreigners. Such is his 
Torqnato Tasso, written to ridicnle the Tuscans, in 
which Leonora is the mistresB, not the sister, of Al- 



• For Uie opinion given of Goldoxil I would refar to a nioit com- 
petent anthoritf , the Ut« Stewart Roae. My friend di Breme was 
of the same wsy of thinking, and gave mortal offence by calling him 
" Patron Tenatioo." 
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phonso, in whicli the poet's madness is attributed to love, 
and after being sent to the hospiiAl, not for seven years, 
but five minntes, he accepts an invitation to be croTraed 
in the Capitol, and bo conclndea the drama. His 
Moli^re ifl another strange perversion of personal 
history. It is in rhyme, and, to say the truth, is no 
favourite frith the Italians. I saw it performed at the 
St Laca Theatre, at Yenice, to an audience of just 
fifty-five souls. Since the days of Goldoni tihere have 
been numberless biographical dramas of a similar kind, 
and even contemporary heroes are occasionally intro- 
duced, not> as with us, to help out an exhibition of 
hcHrsemanship, but as amusements of the r^nlar stage. 
We saw Lord Exmouth bconbarding Algiers t« a very 
crowded audience at Yenice, not long after the real 
admiral had triumphed on the coast of Barbary. His 
lordship was dressed in a jacket, with a feather in bis 
cap.' Mythological dramas, like operas without musi<^ 
or ballets without d&ncing, are very popular with them ; 
to US they would be intolerable. I have befbre said that 
the actor is held in no houonr in Italy ; in fact, he is 
treated like a stroller of the lowest order — his sappUcar 
tions to the audience, his showman's picture, playhouse- 
placard, his drees, his scenery, bis benefit begging-tray 
— all bespeak the meanness of his condition. The 



* Out friends the French put up with this miserable mock drnna. 
A thing, called ' Edmond Eean,' representa that great actor as rival 
Jbr some woman with the Prince of Wales, and boxing with him. 
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whole ezp^ises of one of the principal theatres at 
Venice, including the salaries of the actors, amounted 
in (me season onl; to three hundred pounds ; yet the 
company Veatris e Veniet addressed the most bene- 
volent public in strains of pathetic gratitude for past 
faTOUrs and solicitatiou for foture patronage. " K there 
is a happy mtmient in the life of man," said one of these 
placarded addresses, "it is when he revisits friends dear 
to him by the recollection of past benefits;" but, like 
true Italians, they frequently chooee these occasions for 
moralizing, and convert an advertisement into a political 
lesson. One of the companies began their play-bill 
thus : " When Europe was divided into factious." 

The favours of the audience are divided between the 
actors, the author, and the scene-painter, each of whom 
is now and then called for at the end of the play. On 
one occasiou, an ape, who had it is true been the prin- 
cipal personage in the drama, was obliged to appear, 
and received the applause of the spectators. My valet 
do place, who was standing behind me at the time, 
seemed ashamed of his feUow-countrymeo, and ezi 
claimed, " Oh, Popolo 1" 

The Olimpic Theatre, which no pains were taken to 
preserve when we saw it, is hidden in an obscure lane. 
The fa9ade of Falladio's own house may be easily over- 
looked near the Verona gate ; and the famous Botunda, 
before mentioned, of Count Capra, has a little pot-herb 
garden before one of the fronts, and is flanked by dead. 
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walls, balustraded, as it were, with dirty statues. The 
Palladiaa Triumphal Arch is preserved with Bomewhat 
more care, as it bestrides the base of the long flight of 
steps leading to the Madonna of Monte Berico. Yet 
Falladio is more freqnently in the mouth of the Vioen- 
tine guide than any other native; and even at Padua 
he divides the palm with Livy. 

To n^lect the objects, and even the men, of whom 
they are proud, has long been one of the vices of the 
Italians, although much has been said of the splendid 
patronage of early times. The governments of the 
peninsula have seldom shown much anxiety to save 
either the one or the other from premature decay ; and 
few individuals have had both the will and the means 
to become patrons of living artists or guardians of their 
masterpieces. The latter, like many good books that 
are more often praised than read, are generally left to 
the care of a hireling, who farms them as a show, and 
who, to secure his daily subsistence, only provides that 
they shall last his time, and not fall to pieces before hia 
eyes. If FaUadio in his lifetime received no more sub- 
stantial encoun^ement than another great Yicentiue 
artist, he was as much neglected as some of his works. 
Sansovino was proto-architect to the empire of St Mark, 
and bis pay was just nine Venetian lire a-week.* 

* From the Pitani Paptn, 
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The Setti Coionnii. 

A frieDd of miuG, whom I met on the road from 
Vicenza to Padua, endeavoored to induce me to turn 
back with him and visit the " Sette Communi," a moun- 
tainoos district of the Vicentine territory, inhabited by 
certeun Cimbrians, who talk something like German — ■ 
indeed, a very polite Teutonic dialect, if credit is to be 
given to a Danish sovereign, who was delighted with his 
reception by them. But these Cimbrians and this king 
of Denmark have fallen into abler hands, and iix. 
Stewart Eoee has made good sport vrith his Majesty 
Frederick the Fourth and his Teutonic cousins,* and I 
do not much regret that I did not "seek out these 
savages in their huts and hired farms." 

Padda. 

We entered Padua by a ne^ected gateway, in the 
midst of ruined houses. The walls were " a world too 
wide" for its shrunk population. Excepting Ferrara, 
it had an air of desolation and desertion more striking 
than that of any Italian city. Without going back to 
the old times, when the Atenorea Athenese sent 110,000 
fighting men into the field, Padua was very flonrishing 
when she was the head of an independent state. This 
was the cose with most of the Italian cities so long as 



• Xttter jjiv./rtm thelfora t/IbUy. 
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they weie govenied by " detestable little tyrants of their 
own," under different denominationB, whether princes, 
or lords of a council, or popular aseembli^. The spoils 
of one of the last lords of Fadua, at the arsenal of 
Venice, show what happiness might be expected under 
his rule — a spiked collar for his captives, and a padlock 
for his wife. Tet Padua long continued to be very 
populous. She had, in 1816, only 25,000 inhabitants* 
The conversion of the tyrant's tower (Eccelino) iato an 
observatory, has not saved either the city or the uni- 
versity &om decay. The students of this most cele- 
brated university have dwindled with the population. 
They were once 18,000 ; we fonnd them 400 ; but tho 
staff was kept up at its full complement — ^there were no 
lees than fifty-four professors. A residence of three 
years is required for a law degree, and of seven for a 
medical graduate. The public examinations take place 
in June, when from 60 to 70 students take their 
d^reee. On this occasion Fadua is plastered with 
sonnets, A student, with whom we were acquainted, 
informed us that he attended tbree lectures in the fore< 
noon of several days in the week — one on political 
economy, one on civil law, and a third on general polity 
or government. What use or application could be the 
result of the last lecture we did not ask him. The lee- 



• In 1842 reckoned &t 42,000 by Murrat/'i Bdridbook. This 
author!^ Btatea tbe stndente at a namber fluctuating from 1600 to 
2000. They mnat have iocreaaed greatly sinoe cur Tint. 
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tnrea are not compulsory. We stteaded one on experi- 
mental pMosopIiy in the Palladian Bo — ^the Academical 
Palace. The students clapped their hands at the con- 
clnsion oC the lecture. We did not think the inner 
tortile, in iteelf a beantiM building, impioTod by the 
escutcheons of the former memb^iB of the univeisity, 
which are hung round the walls and on the ceiling. 

Onr student showed me the tomb of Antenor, the 
Trojan founder of Padua, without the slightest indica- 
tion of want of faith. The sarcophagus is Crothic all 
over. The sepulchral slab asoibed to the patron 
heathen saint of Padua does, in iact, belong to a freed- 
man of Livy'B fourth daughter ; but tradition has given 
authenticity to the bust of the great historian ; and one 
of the M-ms belonging to the skeleton discovered in 
1413, and recognised as being the mortal remains of 
Titus Livius, was presented by the city to Alphonso IV'. 
of Kaples, at the suggestion of Panormita, the Venetian 
ambassadmr ; so records an inscription over the tomb in 
the great public hall called the Palazzo della Bazicme, 
a noble structure. We asked who built it ; our guide 
said " Livio." • 

But Livy and Antenor are not the only boasts of 
Padua. Contiguous to the church of St. GiuBtina, 
round an oval cavity, the site of an ancient wnphi-' 
theatre, are placed a series of freestone statues, many ot 



' 'See Mitrray't Handlook for a description of thia hall, the worfc 
of Fnte Giclraimi. 
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them lepreseoting Paduana, &om Livy downwards, all 
well known in their native territory, but many never 
beard of beyond the terra firma provinces of the AJCoat 
Serene Bepublic. When Deniua, in 1795, published his 
discourse, addressed to the Berlin Academy in 1793, in 
which he confined the merits of the PaduanB to the 
probity of the men and the chastity of the women, " a 
sort of bonbsmmie, the effect of a fat soil and a heavy 
air," Cesarotti indignantly repelled the slander, and in 
a long letter to the Abate endeavoured to diow that the 
wealth of his fellow citizens had not made them more 
stupid nor less valiant than their neigbbouis, and the 
poet jH^nccd a formidable list of Fataviuian heroes, 
such aa Giannino di Feragra, " riguardato come I'Achille 
di Fadova/' and Arquano Buzzacarino, "ancor pitt 
&moso," whom Denina had shmneAilly overiooked. 
The letter is found in the fourth volume of Cesarotti'a 
collected works,* and is an amusing specimen of Italisn 
provinciality : but, in truth, Denina was unjust — he bad 
no right to forget that Davila was a Faduan, 

If the students of Hm once lamed university could bd 
made restless by the images of their forefathers, they 
might, in the Prato della Valle, pass many hours of 
sleepless meditation on the many roads to human glory. 
Bat example is lost where imitation is dangerous ; and 
even under the Venetian republic distinction could very 
seldom be gained, except by a Patrician. At this day 
the statues of the Prato would be scarcely noticed, were 



■■ P, 349, edit. Milan, 
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not two of them the work of Canora. Eight years 
bad elapsed between the fiist prodaction c^ this gieat 
sculptor, the Basket of Frnit, en the Staircase of 
the Farsetti Palace, at Venice, and the statae of the 
Marchese Poleni (the coireepondent of Newton), 
which adomfl the Frato ; and the interral had been em- 
ployed on works, one of which, at least, gave promise 
of his fiitare iame. Indeed, the Pisani Dcedalos and 
Icarus, produced in 1779, had already received the 
applanse of Borne. The Pdeni was scolptnFed in 1780. 
Cicognara, in his fimeral oratum on Cauova, calls it a 
juvenile work. It does not seem tJhe work of tlie same 
hand that bad, HiQ year before, prodnced tlie Deedalns. 
The surpassing excellence of Caooya is not^ perhaps, 
to be sought for in his representations of the real human 
figure. There be was surpassed by many who were 
infinitely inferiw to him in the higher efibrts of the art 
When his tniginalB reminded him of the nympb-Iike 
Toluptoons forms which were congenial to bis imi^ina- 
tion, his portraits were masterpieces of elegance and 
beauty ; and where his Irving subjects, as with Napoleon 
and his august mother, enabled him to copy the antique^ 
be was eminently successful ; but, with these exceptions, 
I know of no bust, and there are many ofthem, norfiill- 
length figure, c^ this renowned artist, not even bis Popes 
of the Vatican, in which he ^wed himself to be at the 
head of his profession in portraiture.* In this brandi of 



* Cicognara, indeed, extois the Bezzonico of St. Peter's ta s perfect 
imitation of teal natnra ; but tin ileeiaiig lion la generallf preferred 
to the inijdiGating Pops, 
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Bcnlptnre he was occaedoDally below the ordlnAiy run of 
artista Witness his Mdeoas FeFdinand, in the Stndii at 
Naples ; an unhappy suhject, it is true, hut something 
bettar might have been made eren of this monstrona 
monarch. 

The celebrated adopted saint of Padua (it Santo, as he 
is called) has maintained his worship in the great 
chorch,* where his chapel is rich in eculptnre and in 
rdics. Of the latter there we more than 700 in one 
case. His tongue and his hand-writing are kept apart, 
also the g^ass with which Anthony broke a stone, in 
proof of his miracoloua power. 

The great Benedictine establishment at the much 
admired Sta. Giustina, although it had lost the greater 
part of its wealth, still (in 1816) educated 300 young 
men for the priesthood. The library was still rich in 
first editions, and the librarian seemed well qualified for 
the care of such treasures. He dwelt with much delight 
on the detection of the surreptitioos Fine's ' Horace,' 
and of the fitlse DelpHn ' Cicero,* both of them more 
&tally correct than the fianlty cn^ginals. In the pseudo 
Horace, on a medal of Cfesar, the mistake " post est " 
was corrected to " potest," and in the Cicero's philo- 
sophical treatises, pt^ 76 was Mlowed by page 77, and 
not by page 78, as in the authentic copy. The librarian 

* See tbe xxist plate, reprewnting Saa Aotonio of Padva, in the 
EocLMiASTioAi- Abchitbcttjbb of Italy. The contiguonB eqnes- 
trtan statue of Ensmo di Ksmi, the condottiere, by Donatello, is 
Juatly criticised by the Edndbook, p. 812. 

F 2 i ;, 
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showed us an antt^rapli letter from Petrarch to Dondi,. 
in which the poet seems to have been Bingalaiiy precise, 
not only in his style, bat bis hand-writing, which is 
ele^;ant and accurate to ihe last degree. The inai^;iu 
contains a few corrections, for which he apologises in the 
opening sentence. 

The great aatronomical cloc^ which procuied for 
Giacomo Doudi the correspondence of Petrarch, and 
gave him and bis family a title, was remored trom 
Padua to Bolc^:na, and from Bologna to Madrid, but it 
has been restored to the tower in the Piazza de' Signori. 

The Doadi &mily has produced merit of almost every 
description. Lacrezia Dondi dell' Orologio, wife of 
Piero Enea degli Obizzi, more than rivalled die tame of 
her Boman namesake, for she saved her chastity, thongh 
she lost her life. Cesarotti asks Denina whether there 
is not Bometbing more than " bonbommie " in this.* 



" The reader may not disiike to see a specimen of Cesarottj'a 
PataTiniCy. The Abate Coati, a personage with whom &e Hhiglish 
literati of the early jart of the last century were well acquainted, 
but whose renown has not been increased by time, is described by 
Cesarotti in the following terms : — " Qneat' oomo pot«Ta dini arohi- 
vista, segietario e ministro deO' Endclopedia, Data ad Bprir on com- 
mercio libro fra le provincie le piii disparate dello scibile, a illumi' 
narle 1' nna per 1' altra, e a formarne nno solo stato, animuidolo del 
medeeimo apirito. Fisico, matematico, metaSdco, leterato net senso 
piti ampio e legittimo egli possedea le viste del Yerulamio, la 
emdizione n^onaU di Bayle, la sottigliezza e profondit» di Lebniz* 
BO, la scienza di Newton, il genio e la bntasia di Platone."— 
(PworoHt, Lett. alT Ab. Denina, Op., vol. iv. p. 400, edit. Milan.) 
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APPEOACH TO VENICE. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The Bakks of the Bbknta — Yznicb. 

The river looks like a canal between high ban^ and . 
is not eacoly distrngniehed &om one or two artificial 
streams, equally lai^ that iut^sect the Paduan flats. 
Innumerable villas, and now and then a gondola, 
announce the approach to the capital A little beyond 
the post town of Dolo, the road, a noble work of the 
French government,* leaves the banks of the river, and 
leads to Mestre, the principal port on the Great Lagoue. 
Here, late in a November evening (in 1816), we got 
into a large gondola, and pushed off for Yenice. We 
had just light enough to see on our left the fbrtificationH 
raised by Napoleon, and having delivered up our pass- 
ports at' a guard house, and after heiag stopped hy a 
Custom House boat, we rowed on between low embank- 
ments, and long Unee of stakes, for nearly an hour and 
a hal^ nntil we found oursdves amongst the lights 
which we had, for some time, seen at a distance ; and, 
through the loopholes of our black cabin, we discerned 

• I traTersed, in 1845, this tract by the roilroad, wbich hag ren- 
dend this work UBeleea — ^I mean the road, and perhaps might add 
the descriptioii of it. 
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that we were gliding under lofty buildings, by the side 
of long qnays. The echoes of onr oare told ns we were 
under a bridge, and one of oar boatmen exclaimed 
"The Kialto!" We soon landed. Onr hotel was a 
palace in decay (Nx. Simond has gryen a plan of it), 
with a magnific^it marble staircase, a vast saloon, and 
numerous apartmeats, of faded frescoee, dudcy gilding, 
and silk hangings in tatters. Similar symptoms of the 
recent min of tlds extraordinary state were, as we after- 
wards found, to be seen in every quarter of the city. 

The pictures of Venice which represent the Fia^etta 
or any of the great quays do not -coEvey a correct idea 
of the details or even of the general appearance of tliis 
singular city. I found myself mistaken in supposing 
titers were footways on the sides of all the canals. Ton 
may, &Dm the back of most honses, and sometimes from 
the &ont, step &om the hall door into your boat at once, 
and may row through the dty almost the whole day 
without suspecting there are any streets in it ; or you 
may wander through innumerable lanes and narrow 
alleys like the courts of communication between some c£ 
our great London thorougjifares, without coming upon a 
single canal or seeing the water <mc6. The view from 
the great belfry does not show any of the water streets, 
for eo they may be called — tiiey are not canals. 

The aroaded square of St Mark, and the mosque-like 
cathedral, and the palace of the Doge, and the tall 
belfry, and && long red flag stafb stripped of the 
ensigns of the three tributary kingdoms, the Athenian 
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coliiiimB, and the Quay of the Piazzetta — these are known 
by a thonsand pictures, which render them abnoBt aa 
feTnilW to oar imaginatiim as to a native resident. Bat 
DO pencil can paint the scene, i^udi T have so often 
beheld from the shores of the Lido, when the son poors 
his last rayB upon innameiable domes, and palaces, 
and towers, floating, as it were, on the bosom of the 
water, and long after he has sunk behind the cupola of 
St. George, learee his cold porple light upon the distant 
snow-alps and hx seen promontoriee of Istria. 

Vbnicb. 

I r^nained in Venice from Norembw to Decanber, 
1816, rejoined Lord Byron at his villa of La Mira on 
the banks of the Brenta in July, 1817, and thence, 
after some weeks, removed to Y^iice, where I remained 
nnta February, 1818. 

I revisited Venice in 1826 and 1845, and I subjoin 
some notices either collected during those viaits, or sug- 
gested by references to authors who have treated of the 
same mbject 

The Bbidqe or Sighs. — ^The Pozzi.* 

The communication between tbe Ducal palace and 

the prisons of Venice is by a gloomy bridge, or covered 



• Of thii my acconnt of the prisons, the contribntor to STumly'H 
• Handbook of Northam Italy • is pleased to say th»ttiiePoMi''cor- 
reipond with the well-known and accurate description given by 
Lord Byron." The great poet did not write any of the notes to 
the 4th canto of ChSlde Uaiold, eic^t three or four short ones. 
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gallery, high above the water, and divided by a stone 
wall into a passage and a celL The state dougeous, 
called '* Pozzi," or wells, were Bank in the thick walla trf 
the palace ; and the prisoner when taken ont to die was 
conducted across the gallery to the other side, and being 
then led back into the other compartment, or cell, upwi 
the bridge, was there strangled. The low portal through 
which the criminal was taken into this cell is now walled 
np ; but the passage is atiU open, and is still known by 
the name of the Bridge of Sighs. The Pozzi are ondw 
the flooring of the chamber at the foot of the bridge. 
They were formerly twelve, hnt on the first arriral of 
the French, the Venetians hastily blocked or broke up 
the deeper of these dungeons. You may still, however, 
descend by a trap-door, and crawl down through holes, 
half choked by rubbish, to the depth of two stories below 
the first range. If you are in want of consolation for 
the extinction of patrician power, perhaps yon may find it 
there ; scarcely a ray of light glimmers into the narrow 
gallery which leads to the cells, and the places of con- 
finement themselves are totally dark. A small hole in 
the wall admitted the damp air of the passages, and 
served for the introduction of the prisoner's food. A 
wooden pallet, raised a foot from the ground, was the 
only fiimiture. The conductors tell you that a light 
was not allowed. The cells are about five paces in 
length, two and a h^ in width, and seven feet in height. 
They are directly beneath one another, and respiration 
is somewhat difficult in the lower holes. Only one 
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iwisoner was found when the republicans descended into 
these hideooa recesses, and he ia said to have been con- 
fined sixteen years.* But the inmates of the dungeons 
bwieath had left traces of their repentance, or of their 
despair, which are still riaible, and may perhaps owe 
something to recent ingenuity. Some of the detained 
appear to haye offended against, and others to have 
belonged to, the sacred body, not only &om their signa- 
tures, but &om the churches and helfiies which they 
have scratched upon the walls. The reader may not 
object to see a specimen of the records prompted by so 
terrific a solitude. As nearly as they could be copied 
by more than one pencil, three of them are as 
follows :-^ 



HON TI FU>AB AD ALOtmO PEHBA e TACI 
SE FDOIB VnOT DK SPJONI IBBIDIB e lAOd 
n. FEMTIETI PENTIBTI NHLt* OIOTA 



1607. ADl 2. GENABO. FUI BE- 
T2HT0 P" LA BEm:i£H]Li. s' ATSB DATO 
DA UAKZAB A ITK UOBTO 

. lAcoMo , asrm. bcbisbb. 



• He waa a morderer. Mr. Simond, who was in Italy in 1817, 
bQt whose bouk was published only in 1828, tells a atraiige story of 
this man'fi liberatioQ. He was alanued, and, it seemB, angry at his 
lemoTal ; was caressed by the French ; paraded through 'Qie city ; 
but endured his painfnl freedom only four days, for he then died 
cf fresh air. !nii8 is very like the story told in Goldsmith's 
Jlmys. (1868.) 

F 3 
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1606 

KOO lOKN BAFTISTA AD 
100LE8IA1I OOBTELLABICS. 



DB cm Ki two auASDAia dio 

IW CHI NOB MI riDO MI QUABDASO 10. 

* U Sta C". K', R". 

The copjdst has followed, not corrected, tlie cnigioal 
letters, wliich ware evidently scratched in the dark. I 
presume that BeHemmia and Mangiar may be read in 
the first inscription, which vas jsohably written by some 
prisoner confined for an act of impiety at a fimetaL 
Cortellarius is the name of a paiish on the Terra Firms, 
and the last initials are evidently put for Viva la Santa 
Chiesa Kattolica Eomana, 

In a book called 'Medidna Forense,' of which an 
edition was pnblished in 1801, I saw .Bm&s for Tor- 
turing, which it would be supposed were put into prac- 
tice up to the last days of the Republic. On inquiry, 
however, I found that torture had been discontinued for 
thirty years before that period. The monstrouB codes of 
the Inquisitors of State, an organized system of social 
treachery and murder, T^ch Dam first made public, 
had become a dead letter long before the downfall of 
Yenica It would be a libel <m human nature to believe 
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that this &m<nis BepnUic owed its long life to the 
observance of these maziiua of blood — yet Faol Sarpi 
was evideotly of that opisioB. 

The Gondolieb's Sobo. 

The well known song of the gondoliers, of alternate 
stanzas, horn. Tasso's ' Jeniealem/ has died with the 
ind^iendence of Venice. Editions of the poem, with 
the original on one colonm and the Venetian vatiationi} 
on the otter, as sung by the boatmen, were oncu 
common, and are still to be foond. The following ex- 
tract will serre to show the difierence between the 
Tuscan epic and the ' Canta alia Barcariola,* 

Origiruil, 

" Canto 1' anno pietose, a 1 capitaao 
Che 1 gnm Sepolcro liber^ di CriBto. 
M6lb> %U opA col Henno, e con Is uuaio 
Uoltn Boffd uel glonoso acqniBto ; 
. E in •rwa I' Inferno a lui ^ oppose, e in vtun 
8' anno d' Aaia, e di labia it popol miato, 
Che il Qel gli dib favore, e aotto a i Santi 
Segniiidiuse i sooi compagni errantj." 

" L' enae pietoae de cantar ^to TOgia, 

£ de Qofiredo la immortal bmora 
Che al fin I' ha libeia co strassia, e di^pa 

Del nostro Imon 0«s'u U Sepoltara 
De ntezo mondo nnito, e de qnel Bogia 

UisMer Pluton no 1' ba Ini mai paura : 
I^o r ha aginti, e i comp^ni sparpagnai 
Tntti 't g}x' i.bA mead insieme i di del Dai.' 
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Some of the elder gondoliers will, however, take np 
and continne a stanza of their once familiar bard. 

On the 7th of January, 1817, Lord Byron and I rowed 
to the Lido with two siDgem, one of whom was a car- 
penter, and the other a gondolier. The former placed 
himself at the prow, the latter at the stem of the boat. 
A little after leaving the quay of the Fiazzetta, they 
began to eing, and continned their Bong until we 
arrived at the island. Th^ gave ns, amongst other 
essays, the Death of Clorinda, and the Palace of Armida ; 
and did not sing the Venetian, but the Tuscan verses. 
The carpenter, however, who was the cleverer of the 
two, and was frequently obliged to prompt his com- 
panion, told ns that he could tratulate the original He 
added, that he coold sing almost three hundred stanzas, 
but had not spirits (morlmi was the word he used) to 
learn any more, or to sing what he already knew: a 
man must have idle time on his hands to acquire, or to 
repeat, and, said the poor fellow, " look at my clothes 
and at me — ^I am steoring." This speech was more 
affecting than his performance, which habit alone can 
make attractive. The redtative was shrill, screaming, 
and monotonous, and the gondolier behind assisted his 
voice by holding his hand to one side of bis mouth. 
The carpenter nsed a quiet action, which he evidently 
endeavoured to restrain ; but was too much int^-ested 
in his subject altogether to repress. From these men 
we learned that siagiog is not confined to the gondoliers, 
and that, although the chant is seldom, if ever, volnn- 
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tary, there are stOl several amongst the lower classes 
who axe acquainted with a few stanzas. 

It doee not appear tliat it is asaal for the performers 
to TOW and sing at the same time. Althongh the verses 
of the ' Jerosalem ' are no longer casually heard, there 
is yet mnch mnaic upon tlie Venetian canals ; raid on 
htdidBys, those strangers who are not near or informed 
raioagh to distinguisb the words, may fancy that many 
of the gondolas still resoond with the strains of Tasso, 

The Lion and Houses of St. Mark. 

The lion has lost nothing by his joomey to the In- 
valides, except the gospel which supported the paw tliat 
ia now on a level with the other foot The horses also, 
after no more serious accident than the breaking of a 
I^ are returned to the ill-cht^ea spot whence they set 
out, and are, as before, half hidden under the porch 
window of St. Mark's church. 

Their history, after a desperate struggle, has been 
satis&ctorily explored. The decisions and doubts of 
Erizzo and Zanetti, and lastly, of the Count Leopold 
Cicognara, would have given them a Boman extraction, 
and a pedigree not more ancient than the reign of Neia 
But M. de Schlegel stepped in to teach the Yenetiana 
the value of their own treasures, and a Greek vindicated, 
at last and for ever, the pretension d his countrymen to 
this noble production.* Mr. Mustoxidi has not been left 



* Sui quattro cavalli della Basilica di S, Marco in Venezia. Let- 
Isra di Andrea Mogtoxidi Cordrese. Padua, per Bettoci e com- 
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without a reply ; bat^ afi yet, he has leceived no answer. 
It shonld ,Beein that the horses are irrevocably Chian, 
and vexe transferred to Constantinople by Theodosras.* 
Lapidary writing is a &TOUiite play c^ the Italians, and 
has conferred reputation on more than one of their lite* 
rary oharactera. One of the beet specimens of Bodoni's 
typogn4)hy is a respectable TtAume of insctiplionB, all 
written by his friend FacciandL Sereral were prepared 
for the recovered horses. It ii to be hoped the best vas 
not selected, when the following words were ranged in 
gold letters above the cathedral porch.-f* 

" QUATUOB . EQCOBUH . BIOSA. . A. , VBNETIB , BlZiyilO . CAFTA , 
AD . TBKF . D , KAB . A . B . 8- VCOIT . FOBITA . QUA . HOeTIUS . 
cnm>ITAB . A . HDCCmo .ABSrnLKBAT.FBAXC.I.IMP. FACn.OBDI, 
DATA . TBOFHADM . A , HDCCOXT , VICTOB . BBDDXIT," 

Nothing shall be said of the Latin, bat it may be 
permitted to oheetre, that tlie iujostice of Hhs Venetians 
in transporting the horses from Constantinople was at 
least eqnal to that of tlie French in carrying them to 
Paris, and that it wonld have been more prudent to have 
8vc»ded all allusionB to either robbery. An apostolic 



psg. . . . 1816. I tun surprised tbat so welt-mformeil a writ«r as 
the oaatributor or the article on Yenice to Uuiray's 'Handbook' 
Bbonld still adhere to the hypothesis of Cicc^nara. 

* Mr. ITiutosidi told me Uiat he owed bis discoyery to a hint 
in Dueange'a ' Glossary.' 

t Ceaova endeavoured t« peranade the Emperor to choose another 
ate for the borsea, but hia Imperial Majesty, after eight days' oon- 
uderation, and a visit to the belfry of St. Mark, decided upon 
restflring than to the porch, saying there was something in " an vld 
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ptince should, periiaps, have objected to afflTJng over 
tJie principal entrance of a metropolitan churcli an 
inscription having a reference to any other trhimphs 
than thoee of rdigion. Kothing less GisJi the padfl- 
cation of the world can excuse snch a solecism. 

We find from tlra foUowing narrative that these htffses 
weare, in early tiroes, the emblem, as it were, and the 
token of Venetian pride : — 

After the loss of the hatUe of Fola, and the iaking of 
Chii^a on the 16th of Aognst, 1879, by the miited 
armament of the Genoese and Francesco da Carrara, 
Signor of Fadna, the Venetians were reduced to the 
utmost deepaix. An embassy was sent to the con- 
querors with a blank sheet of paper, praying them to 
prescribe what terms Ihey pleased, and leave to Venice 
only her independence. The Prince of Fadna was 
incUued to listen to these proposals, bnt the Genoese, 
who, after the victory at Pola, had shouted, " to Venice, 
to Venice, and long live St. Geoi^ ! " determined to 
annihilato their rival, and Feteir Doria, their C(»mnande9> 
in-chie^ returned this uiswer to the suppliants : " On 
God's faith, gentlemen of Venice, ye shall have no 
peace from the Signor of Fadua, nor from onr com- 
mune of Genoa, until we have first put a rein upon 
those unbridled horses of yours, that are upon the porch 
of your evangelist St. Mark. Wild as we may find 
them, we will soon make them stand stilL And this 
is the pleasure of us and of our commune. As for 
these my toothers of Genoa, that you have brought 
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vtth yoo to gire ap to ns, I will not hare them : take 
them back ; for, in a few days heoce, I shall come and 
let them oat of priBon myseli^ both these and all Aa 
others."* In &ct the Genoese did advance as fiir aa 
MaUmocco, within fire milea of the capital ; but HieiT 
own danger and the pride of their enemies gave courage to 
the Yenetaans, who made prodigions efforts, and manj 
indiyidoal sacrifices, all of them carefiilly reccnled 1^ 
th^ historians. Yettor Pisani was pat at the head oi 
thirty-foor gaUeysi The Glenoeee broke ap &om Malap 
mocco, and retired to Chioza in October; but 1h^ 
again threatened Yenice, which was redaced to er- 
tremitiee. At this time, the let of January, 1380, 
arnTcd Carlo Zeno, who had been cruising on the 
Genoese coast with feurteen galleys. The Yenetiana 
were now strong enoagh to besiege the Genoese. Doria 
was killed on the 22nd of January by a stone bnllet 
195 pounds w^ht, discharged &6m a bombard called 
the Trevisan. Chioza was then closely invested : 5000 
auxiliariea, amongst whom were some English Condot- 
tieri, commanded by one Captain Ceccho, joined the 



* " A11& {b di Dio, Signori Veaeziaiit, Don h&Torete mat pace 6al 
Signore di Fadona, ah dal noatro commune di Qeoova, se primiera- 
mente noa mettemo le briglie a qaelli Toetri cavalli afrenati, che 
sooo sn la Beza del Toetro Evangelista 8. Marco. Lnbrenati che gli 
haTTGmo, Ti farono atare in bnopa pac«. E queata e U mteuziooe 
ncMtrs, e del noatro commune. Questi miei fratelli Genovesi cbe 
bavete menati con voi per donarci, non li voglio ; limanetegli in 
djetro perche io intendo da qui a pochi gioroi veniigli a riaouotei 
dalle voBtra |aigioni, e loro e gli altri." 
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YeaefiaDS. The Genoese, in their torn, prayed for con- 
ditions, but none were granted, nntSi, at last, they enr- 
r^dered at discretion; and, on the 24th of Jane, 1380, 
the D(^ Contarini made his trinmphal entry into 
Chioza. Foot thoofiand prisoners, nineteen galleys, 
many smaller Tessels and harks, with all the ammmii- 
tion mid arms, and outfit of the expedition, fell into the 
hands ctf the conqueron^ who, had it not been for the 
inextffaUe answer of Doria, would have gladly reduced 
tiieir own dominion to the city of Venice. An accoont 
(^ these transactions is found in a work called the ' War 
o! Chioza,' written by Daniel Chinazzo, who vats in 
Venice at the time.* 

The BECOKCILIATION BETWEEN FeBDBBIC BaR- 

BABOSSA. AND FOFE ALEXAITDEB. 

The porch of St. Mark's church, surmounted by the 

horses, was the scene of the most extraordinary perhaps 

, of all the events which hare iUustrated the early periods 

of Venetian history. 

After many Tain efforts on the part of the Italians 
entirely to throw off the yoke of Frederic Barbaroesa, 
and as fruitless attempts of the Emperor to make himself 
absolute master throughout the whole of his Cisalpine 
dominions, the bloody struggles of four and twenty 
years were happily brought to a doee in the city of 



• ChTOnaiC& della gaem di Chioxa, &c. — Scrip. Ber. Ital. torn. it. 
pp. 698 to 804. 
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Venice. The artidefi of a trealy had been ptevioualy 
agreed upon between Pope Alexander UL and Barba- 
rossa, tiud the former haviog received a Baf&^ondnet; 
had already arrived at Yenicefrom Ferrara, in company 
with the ambassadors of the Eing of Sicily and the 
Consuls of the Lombard league. There still remained, 
however, many points to adjnst, and for several days the 
peace was believed to be impracticable. At this junctore 
it tnw suddenly reported that the Emperor had arrived 
at Chioza, a town fifteen miles from the capitaL The 
Yenetians rose tomaltaoasly, and inaieted upon imme< 
diately conducting him to the dty. The, Lombards took 
the alarm, and departed towards Treviso. The Pope 
himself was apprehendve of some disaster if Frederic 
should suddenly advance upon him, but waa reassored 
by the prudence and address of Sebastian Ziani, the 
doge. Several embassies passed between Chioza aoid the 
capital, unto, at last, the Emperor, relaxing somewhat of 
his pretensions, " laid aside his leonine ferocity, and pnt 
on the mildness of the lamb."* 

On Saturday the 23rd of July, in the year 1177, six 
Yenetian galleys transferred Frederw^ in great pomp, 
from Chioza to the island of tAAo, a mile from Yenica 
Early the next morning the Pope, accompanied by the 
SiciHan ambassadors, and by the envoys of Lombardy, 



* " Quibiu anditis, imperator, openutte ec^ qui corda principum 
ricut Tnlt et qnaudo vuU humititer inclinat, leonina feritate depoaita, 
ovinam msnsuetudinem indnit."— .floniiwW* Salemitcmi (^roni- 
con, apud Script. Ber, ItcU. torn. viL p. 229. 
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whom he had recalled &om the main land, together 
with a great conconrse of people, repaired from the 
patriarchal palace to St Mark's chnrch, and solemnly 
absolredthe Emperor and hia partisans from tlie excom- 
mnnicatkoi pronounced against him. The Chancellor of 
the Emfore, on the part of his master, r^unmced tlie 
atifdpopes and their schismatic adherents. Immediately 
Qua Doge, with a great suite bo& of the clergy and laity, 
got on board the galleys, and waiting on Frederic, 
lowed him in mighty state from the Lido to the capital 
The Emperor deeceoded from the galley at the qoay of 
the Piazzetta. The Doge, the patriarch, his bishops and 
clergy, and the people of Yenice with their crosses aad 
their standards, mardied in solemn procession before 
him to the chorch of St. Mark's. Alexander was 
seated before the Testibnle of the basilica, attended by 
his bishops and cardinals, by the patriarch of Aqnileja, 
by the archbishops and bishops of Lombardy, all of 
them in state, and clothed in their church robes. 
Fiedme approached — " moved by the Holy Spirit, 
venerating the Almighty in the person of Alexander, 
laying aside hia imperial dignity, and throwing off his 
mantle, he prostrated him^blf at lull length at the &et 
of the Pope. Alexander, with tears in his eyes, raised 
him benignantly from the ground, kissed him, blessed 
hinci ; and immediately the Germans of the train sang, 
with a loud vfflce, *We praise thee, O liOrd,' The Em- 
peror then taking the Pope by the right hand, led him 
to the church, and having received his benediction, re- 
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tnmed to tlie ducal palace."* The ceremony of humilia- 
tJou vag repeated tlie next day. The Pope himseU^ at 
the request of Frederic, aaid mass at St. Mark's. The 
Emperor again laid aside his imperial mantle, and, 
taking a wand in his hand, officiated aa verier, driving 
the laity from the choir, and preceding the pontiff to tlw 
altar. Alexander, ailer reciting the gospel, preatdied to 
the people. The Emperor put himself close to the pulpit 
in the attitude of listening ; and the pontiff, touched bj 
this mark of his attention, for he knew ibst Frederic did 
not understand a word he said, commanded the patriarch 
of Aquileja to translate the Latin discourse into the 
German tongue. The creed was then chanted. Frederie' 
made his oblation and kissed the Pope's feet, and, mass 
being over, led him by the band to his white horsa Hd 
held the stirrup, and would have led the horse's rein to 
the water side, had not the Pope accepted of the incUsa- 
tion for the peribrmance, and affectionately dismissed 
him with his benediction. Such is the substance of the 
account left by the archbishop of Salerno, who was 
present at the ceremony, and whose story is confirmed 
by every sabsequent narration. It would not be wortli 
so minute a record, were it not the triumph of liberty as 
well as of superstition. The states of Lombardy ow^ ' 
to it the confirmation of their privUegee ; and Alexander 
had reason to thank the Almighty, who had enabled an 
infirm old man to subdue a terrible and potent sovereign. 



■ Gkronicon, etc., torn. vii. p. 231. 
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Bandolo, 



From the trofdiies of die East which enrich throagh 
all its details the chnrch of St. Mark's, we turn our re- 
fieotions towards the hero whose name is identified with 
onr earliest impressions of Venetian glory. Henry 
Psndolo, when elected d<^e in 1192, was eighty-fire 
years of t^ When he commanded the Yenetiims at 
flie taking of Constantinople, he was, conseqaently, 
ninety-seven years old. At this age he annexed the 
fijorth and a half of the whole empire (^ Bomania,* fat 
BO the Boman empire was then called, to the title and 
teniUaieE of the Venetian Doge ; the three-eighths of 
this empire were preserred in the diplomas until the 
dogeship of Oioranni Dolfino, who made use of the 
above designation in the year 1357. 

Dandolo led the attack on Constantinople ia person : 
two ships, the " Paradise" and the " Pilgrim," were tied 
togeflier, and a drawbridge or ladder let down &om their 
father yards to the walls. The doge was one of the first 



* GiblxHi hu omitted the impcotant a, and hu writteo Bomant 
imtead of Som&nm.— {Decline and FaB, cap. Id. note 9.) But the 
title acquired I^ Dandolo rocs thus, in the Chronicle of hie name- 
lake the Doge Andrew Dandolo : — " Ducali Tttulo addidit — Qaartn 
partis et Dimidita totina Imperii Bomanis " {Aiid. Dan, Ohron, 
cap. iii. pfkn zxxTii. ; ap. Scrip. Sir. Ital. torn. xii. p. 331) ; and 
tMRomaniie ia obseired in tlieHubBeqneiitaote of theDc^e. Indeed, 
tbe ocntdnental poMewions of the Greek empire in Europe were then 
gtneraUj known hy the name of Bomania, and, that appellation ia 
■till Been in tlie mape of Turkey aa applied to Tbrace. 
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to rush into the city. Then was completed, said the 
Yenetians, the prophecy of the Giythnean Bibyl : — " A 
gathering together of the powerful shall be made amidst 
the waves of the Adriatic, under a blind leader ; they 
shall beset the goat — they shall profane Byzantimn — 
they shall blacken her bnildings — ^her spoils shall be 
dispersed ; a new goat shall bleat until they have mea- 
sured out and run over fifty^fonr feet, nine inches, and a 
halt"* 

Bandolo died on the first day of Jane, 1205, having 
reigned thirteen years, six months, and five day^ and 
was buried in the church of St. Sophia at Constantinople. 
Strangely enongh it sonnds that the name of the rebel 
apothecary who received the doge's sword, and played 
so conspicuous a part in the down&ll of the ancient 
government in 1796-7, was Dandolo. 

Decay of Vkhxce. 

That a deliberate project shotdd have been formed to. 
hasten the nrin of such a city as Venice seems scarce^ 
credible ; but it was almost ooiveTsally believed, in 1817, 
by the Venetians themselves, and some hints were given 
to us that means more ^>eedy than mare neglect were 



* '* flat poteotiiHa m aqnis Adristicu ccaigT^ati<i,ctKO pneduoe. 
HircDm ambigeat. Byuntitim propbuiabaDt, sdiGcia den^iabimt. 
Spdia dfspergentar. Hirciu hotub bakUt nsqne dnm tir. pedee et 
ix. pdHca et aewis pnenwmnrrati ducnmmt." — CAronJeon, IbJd. 
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to be employeii for this pnrpoee. Two eitiipa had been 
burnt in the arsenal ; the great Comaro Palace had been 
destroyed by fire ; stores almost inflammable had been 
deposited in many goreminent buildings; and it was 
lemarked that when these fires took place, no effort 
VOB made to extinguish them — a n^lect which, how- 
ever, was acconnted for by assertiog that the Germans 
thought salt crater inSammahle, — and this they in- 
ferred &om the GrOTemment having sunk a well in 
the i^and of Bt George, an artificial bank of mud and 
stonea* 

Even after Yenice had lost her independeoice, her 
commerce, if enconr^ed, might have served to prolong 
her existence ; and a generous policy might have kept 
alive that sidrit of enteriaise which is sometimes to be 
faund amongst the sabjecto of an enlightened d^potism. 
But Trieste exhausted all the commercial genius of the 
Austrian cabinet; There was not enough and to spare 
for another great maritime possession ; and the wise al- 
ternative seemed to be the immediate supply of the 
Austrian treasury by the impoverishment of the Venetian 
states. The old revenue of all these provinces, inclndiog 
the capital, was stated to be about 26,000,000 of francs. 
Austria, in 1822, drew twelve miUions &om Venice 
alcme, and at the same tune laid a heavy impost upon 
every article produced, even on the neighbouring terra 
firma. The commonest wines of Padna paid eighteen 



* See Letteit/fim the Nmlh of /(oiy. 
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francs a-barrel. The taxation under the French was 
equally high ; bat tlie commercial r^ialatioos were so 
difiira«Qt, that there was more trade daring the blockade 
by the English ships-of-war than afterwards, under that 
of the Custom-house ofSceis. With lees means for ptus 
chasing the most essential aiticlea of life, the Venetians 
then paid, in many instances, more than donble for those 
necessaries; and even oil had risen one-half in price. 
The produce of the taxes in the time of the French was 
in great part eq>ended in the city or in the state : four 
thousand workmen were employed in the arsenal alonew 
The number employed in that establishment in 1817 was 
one thousand, and in 1822 only two hundred and fifty. 
All the good money received as taxes was sent to Vienna, 
the salaries and wages of workmen employed by goTeni> 
ment ware paid in base Austrian coin. 

The population of Venice at tlie end of the seTenteeuth 
ceoitory amounted to nearly two hundred thoosand aouls; 
in 1788 it had declined to one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand. At the census taken in 1815 it was no more *ha.n 
about one hnndred and three thousand, and it was dimi-* 
niahing daily. The commerce and the official employ- 
ments, which were to be the unexhausted source of Vene- 
tian grandeur, had both expired.* The CeH the Comari, 



• " Nonnullomm ^ nobilitate immenatB snnt ojies, adeo ut vix 
teBtimui poaauit : id qnod triboB h rebus oritnr, pftreimonia, comi 
mercio, atque iia emolamentis, qii« b Bapnb. percipiuEt, qure hano 
ob nnaam diatuma fore creditur." — See de Prindpatiliua Italia, 
TncUOtu. edit..ie31. 
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tile Marcelli, undoubted children of the Marii, the Cor- 
nelii, the Marcelli of Rome, were but vain uames.* Moat 
of the patriciaD maUBiooB vere deserted, and would have 
gradually disappeared, had not the goTemment, alarmed 
by the demoUtiou of seventy-two during the last two 
yeara, expressly forbidden this sad resource of poverty. 
Many remnants of the Venetian nolnlity were scat* 
tered and confounded with the wealthier Jews upon the 
banks of the Brenta. Their Falladian palaces had sunk, 
or were sinking, in the general decay. Of the descend- 
ants of the families contemporary with the electors of th6 
first doge I heard only of one, and he enjoyed a ridicnloud 
celebrity.f Of the " gentil uomo Veneto " the name wafl 
still known, and that was aU. He was but the shadow of his 
former ael^ but be was polite and kind. It surely maybe 
pardoned to him if he was querulous. Whatever may have 
been the vices of the republic, and altliough the natunJ 
term of its existence may be thought by foreigners td 
have arrived in the due course of mortality, only one 
sentiment can be expected &om the Venetians them' 
selves. At no time were the subjects of the republic so 
imanimouB in their resolution to rally round the standard 
of St Mark as when it was for the last time unfurled ; 



* " Ceki ; dagli antichi Man di Boma; .... Comaro ; daglt Buti- 
chi Cornell di Roma ; — Hercelli, pare che 'non si poesa mettere in 
dubbio che questa famiglia discitiidadagli antichi UorcelU di Roma," 
• — 3ee Dizvmario itorieo di tutte le Venete Fatrixie Famiglie. 

t Qradenigo, & respectable gentleman, anffered mora than the 
other patricianB from the French, who could not Temet playing <m it 
name unhappily obnoxious to a pun, 

VOL. I, a 
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and the cowardice and the treachery of the few patricians 
who recommended the fatal neutrality were confined to 
the personB of the trattore themBdves. A Venetian re- 
marked to me, with evident delight, that only two of 
these traitOTB had escaped an end of ignominy or wretch- 
edness. The present race cannot be thought to regret 
the loss ot their aristocratical forms, and too despotic 
govermnent; th^ tliink tmly on their Taniahed inde- 
pendenca They pine away at the remembrance, and 
on this subject suspend for a moment their gay good 
homour. Venice may be said, in the words of the 
Scripture, " to die daily ;" and so general and so appa- 
rent is the decline, as to become painM to a stranger, 
not reconciled to the sight of a whole nation expiring as 
it were before his eyes. So artificial a creation having 
lost that principle which called it into life and supported 
its existence, must fall to pieces at once, and sink m^ 
Timidly than it rose. The abhorrence of slavery which 
drove the Venetians to the sea, has, since their disaster, 
forced them to the land, where they may be at least 
overlooked amongst the crowd of dependants, and not 
present the humiliating spectacle -of a whole nation 
loaded with recent chains. Their liveliness,* their affa- 
bility, and that happy indifference which constitution 
alone can give, for phiUwophy aspires to it in vain, have 



• A worthy friend of mine. Count Bizzo Patarol, endeavoured to 
console himself for the downfall of the republic by saying that 
Venice had never been anything Bince the days of Charleg V. 
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not sttuk imder circumstances; bnt many peculiarities 
of costume and manner have by degrees been lost, and 
tbe noUes, with a pride common to all Italians who have 
been masters, have not been persuaded to parade their 
insignificance. That splendour which was a proof and a 
portion of their power, they would not d^;rade into the 
trappings c^ their subjection. They retired &om the 
space which they had occupied in the eyes of their fellow- 
citizens, their continuance in which would have been a 
symptom of acquiescence, and am insult to those who 
suffered by the common misfortune. Those who re- 
mained in the degraded capital might be said rather to <■ 
haunt the scenes of their departed power, than to hve in 
them. No one can blame them for that air of sullen 
subjection which marks their intercourse with their 
Austrian lords ; for to those who have but lately lost 
their independence, any masters must be an object of 
detestation ; fuid it may be safely foretold that this un- 
profitable aversion will not have been corrected before 
Venice shall have sunk into the slime of her choked 
canals.* 

Many complaints have been made against Venetian 
society, even under the old government ; but there was, 
at least, a choice of company ; and in no Italian capital 
did the stranger find more " amversazioni," "casinoe," 
and " academie," than at Venice. At my first visit these 
had almost disappeared ; only two or three houses were 

• Written in 1817. 
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Open to respectable recommeudatiooB ; and at my last 
visit, only one. The coffee-houses and the arcades of St. 
Mark's Square were, indeed, at certain hours, ciowded 
by noisy idlers, belonging to that inferior class of Italians 
whose last shilling, and whose last laugh, are invariably 
wasted upon bad company, away from home. Formerly 
the places of public resort were open all night, especially 
dnring the carnival: the amusements still begin late, 
bnt end long before the morning. This change may be 
called a reform, and those who recollect the old times 
will occasionally confess that the morals of Venice have 
been improved by her misfortunes. If nations or indi- 
viduals were ever made wiser by example, it would be 
advisable to say something of that corruption and disso- 
luteness of manners, that feebleness of public and private 
diaracter which had long marked the decline, and may 
by some, besides the conqnerors, be thought to justify 
the min, of the republic Bonaparte, who had pro- 
mised them independence and glory, had already found 
the population " so stupid, so cowardly, so little made 
for hberty," that it appeared to >ii'm " quit© natural " to 
leave them to those to whom the French gave the conti- 
nent But bad the Venetians been the most ingenious, 
the bravest, the most patriotic of communities, though 
they might not have suffered themselves to be tricked 
out of their independence, nor have yielded to a paltry 
army of six thousand men, it is to be doubted whether 
they could have saved themselves in the shock of 
empires which crushed so many states far more powerful 
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than they were, or ever had been. Even as it was, their 
eubjection to Ansbia was owing, as usual in such events, 
to an accident, arising not altc^ether from their own 
miacondoct 

The Fall of the Republic of Venice. 

During my several visits to Voiice, I collected ma- 
terial for a short account of the last days of the 
Bepuhlic, but Dam, although he has done little more 
than follow the details contained in the " Baccolta 
cronologica, ragionata di documenti inediti che formano 
la Btoria diplomatica della rivoluzione e caduta della 
BepnUica di Venezia," published in 1799, has rendered 
such an attempt superfluous. I do not think that por- 
tion of Botts's History which relates to this catastrophe 
the most valuable of his work. It is more impassioned, 
more_ highly coloured, more laboured, perhaps, than 
other parts of his History ; but it is less impartial, lera 
clear, lees lostructiTe. He has a hundred p^es for the 
violence and perfidy of France ; a single line suffices fot 
the cupidity and injustice of Austria. The Venetians 
themselves, it is true, would attribute their fall to a 
deep laid perfidious project of the French Directory, 
carried into effect with equal treachery and injustice by 
their victorious general ;* but the secret correspondence 



* " Che Don meno turpe e nefanda fu la condotta de' Buoi generali 
io Italia, dediti a latiDciuj e alle depred^«ie, Bconoacenti ed isleali 
nel tempo, in oui il generale in capita flngava d' essere grato ai Vene- 
ziani, e proinett«va ad essi ijigrandimento di domiolo, e, a fine di 
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of Boiuq>art6 and a more impartial obseiTatioQ of 
events emtble us to arrive at the more probable condn- 
fflon, that the exigences of the moment, rather than any 
long-settled arrangement, decided the &te of the un- 
happy Bepnblic 

Bonaparte would not, it is most probable, have j^o- 
ceeded to extremities with Yenice, had he not received 
intelligence of the appointment of a rivfd general to the 
chief command in Germany, which induced him to 
hasten the treaty with the Emperor, that the glory and 
the conclusion of the war might be all his own. Venice 
was the victim of private jealousy. It was the fear of 
Hoche that made her the prey, not of the conqueror, 
but of the conquered ; * otherwise she might have been 
spared for a season, and have recovered a precarious 
independence, which former experience might, perhaps. 



poter eeaza ostacob preordinare le cose alia totale revoluzione e per- 
dizione Ai medesinuk." Such is one of the corollaries deduced from 
the detallB pnt tc^ether in the EaccoUa Crondogica. 

* This aneodote, Feepecting the precipitate sacrilice of Venice, 
I had from a geotleman ia the civil service of Bonaparte, employed 
by him during the transaction. The dat« of Bonaparte's promise to 
coneolidate the liberties of Tenice, and of hia letter to the Directory 
ID which he gave the above quoted diaracter of the Yenetiaiis and 
iigned their perpetual subjection, is the same day, i, e. the 26th of 
May, 1797, just eleven days after the occupation of Venice by 
Baraguay d'Hilliers. 

His letter to the municipality of Venice (Montebello, May £6, 
1797) has these words : — " Dans toutes les circonatances jo ferai 
tout ce qui sera en mon pouvoir pour tous donner des preuves du 
dfair que j'ai de voir se conBolider votre liberty, et de voir la mise- 
rable Italie se placer enfin, aveo gloire, libra et ind^pendante des 
^traugeTB," &c. — Corre^pondanee, &c. 
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baTe taught lier not to resign withoat au bonooroble 
straggle. 

From tlie- prelinunaries of peace between France and 
the Emperor, . signed at Leoben, &om the treaty with 
Venice herself, no auHpicion of the cession to Austria 
could have been formed ; nor was such a design at that 
moment, in aU probability, entertained : on the con- 
trary, the incorporation of the Venetian Statw with the 
new Bepublic of Lombaidy, or the formation of a new 
Venetian republic, seems to bare been contemplated by 
the regenerating conqneror of Italy.* Such a consnm* 
mation would have been less disgiaceM for France, bat, 
perhaps, not much more acceptable to Venice than the 
Austrian yoke. Indeed, it appears that during the 
short-llTed democracy, after the old govemment had 
been overthrown, cm the fatal 12th of May, 1797, there 
were some politicians who preferred the latter as the 
least of all the evils that threatened the expiring Be- 
public. Grimani at Vienna, and Querini at Paris, sus- 
pected and announced that Austria might be the Aitnre 
mistress of Venice ; and one of the patriotic party, who 

* See Napoleon's Zetlert to the Directory, dated 13th May, 1797, 
from Milan, and 19th May from Montebello. It would seem from 
gomB words in the above quoted corollary, " ingrandimento di 
domiDio," pTomiied by Bonaparte, that the Venetians hoped to gain 
something in the general scramble. The first of the secret articlea 
{Corretpond. Jned. i. p. 178), signed at Milan on tha 16th of May 
by Bonaparte and I..allement and the Venetian depatiea Doria, Jus- 
tiniani, and Moncenigo, runs thus ;— " La E^pubUque FranfWBe et 
la K^publiqne de Venise s'entendront entre elles poor Vechange des 
diff^reus territoiiee.!' 
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had resigned himself to banishment in Switzerland, 
Pesaro, Bubaequently reappeared to perform the part of 
Imperial commissary, and receive the allegiance of his 
degraded fellow citizeoB. ViUetard, writing to Bonaparte 
on the 30th June, when Yenice had been more than a 
month occupied by French troops, uses these lemarkahle 
words : " Gien&ul, il ne faut vous rien d^guiser— il existe 
dee intrigues pour livrer ce pays a rEmpereur ; des in- 
trigans dans la municipality qui conduisent cette trame, 
et des honunes faibles q^ui la fovoriseDt sans e'en aper- 
cevoir." * 

Villetard, although much abueed by the Patrician 
party, appears to have been a sincere republican, and 
Botta gives him credit for complete ignorance of any 
nltarior views entertained — if they were then eni«r* 
tained — ^by Bonaparte, for the transfer of Yenice to the 
Austrians. 

The first disgraceful deed, the origin of all tlieir snb- 
sequent disasters, was the work of Yenetians, whether 
deceived by the French general or not matters little. 
Andrew Spada, the coadjutiw df the druggist Zorzi, 
awoke the patrician ex-Proveditor Battaglia in the 
middle of the night, and showed him a letter from one 
Haller, a corn-broker at Milan, a confidant of Bonaparte, 
conveying the conqueror's wishes as to the diesolution of 



* I eitract from the Oorre^xmdrmce de Nap<>teon, &c., ^tats de 
Tenise, p. 41 7, from the very copy, in my posaeaaion, whicb Napoleon 
nged at St. Helena when contemplatii^ his own : 
tains many pencil-notes in his own handwriting. 
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the old Venetian aristocracy, that is, the Repnblic, 
Battaglia, at daybreak, transmitted this letter to the 
Signoria. "Why," exclaims the indignant historian, 
"did they not throw this Spada into the canal, for 
Tiolating one of the main laws of the state by corre- 
sponding with a foreign minister ? " Bnt their day was 
come ; they were to fall by mean and ignoble hands, 
without the glory of a ptottacted simple, or the happi- 
ness of a sudden death. A broker, an apothecary, and 
a petty French agent, without name, withont authority, 
tricked the most potent, grave, and reverend signiOTS 
out of all their honours, and the power of a thousand 
years.* 

" La position locale de cette ville lui o£&ait des res- 
Bonrees formidables ; elle pouvait resister." The French 
general wrote thus to Bonaparte, when informing him of 
the " arrSt bizarre, par lequel il (the Grand Council) 
se d^mettait de son pouvoir." A thousand pieces of 
cannon, eight thousand sailors, fourteen thousand regular 
troops, and an ardent population, might have offered 
an honourable resistance to the victorious Frendi ; 
but terror and treachery did their work, and the 
Great Council on the day before mentioned, the 12th 
of May (1797), adopted the proposal of the ^ent 



" By ft Btrange coioddence their ancient rival, Genoa, had come 
to a like end. A foreigner, a druggist, and the bearer of a noMo 
name, had playad the most oonipicuoua part in the destruction of 
that aristocracy. TltAlian], Uorando, and Doria were the Haller, 
the Zorsi, and the Dandolo of Genoa, 
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of France Villetard, and pat an end to the ancient 
ItepnbUc A few musket ehota, fired under the windows 
of their palaces, whether by friends or enemies no one 
inquired, so much augmented their ahums, that the for- 
malities of deliberation seemed too tedious and perilouB, 
and without waiting for the result of a deputation sent 
to Bonaparte at Milan, they pronounced sentence on 
themselvee, in a tumult of terror and despair. Of 537 
Patridaus only twelve, or, at most, twenty, voted against 
this Abdication; and five, such are the resources of 
shame mingled with fear, remained neater, and were 
silent spectators of the last agonies of their country. 
The Great Council informed their ambassadors, nobles, 
and residents at foreign courts, by a circular that records 
their disgrace, of their sniddal decree: "Dall' unito 
Species FacH nlevarete la determiuazioae presa dal 
Maggior Consiglio di adottare il proposto Provisorio 
BappresentatiTO Govemo, anche prima di conoecere il 
risultato delle negoziazioni do' snoi deputati presso il 
generate in capite Buonaparte." 

The destruction of the state was consummated in the 
name ^id for the sake of religion ; so the people were 
told in a proclamation issued by the municipality, now- 
become a provisional government; but this time the 
l)eople were not deceived- by the common delusion. 
They rose in &vour of those who had abandoned them ; 
paraded tHeir patron saint to the old cry of Viva San 
Marco I sacked several houses, and made au attempt at 
counter revolution, which was not put down . without 
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bloodshed, nor waa traDquilHty thought to be thoroughly 
fiecored without the aid of Freoch troops, who, however, 
did not, aa lib*. Siraond asserts (toL i p. 61), arriTe in 
the dajrtime, in open boats, and nnoppoeed ; but having 
been piivatdy sent for by Doria and Battaglia, came in 
the night, on board of Venetian veasels. They landed 
on the 16Ui of May, the same day that the treaty be- 
tween the Venetian Bepublic and Bonaparte was signed 
at Milan. It is no wonder that, after the posillanimous 
desertion of the Doge and the Patricians generally, the 
people sboold have beheld with indifference the burning 
of the Golden Book,* and the ducal ensigns, and the 
fraternizing feast of the French and tiiose who invited 
them to Venice ; nor is it surprising that they received 
tlieir Austrian masters, subsequently, witli symptoms of 
extravagant delight — it was the only mode left to them 
of showing their detestation of the recent revolution. 
KeverthdesB, the deed itself the transfer of Venice to 
Austria, was detestable. The fiist perfidy and duplicity 
which promised, as we have seen, independence to the 
Venetian municipality, and wrote by the same hand on 
the same day, " Venise k I'Empereur," are. the exclusive 



* The poet Arnault, wiidng from Venice to Bonapsite on the 
5tJi of June (1797), eaya, of the people of Venice, " D ne prend 
ancune part active a ce qui se pasee ici. D a vu toraber sea Lions 
sanB donner aucune marque de joie, et dans nn penple aussi mon, 
cela n'^uivaut-il pas a des marques de triateaae? L'appBrsil de la 
fSle, la deatractioQ dea attributa de I'aiicien gonvernemetit, la com- 
bnation du Uvre d'or, et des omemens ducBiu n'ont excite en liii 
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shame of Bonaparte, * but ihe blame of the Babseqnent 
trsnsactionB must be divided between the contracting 
parties, who, " more than once dmiug their negotiations, 
appear to bare forgotten their nmtoal hatred, la order to 
apply themselTes to the laudable object of settling their 
own difference at the expense of others, chiefly the inno- 
cent and the weak. The exchange, or, rather, the aban* 
donment of territories, was proposed without shame, and 
accepted without remorse. Provinces, to which neither 
party had the fdightest claim, were demanded, and were 
offered without scruple. The discussions turned chiefly 
upon mere statistic^ details, and the Preach and 
Austrian plenipotentiaries never inquired what right 
they had to give, but only what it might be desirable to 
receiva" t 

The French government of the day were, it nov 
appears, unwilling accomplices in the ruin of Venice. 
It will be seen in the appendix of Daru's History that 
the Directory struggled hard for the independence of 
Venice against the demands of Austria, and against their 
favourite general, who almost resigned his command in 
consequence. On the 29th of September (1797) they 
wrote to him that they would continue the w^ to save 
Venice from the Emperor, On the lOtb of October 



* Dam, Fihet Jmtif, Eut., tome vii, p. 363. 
■f This is a free translation of Daru (ffisioire de Venise, liv. i 
p. 42B). I cannot join in the censure of Bam, which I find in t 
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Bonaparte wrote to them, and informed them ^t on 
that very mght Yenice would be signed away to 
Austria;* tliat it was true Bbe had 300 good patriots, 
but that a few hundred men were not to be saved at the 
expense of the 20,000 French whom the war wotild 
destroy ; moreover, that the English people were well 
worth the Venetian people, and their liberation would 
consolidate for ever the liberties and happiness of 
France.t "Cependant," says Daru, "plusieura voix 
e'^Ieverent dans le corps l^gislatif de Fraiice contre les 
mesuree qui venoient d'efTacer la B^pnbliqae de Venise 
du rang des puissances Eorop^ennes. U n'etoit plos 
temps : Toeuvre ^toit consomme."J 

Between the 12tli of May and the 18th of Octob^ 
the government was administered by an elected munici* 
pality of fifty persons, assisted by six IVench Commis- 



• Daru, Sia. de Venite, PiiettJutt., tome Tii. p. 429. — " I! ne me 
Teste plua," Bfud Bonaparte to the IHrectorj in this letter of 10th 
October, " qu'il rentrer dans la foule, repTendre le soc da Cincin- 
natus, et docner I'ezemplc du respect pour les magiatrata et de 
I'aversioD ponr le serrice mjlitaire," &c. 

t Daru, Hut. de Yeaise, tome vii, p. 431. It seems that, even 
tLen, BonapBTte looked towards Etj^pt: in fact, be proposed an 
esp^ition to that country in a despatch to the Directory, dated tiie 
13th of Beptemher of that jeilr ; and the Directory, in reply, owned 
that his ideas were grand. This annihilates the fine plot which 
Botta, in his Eistory, affirms to have heen laid in EngWd to bribe 
and cajole the French Ooverament into the Sgyptian expedition, 
and, Igr so doing, deprive tbem of their best army and their beat 
general, and embroil them at the same time with Turkey, the only- 
power with whom they bad not hitherto been at wax. 
X DaTu, Hist, de Veaite, liv. 38, p. 436. 
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saries ; bat their authority did not extend to the Vene- 
tian provinces of Terra Fenna, and, on the last-named 
day, Venice itself was handed over to the Aostrians in 
virtue of the treaty of Campo Formio, in spite of the 
remonstrance of the municipality, which was answered by 
the cruel taunt of Bonaparte Uiat " the Venetian pet^le 
were little fitted for liberty ; if they were capable of 
appreciating it, and had the virtue necessary for ac- 
quiring it, well and good : existing circumstances gave 
them an excellent opportunity of proving it : let them 
defend it."* On flie same day that the French troops 
quitted Venice, the Ausfcrians entered it amidst the 
frantic shouts of the populace, and the congratulations 
of the patrician party. " From that moment," says the 
French historian, " the latter vicissitudes of this state, 
which had lasted for fourteen centuries, belong to the 
history of another people ;"t but not always the same 
people, for at the peace of I^eaburg, Venice, which had 
belonged to Austria smce 1797, was made a portion of 
the kingdom of Italy, that is of France, and again in 
1814 became the property of Austria, as part of thfe 
Segno Lombardo Veneto. 

AusTBiAN Administration in Venice. 

Since the return of the Anstrians in 1814 the political 
administration of Venice has been neither better nor 

• Bam, Eia. <fo YenUe, liv, 38, p. 439. t lb- P- «2. 
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worse than that of TW'Ift" ; but a little before my visit, 
in 1822, the square of St Mart had been the sc^ie 
of a pnnishment inflicted on others than the gnilty or 
than the Bnbjects of Austria. The MarquiB Cannonici 
of Ferrara, having some pecnniary affairs to arrange in 
the Venetian states, applied to the authorities for a 
passport, which was grant«d to him in due form. When 
taking leave of his friend the papal l^ate, that prelate 
dissuaded him from the joomey; but the Marquis, 
stating that he was a subject of the Pope, and not con- 
scious of being in any way obnoxious to the ruler of 
Lombardy, rejected the advice of his friend aod crossed 
the Fo. He was immediately seized, bis papers were 
examined, and, although no charge was made against 
him, he underwent a temporary imprisonment. At his 
liberation, no imputation of improper designs and no 
threats of fntnre punishment were conveyed to him, and 
he returned to Ferrara; but, some time afterwards, 
wishing to visit Verona, he again obtained a passport, 
and again crossed the Fo. He observed, on setting foot 
on the Austrian side of the river, that a government 
messenger immediately started for Venice ; but he con- 
tinned his journey. Scarcely, however, had he arrived at 
Verona than the Commissary General of Folice arrested 
him, together with a tradesman of the town, with whom 
he was transacting some business. Cannonici was trans- 
ferred to the prisons of Murano, in the Lagune, and after 
having been detained there some time, he was brought 
into St. Mark's Square, and with thirty others exposed 
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tiiere on a scaffold.* His sentenca was then read to him : 
it was teD years of close impriaoniDeQt. He had oever 
been tried, scarcely even interrogated. WheD taken 
from the scaffold his head was shaved and the jaO dress 
pnt upon him ; he was then ironed and thrown into a 
dungeon. He eDdeaToored to dash out his hrains 
against the wall of the cell, but failing, was fettered 
more heavily and more careMly confined. The prison 
allowance of food, as he was in bad health, was unwhole- 
some, and his iamily, who only by accident had heard 
of his distress, sent him some money to procure better 
subsistence. The money was taken from him and re- 
turned to them. His aged mother petitioned to be per- 
mitted to attend him. She was refiised. Cardinal 
Consalvi claimed him as a subject of the Pope, hut re- 
ceiTed for answer that the Uanjois had been gnilty of 
high treason against the Emp^^r of Austria, and his 
imprisonment was a mercy. At last a relation of the 
Marquis appealed to the Emperor in person, and received 
a consolatory reply ; but the consequence was only a 
relaxation of severity. Cannonici was relieved from 
rigorous captivity, but was not released. How long he 
continued a prisoner I never heard. 
In these days of alarm (1820-21) examples of vigi- 

* The circQiDstaiica waa mentioned to me in 1S22, in presence of 
a Tonng Count in the Austrian service, who, when the narrator told 
of the scaffold in St. Mark's Square, corrected him, saying " Pardon- 
nez-moi; c'itoit ime loge." Probably the Count had heard the sfoiy 
from 3 Venetian, and was not aware that, in Italian, "palco" serves 
both for a scaffold and a box at a theatre. 
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lance and severity were thought necessary. An Austrian 
colonel proposed to a young man to become a Carbonaro. 
The Italian refused, hut shorUy afterwards he was arrested, 
charged with the crime of non-revelation of treason, fuid 
condemned to three years' close imprisonment. His 
father, an author and a man of considerable talent, well 
known to the Austrian court, went to Vienna and im- 
plored the Emperor, in person, to remit the sentence. 
Prancis told the &ther that his son would profit by a 
eeclusion of three years ; and then, turning to another 
subject, complimented the suppliant upon hie capacity, 
and lamented tiiat so much genios should be so little 
employed. "Alas," replied the &ther, "your Majesty 
can only mean to mock me : the genius you are pleased 
to attribute to me has been given to me in vain, if it 
cannot save my innocent child." In such times the 
watchfiilness of fear discovers conspiracy in actions the 
most insignificant, A young man had written in the 
slbom at Arquil some verses to this effect : — " Petrarch, 
thou who didst reprove the follies of our ancestors, how 
much less wretched would their descendants be if they 
were to follow thy counsels 1" For this reflection the 
versifier underwent an imprisonment of three days, and 
a severe examination of several hours. The old lady who 
showed me Petrarch's house at Arqu& iir 1822, told me 
that the album had been taken away because some one 
had written " qualche sporcheria" in it. I had no notion, 
at that time, to what sort of filth she alluded. 
I found, as I have before mentioned, at Venice, a 
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certain fond recollection of their old system, which was 
endeared to them lather by its loss than by its real 
Talue. They considered themselres aa having been 
deprired of more than any other Italians by the disastere 
of revolntion. They lost an independent sovereignty, a 
loss for which a Lombardo Venetian kingdom, whether 
under French or Austrian protection, or even as a state 
standing alcoie, with Milan for its capital, would, in their 
eyes, be no compensation. Indeed the alliance of Kilan 
M^s never courted ; subjection to her would not have 
been endured. One of the first remarks of a very inSo- 
ential person at Venice in reply to a question respecting 
Milanese society and literature was of this kind : — " We 
know very little of Milan or of her sqiiabbles, literary or 
otherwise, _/brtK»wifrfy_/(jr us." Venice was the world ai 
the Venetians. A &iend, speaking to me of the old time, 
said, " Ton should have seen our carnival in those days ; 
the square of St. Mark quite full ; the coffee-houses all 
open all night ; eight theatres in constant activity — a 
man of &shion roamed from one to another of them every 
evening ; and then, to crown the whole, everything ' & si 
bon mercato.'" " Well, but your aristocracy ? " "Oh, the 
gentil' uomo was a very inc^ensive, gay man, kind tn his 
inferioTB ; he never quarrelled except with a gentleman." 
" But your police was always very bad." " We did not 
want police — we were accustomed to do without them at 
Venice." "You had no good roads until the French 
made them for you." " We did not want roads ; we nev^ 
travelled iarther than Brescia, and seldom so far ; we had 
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caaals." "But yonr gOTerument was, surely, as Imd aa 
pOBsible?" "No, it was not; it was very good: more- 
over, ' Don convieue embariMrsi del govano,' " he 
added, " it was one of Alberoni'8 projecta to divide the 
Milanese States, and give one half to Venice, the other 
to Savoy ; bat it was only in these latter days of crime 
and injustice that it was im^ined possible for Any 
Italian city to become the metropolis of Venice." 

The horror of innovation seems to have been the cha- 
racteristic of the Venetian government, as well as of the 
people. In the statotee of the Inqnisition, embodying the 
genius of the nation, we find it laid down : — " If an 
orator at the Great Council wander from his subject^ let 
him be stopped at once by one of the Tern If he contests 
that authority, sufTer him to continue his harangue ; but 
arrest him immediately afterwards, try him for his 
offence, and if he escapee from that trial, put him to 
death secretly." 

So attached were the Venetians to old usages that up to 
the last their year began in March, and consisted of 
eleven months of thirty-three days. 

Even in 1822 there were occasions on which it would 
have been difficult for a stranger to guess at the de- 
population and decline of Venice ; such, for example, was 
tlie festival of the Madonna della Salute (November 21), 
the anniversary of the cessation of the great plague. St. 
Mark's Square was then crowded with well dressed people, 
and the procesEoon which moved across the Bridge of 
Boats to the church whidi was dedicated to the Virgin 
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who performed that mirade, might recall some of the 
Ducal ceremooiee of the old times. So great was the 
crowd in 1815 that the Smperor Francis was nearly 
pushed from the bridge into the water, whilst walking in 
the procession. 

On BQch days the Venetians seem to lecoyer some <^ 
their former animation. The very lamp-lighters associate 
to feast on the produce of their oil refuse, and parade 
the town with shouts. The gaining of a lawsuit often 
draws a crowd of congratnlators to the house of the suo- 
cessM litigant, who seldom fiuls to repay their vivait 
with a trifling present 

In general, however, the thoroughiaies of Venice, 
excepting always St Mark's Square, are peaceable 
during the day, and during the night a profound stilluess 
reigns through the canals and streets, iut«rmpted only 
by the warning cry of the gondoliers, and the dip of 
their paddles, or by the tinkling of some solitary guitar. 

Chasoe in MAinraBS dubinq Fbench occdpation. 

The French haye left traces of their dominion in 
Venice, as iu other parte of the Peninsula, which may, 
in some measure, atone for their spoliations, and their 
first abuse of the right of conqnest* I do not allude to 



• A contributor to the Baadbook, 2forlh ijf Italy, p. 828, vindi- 
DBtes the AuatTiane at the expense of the French, who, he says, 
demolished 166 noble churches, broke the noDumentB in pieces, Bold 
the marbles an rubbish, the bronzes as old metal, plundered tlie 
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their promenade, nor their large street, though very uBefuI 
novelties, nor to the Government Palace, and ill assorted 
substitute for the old churdi of St. Geminiaai. I refer 
rather to the improvementB introduced, either by or 
with them, in the education of the higher classes of 
society. I was assured by persons not at all partial to 
their late masters, that, in former days, even well-bom 
women were seldom able to write, and music and dancing 
were accomplishments rarely attained by them. They 
were taught to embroider a little, and to sing their 
psalter, and, having acquired these nsefid arts, were 



gallerieB and libraries, destroyed the archiveH, damaged uid d^;raded 
and de&ced the buildioga, from mere wautomieaa, and reduced the 
city to what it now ia— a mere shadow of its ancient splendour. 
" So far from the Auatriacs having acted as Huns towards Venice," 
the writ«T continue^ " the preserration of out wreck is owing to 
their endeaTOurs," &c. The quotaUon ia from *A Letter from a 
' Itesident,' who says that, in 1842, the trade of the city was rapidly 
iacreasin^ the ghopg becoming vast depOts of stores, and Yenice 
beginning to recover from tier depression ; though, he adds, " it 
cannot be denied that a lai^ proportion of her rich and fairy patrioian 
palaces are still falling into dila[Hdation and decay." 

I was at Venice three years after this date, and had not the good 
fortune to fall in with tbe Resident, nor with any one who bad a 
good word for the AoBtriana. The alacrity with which the Venetians 
roae, and the German garrison mn away, in 1848, and the prolonged 
letfistance of the insurgents afterwards, show that the Venetian 
population ganerally did not E^ree with the Resident in his estima- 
tion of Anstrian rule. The admission of the " Resident" as to the 
(lilapidatiim and decay of a large proportion of the rich and fairy 
patrician palaces tells the story of Austrian domination. I looked 
In vain in 1845 for some of those noble buildii^H which I had seen 
in 1617 and 1822 : one, indeed, 1 did see ; it was the property of an 
opera dancer. Venice waa declared a ft'ee port iii 1829 : *' Sero — ' 
Hteo est fides"]] 
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taken from tlieir convent, abont the age of sixteen, to be 
married. The nobles of the other sex were nearly as 
ignorant. They were ashamed to be thought fond <^ 
reading, and scarcely condescended to learn the common 
accomplishments of good society. An union between two 
beings cd midi an order was so little expected to procure 
mutual happiness tbat some resoorce was not un- 
freqnently provided by the maniage oontiact, stipulating 
for the interference of a third party, a privilege now and 
then extended, by special favotir, to the female of an 
inferior " seto," with the express declaration, " come se 
fosse nobUa" But the right of frequently changing 
this vicarious husband was jealously engrossed fay the 
noble dame. The humbler imitators were confined to 
one cavalier, and, afW his dismissal, could not adopt 
another, except after a reasonable interval ; yet in these 
times the outward observances of religion were much 
mm« strictly attended to than afterwards : for example 
it was all but impossible to procure meat on a fast day. 
Such were tlie nobles, speaking generally, of the old 
time. The merchants, advocates, physitnans, and, now 
and then, a very few members of the priesthood, wer^ 
with some rare exceptions, masters of all the human 
learning that Venice could boast Under the French 
rule the nobili^ were sometimes weU educated. The 
daughters of great families were instructed in the usual 
acquirements of their sex, and to write and read and 
know French was not uncommon amongst them. The 
men were ashamed to be thought ignorant, fuid the 
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clergy themselves assisted in refonning &e old mode of 
private and public instmctioii. The French, ako, intro- 
duced a mixture of society between classes formerly 
kept quite distinct ; but we found still remaining some 
symptoms nf the old patrician pride, for, although indi- 
viduals of all ranks, and it must be added of no cha- 
racter, were found in the higher " academie," yet their 
admittance was generally accompanied with the pretext 
that they could sing or dance well, or divert the com- 
pany with some accomplishment not usnally pt^sessed 
by their superiors. A " Terra Firma Countess" was a 
title of disrespect as belonging to something below the 
private citizen of the DOMINANTE. We found the Vene- 
tians in 1817, as might be expected, pmtty much as the 
French left them, in regard to their social life. 

LlTEEATUEE. 

Venice, like all other great Italian cities, is seldom 
without some writer of real genius. Pindemonte and 
Foscolo, both of them, might in some respects be called 
her children, and her own Gritti " had found a successor 



* Cliitti enjoyed a gre&t leputation in his day, and was an object 
of curiosity to strangers. An absnrd mistake happened in regard 
to him when Madame de Stael visited Yenice. It was intended 
that he should be showa to that celebrated lady ; but the invitation 
was carried to a pastry-cook of the same name, who obeyed tiie sum- 
mona. When Madame de Stael saw the supposed poet she accosted 
him in terms highly complimentary to his uwkt. The cook very 
niodestly replied, " Si fa cii che si pui." . 
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in another provincial poet of equal celebrity. Bouratti, 
like Gritti, indulged his vein at the expenae of his 
fellow-citizens; hut hia satire was personal rather than 
general, and it spared no man, least of all his Mend. In 
a poem, expressly directed against a nobleman with 
whom he was intimate, Bouratti accnsed him, amongst 
other atrocities, of confining his brother in a madhonse. 
The chaise was totally without foundation ; and yet this 
malicious extravagance was overlooked by the admirers 
of the poet, one of whom, in my presence, contended 
that Bouratti was a good father, a considerate master, 
and a kind friend — in short, the best man in the world, 
but unable to resist the temptation to ridicule or expose 
any one, if he happened to be in the veiiL 

The same humourist having satirised a yoong Dal' 
matiau jnst returned to Yenice with the latest London 
fashions, the gentleman called on bim and insisted on 
hearing th.e lines read, declaring that if they contained 
anything affecting his honour he should call the poet to 
account. Bouratti read the poem to him, when the 
young man, probably pleased with the notoriety which 
he should gain, consented to the publication and took 
his leave. Such subjects might safely be chosen for his 
muse, but when, in a poem on the destruction of the 
mad elephant by the garrison of Geneva, he had a word 
or two for Fruicis the First, Bouratti was admonished by 
the police, that the laws of German criticism admitted 
of no such episodes. That Emperor, indeed, like the 
Eoman, did not court the notice in auy way, of his 
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literary subjects; vheQ the representatdTea of certaia 
academical bodies waited upon faim at Verona with a 
eomplimeatary address, he told them that "he did not 
want learned men, he wanted good subjects." 

Much of Bouratti's merit must have escaped a 
foreigner, for be wrote in tJie Venetian dialect ; but his 
success serves to confirm the opinion already hazarded, 
that the humour of the Italians is rather personal than 
general, and that it is not for want of the utmost licence 
in the dioice of their subjects that their comic dramatists, 
with one or two splendid exceptions, have been hitherto 
inferior to their other writers. Provided the goTenunent 
was spared, the poet might deal his blows around bim 
with little danger and with the certainty of a favourable 
reception : the privileged classes had no privilege against 
him. I open Goldoni at hazard, and find, in the first 
scene of the ' Locandiere,' a count and a marquis who 
make themselvea and their titles mutually contemptible 
and ridiculous. 

The GbeeJks in Venice— Nationality, 

There was a mixture of Greek blood in the veins of 
some of the better Venetians, which did not disgrace 
either race ; and of die writers of our day, three belonged 
to Greece as much as to Venica Ugo Foscolo was bom 
in Corfu; Mustoxidi belongs only by adoption to the 
Venetian states — he is an Ionian ; Madame Albrizzi, n^e 
Theotoki, was also from the Ionian islands. Her pleaa- 

TOL. I. H 
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ing Fcntraite * and her hospitality were eqaaUy osefiil to 
Btrangeni, who were indebted to her hoose, and to two or 
three foreign reeidents, for almoet all that was at that 
time to be eeen of Venetian society. Fetritini, the 
Censor of the press in 1817, was a Greek ; he was an 
accomplished man, and deserved well of his adopted 
oountrr. He informed me that he had traasmitted a 
memorial to the Emperor Francis, requestiiig permission 
to print an edition of Botta's ' Amaican Berolutioni' and 
wds refused. But though the historian of rerolntions 
was not enoonraged, the race of learned men is never 
extinct in any great Italian city; and when we first 
came to Yenioe the aged librarian, Morelli, still presided 
over his department in the magnificent saloon of the 
Great Council 

The contests and the triumphs of erudition exercise 
the ingenuity ^id indulge the vanity of those whose 
talents might, tinder other circumstances, be more nobly 
and more usefully employed. Those who might be 
historians of past times, or of their 0wn, devote them- 
selves to the safer discussion of some debated question in 
topography or arckeology, or illustrate those arts which 
have always found fevoup with despotism. 

In works of this description they are allowed to dis- 
play their nationality at the expense of foreigners of all 
nations. Cicognara, whose great exploit in life has been 
the discovery <^ Titian's ' Assumption,' in his large work 



" Ad flBsay w called, by Uadame Albrizzi. 
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oa modem scolptnie has not meofioiied ibe name of 
ThorwaldseD, jast as Frederick of Frassia, in his poem 
on the Art of War, does not say a word about Marl' 
boroagh, and makes Eugene the hero and conqueror at 
Blenh^m. I have alluded to a treatise by Mustoxidi on 
the Horses of St. Mark's. It settled the question of their 
parentage and history to the satisiactioD of all impartial 
judges ; but Mustoxidi was not a Venetiem — he was not 
even an Italian : he was therefore to be refuted and ex- 
posed. Accordingly, a Daudolo, a pupil at the Lyceum, 
put hffi name to a dissertation restoring the horses to 
their Italian birthright ; and the question was tauntingly 
put to the Greek and his partizans, " Why go to Chios 
for soulptore, or to Corfu for a critic, when Bome could 
supply the one and a schoolboy answer the other?" 
Mustoxidi told me he strongly suspected Cicognara of 
being the author of the Baudolo Dissertation. 

Canota, 
The greatest modem Venetian undoubtedly was Ca- 
noYS, for he was bom and died in the Venetian states. 
His ' Helen,' and his ' Hebe/ and his ' Emmo,' were 
amongst the shows of Venice ; and the productions of 
such a fellow-citizen almost consoled the fallen capital 
for all her disasters. Count Cicognara, in his ftmeral 
OTation over the great artist, seems nearly to say as 
much when he calls Canova " uomo concesso dalla Pro^ 
videnza alia specie umana per dimoetrare che qualche 
equilibrio hau pur tra loro talvolta le intenninabile 
H 2 
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serie delle sventure e ifugeci sarrim della fortmia." Tlie 
master band of this most distinguished and amiable man 
was at the service of the succesaiTe conquerors of his 
country. The Bonaparte family and the Hooee of 
Hapsburgh were equally his employers and his patrons. 
He enjoyed his Venetian pension, in all changes, from 
the ruin of the repubhc to the last transfer to Austria. 
During his life he was overlaid with panegyric, and his 
death was bewailed as a calamity that had deprived 
Italy of her life and light Ten thousand sequins were 
subscribed (and amongst the subscribers were most of 
the sovereigns of Europe) for his monument ; and it was 
actnally proposed that, if this great monument, which 
was to be erected in the church of the Trari, opposite to 
the tomb of Titian, should not exhaust the whole sub- 
scription, the remainder should be devoted to a little 
monument in honour of lii'm whom they called the rival 
of Zeuxis and Apelles. Cicognara luckily saw the ridi- 
cule of such ft project, and stopped it 

The Academy of the Fine Abts. 
To beep open the only road to fame which an Italian 
may safely pursue, no pains are spared, no incitement 
unemployed. The Academy of the Fine Arts, with aU 
its schools, does its best to perpetuate the ^ory and con- 
tinue the race of great Venetian painters. The number 
of students at my last visit was about 300, with seven 
professors and a president to direct their labours. There 
is no danger to be apprehended, either to church or state, 
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by fostering genius of that description — ^not even if 
Cagliari, Tintoret, Falma, Bassano, and the great Titian 
himself were rivalled hy a new generation' of artists. 
Nevertheless, it is equally certain that, in order to pre> 
serve the trophies of native genius, some portion of the 
popnlaticHi should be able and willing to Trield ihe sword 
88 well as the penciL Fortunately, the lai^ pictures of 
the Dacal Palace are part of the Great Council Cham' 
her, and almost defy removal; but the Venetians can 
feel but little pride in pointing to the ' St Peter ' and 
the other recovered treasiires of their academy. They 
lost them witbont a straggle, and recovered them 
without any efforts of their own — indeed, by the valour 
and generosity of the Transalpine barbarians whom 
they affect to despise.* 

Venetian Sights. 

I have made the drcuit of these sights sev^^ times 
since my first arrival and readence in Venice with Lord 
Bjman. Perhaps a few notices of tbem may be pardoned, 
even after all that has been said and snug of them. 

* The patriots of 1848- seem to have run into the opposite ex- 
treme, Bnid to have looked upon the cultivatbn of the fine arts as 
ooe of the caiises of ttslian degeneracj'. Both at Home and at 
Venice some efforts wero made to give a practical illustration of 
this belief, by Hellii^ the masterpieces of their collections for state 
pnrpoHes. If independence couldliave been obtained by that aacriflce, 
the loss would have been as nothing compared with the gsin. Many 
lovers of art have deplored the dispersion of the collection made by 
our unfortunate Charles ; but who would set that Iobb as a connter- 
balaooe to the beoefita of the great struggle which occadoned it ? 
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Mr. Fonytli calls St. Mark's Clmrch a fartuitons 
jmnble. It may be so; for it is all gilt mosaic and 
precioQs etonee, stack rotind, abore, and underneath, 
upon arcliitecture which seems made fbr Turks, Greeks 
Goths, and Italians, according to the different points of 
Tiew from which it is beheld. NeTorthelees, tiie effect 
is very striking, and, if the word may be need, histoiicaU 
Of the Palladian chnrchee of Venice, I was most pleased 
with tbe Bedentore, which, although the tdmplest and 
least decorated, was never finished. Contrast this witli 
the grey and green church of the Jesuits, or with that of 
the Carmelitsn Scalzi, the Fatavinian Temple, said to 
have cost 300,000 seqoins, all marble and gold and 
gau^ colouring, but cumbrous and tantastic without, 
and within broken into fiily little chapels, to perpetuate 
the piety and pride of the noble founder. 

Amongst all the decorations of these highly orna- 
mented chniches, those which, at that time, most sur- 
prised me were the stone landscapes of S8. Giovanni o 
Paolo, which are finished with a delicacy and nicety of 
detail more resembling waxen pictures, or cast models, 
than marble reliefe. Two ttf them are by Toretti, the 
master of Canova, and his ' Christ in the Temple ' recalls 
to mind the Lightness and el^ance of his great pupiL 
The pictures in the Madonna della Salute appeared to 
me in better preservation, and shown in a more favour- 
able light, than those of the other churches. The ' Na- 
tivity' of Luca Giordano contains some exquisite 
female fig;urc& 
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Thee© are Tisited ctiefly for the sake of theit pictnrea ; 
but the architects, as well aa the fotmdera of many of 
tbem, are great names, and their gigantic basements 
seem built £» eternity. The aame enormous blocks 
compose the great foarteeD-miie dyke of Malamocco — a 
more than Boman work. The taste and luxury of the 
Venetian nohles surriTed to the last periods of independ- 
ence. The charming collection of the Maufrini Palace • 
was made only a few years before the fall of the repnbli<^ 
and the Viceroy Eugene offered ten thousand sequins for 
Titian's ' Deposition &om the Cross,' and offered in vain. 
This collection does not abound with the hideous mar- 
tyrdoms of church history. The Barberigo Titians, the. 
famous ' Magd^en,' and the long series of doges ; the 
Piaani Veronese (the iamily of Darius) ; the Grimaoi 
Cabinet of Antiqaea, were anumgst the daily sights of 
Venice, although their owners, in our days, were never 
seen. The ' ViteUius,' in the Grimani collection, is exactly 
like what Napoleon was when I saw him in 1815. The 
group there, called ' Alcibiades and Socratee,' is a strange 
satire on the wisest of men ; and the Boy carrying a 
basket on a stick over his shoulder is. an admirable figure. 

The oonfratemity of St Boque have little left but the 
TintOTets ci their magnifloent saloon. Their revenues, 
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once amonntiDg to sixty-fonr thonBand sequins, have 
dwindled to a monthly pittance assigned for the care of 
tbe apartmentR. Their brotherhood, of seven hundred 
in former days, is reduced to the one keepCT of the 
pictures. Bnt even this great establishment designed 
more than it ever ac4X)mpli8hed : the variegated marble 
flooring of their chapel was finished only at the altar ; 
and, after two hundred years of preparation, their tardy 
labours were terminated by the French invasion. 

The Armenians op St. Lazabo. 

In the first days of our residence at Venice we rowed 
over to the island of St Lazaro to see the establishment 
of Armenian prieste. The fathers were at prayers when 
we entered the chapel, but one of them soon bowed from 
the altar, and accompanied us ronnd the convent The 
cells, the refectory, the school, all the apartments were 
preserved with a scrupulous neatness not oRen seen in 
Italy. The library we were unable to see on this occa- 
sion, as the same accident happened to us as befell Dr. 
Johnson in his Highland tour — the hbrarian was absent, 
and had the key in his pocket The object of this insti- 
tution was described to us iu a angle phrase by the at- 
tendant father — "the illumination of our peopla" 

The estabhshment was founded, we were told in 
18J6, about 120 yews ago." The number of resident 
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monks was then forty; but there are fifty others be- 
longing to the convent in different parte of the world : 
the greater paxt of them natives of Constantinople — 
some few &om Armenia. Their principal was a Tran- 
sylvanian. The school was frequented by eighteen 
pupils, all of whom were instructed in the literal Ar- 
menian, in Latin, and in ItaUan ; some leamt Greek, 
and French, and German, and Turkish. English was 
about to be introduced by our conductor, who had been 
in London, and spoke our language tolerably well.* 

To promote their praiseworthy objects, this fraternity 
had a printing-press in constant activity, which had 
already printed twelve works &om original manuscripts, 
and twenty other works. They were then employed 
upon a translation of Kollin, undertaken at the expense 
of a Mr. Raphael, a merchant from Madras, formerly 
settled at Thames Ditton, in Siinrey.f They also con- 



* Mr. Simond deEcribes this worthy brother aa having made an 
exchange of his Armenian for Lord Byron's Engliflh — an heroic 
btti^in; but, alaal the Armenian spoke English before he saw Lord 
Byron, and Lord Byron never spoke Armenian at all. He attempted 
to learn it, but found it lost time to master the tl)irty-eis leltera of 
the Euaric alphabet, and very wisely and generously preferred cou- 
tribnting to the expense of a dictionary and grammar, which might 
enable the descendants of the eons of Nimrod to know something of 
English, 

t Mr. Bapbael abandoned his library for parliamentary pur- 
suits, and became member for St. Alban'a. AVhen I visited the 
Armenian convent in 1845, 1 was shown a black sarcophagus in the 
cloisters, and told it was Mr. Bapbael's tomb. I remembered that 
I had left him alive a very abort time ago, and was informed that it 
was only the intended burial-place of their benefactor, who wished 

H 3 
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trived, at the same time, to publish, once a fcn-tnight, 
an Aim^uaa newspaper. 

Their librai? contained about 400 MSS., of which all 
but 130 were dupUcatea The most esteemed, and the 
greater number of them, belong to the dghth century ; 
some few are of the fourth, when the literal language 
was &:st invented. Of these the most curious is an 
illuminated Life of Alexander the Great, which, although 
not difiering in essential points from the ancient his- 
torians, contains, we were told, stone details not to be 
found in Quintus Curtius or Arrian. The copy at St. 
Lazaro was torn, but there is a perfect one at Smyrna,' 
of which it was intended to publish an Italian translatioQ.* 
We were shown also the Armenian translation of the 
' Chroniclee ' of Eusebius, of the fifth century, of whidb 
Scahger has published a fragmait Other M88. of 
history, geography, and bibhcal learning, are by Ar- 
menian authors. Some treatises on the arts, two of 
which, on navigation and perBpective, hare been printed, 
are translated compilations &om modem publications. 
The library, bmdes the books in their own language, 
fjutains a very useful collection of works of reference, 
in Latin, Greek, Italian, French, and Gaman. 



to Hecuie dnniig his lifetjiue a decent monnaetLt for himself in a 
favourite place. I do not know whether lui reroaios were conveyed, 
nt his death, to the convent. 

* It has been published ; but, as I bear — tor I have not seen it, 
adds little to our knowledge of " the great Emathiaa conqueror." 
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The fondfl which aippcnted this eetaMJahment weie 
drawn partly from landed property, and partly from 
occasional donations, contributed, in great measure, by 
their friends, the Armenians of Calcutta. Napoleon 
saved it from the fkte of other monasteries, by a decree 
which made an honourable exception in favour of those 
" whose labours and whose revenues were devoted to the 
instruction of their fellow countrymen." Some sagacious 
pers(Hts have found in this exception a deep-laid scheme 
to open a channd of communication between certain 
sabjects of France and the malcontents, if any, in our 
Indian empire.* This may have be^i the motive, but I 
never heard it was proved to have been so. Moreover, 
the Armenians of Calcutta are the last persons likely 
to be the agents of treason. 

ThK AESBNiL. 

No one goes to Venice without visiting the arsenaL 
The old jealousy which survived theEepnblic f no longer 
existed. An order bom the naval commandant was 
easily procured. High and well-constmcted battle- 
mented stone walls, about two miles in circuity enclose 
tdl the works. The great gate of entrance, an imposing 
archway, is guarded by the Athenian lions and the name 
of the Felopomiesian MorosinL 

Mndi of the present appearance of the great docks is 



* I find Ote auggf»tim in the EatiSiook t^f Jforthem Italy, p. 361. 
t See Forsyth's Itolg, p. 436, edit. 1818. 
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due to Napoleon, who built that part of them in which 
Bevea ships were constructed during his reign, and also 
opened the outlet which looks towards the sea. The 
smaller galleys of the Republic used to pass through the 
gate on the land side. Napoleon himself attended the 
launching of the ' Rivoli,' and the Venetians were called 
upon to prepare a similar spectacle for their next 
master, who, howeTer, seemed more charmed with a 
much less magnificent operation, tot he gazed for two 
hours at the twisting of a cord in the Palladian rope- 
house. The Emperor Francis, in the first fond moments 
of reconciliation with his Italian provinces, very good- 
humouredly endured all that was expected of his 
patience ; and was, besides, so easy of access, and so pro- 
digal of his word, that it was no wonder he did not fulfil 
all of the forty thousand promises which his Imperial 
Majesty was said to have made in. Venice alone. He 
bad no rebuffs to administer to learned men in that city. 
Those who have seen the machinery in Portsmouth 
dockyard would think very little of the Block-house in 
the Arsenal, where most of the work seemed to be done 
by hand ; but the covered docks themselves axe snperb ; 
and when we recollect at what period the arsenal was 
constructed, we can understand how it was that Venice 
was regarded in former days as one of the greatest of 
maritime powers.* 



• Between 1807 and 1320 {Handbook, p. 350, where the above 
remtuk is node). 
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The armoury in the land arsenal contained but a 
small number of muskets, and swords, and pikes, com- 
pared with the collection in the Tower of London, but 
there is room for a far more formidable array. We were 
shown some questionable curiosities, such as the helmet 
of Attda, found at Aquileja, and some instnimento of 
torture, said to belong to Francesco di Carrara. Here 
also we saw Canova's monumental bust of Emmo, who 
was fated to be the last of Venetian heroes ; and whose 
exploits, at the time, were thought to seciure him an 
immortality as durable as that of the Eepublic. Scarcely 
had the monument been completed when the Republic 
itself fell, to rise no more ; and the admiral was to be no 
longer the faronrite of fame, for the finger and the pen 
of the recording genius were broken off by some patriot 
of the shortrlired democracy ; but the word " Ihuob- 
TAUTY " remains upon the tablet, as if in mockery of 
human praises and human hopes. 

Fbhbara. Tasso. Abiosto. 
In the hospital of St. Auna, at Perrara, they show a 
cell, oyer the door of which is the following inscrip- 
tion: — 

" Rispettato, O Poateri, la oelebriti di qneata stanza, dove Tor- 
quato Taaso, infermo piil di tristezza che delirfo, ditenuto dimord 
ouui vii., mesi ii., scrjaae verai e prose, e fu rimeso in liberta ad in- 
stouza della cUt& di Bergamo, nel gionui vi, Juglio, 1596," 

The dungeon is below the ground-floor of the hogatal, 
and the light penetrates through its grated windows 
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from a small Tard, wtuch seems to have been common 
to other cells. It is nine paces long, between five and 
six wide, and about seven feet high. The bedstea4 so 
they tell, has been carried off piecemeal, and the door 
half cut swaj, hj the devotion at those whom " tlie 
verse and prose" of the pnsoner have brought to 
iFerrara. 

The above address to posterity was inscribed at the 
instigation of Gieneral Miollis, who filled Italy with, 
tdbutes to her great men, and was not always very 
' solicitous as to the authentic applicatitm of his record. 
Common tradition had assigned the cdl to Tasso long 
b^ore the inscription : and we may lecollect that, some 
years ago, a great Germaa poet was mnch incensed, not 
at the sufferings of the prisoner, bat at the pretensions 
of the prison. But the anthor of Wertber need not have 
felt BO insulted by the demand for his faith. The cell 
was assuredly one of the prisons of the hospital, and in 
one of those prisons we know that Tasso was confined.* 
The present insoiption, indeed, does exa^erate the 
attraction of the chamber, for the poet was a prisoner 
in the same room only &om the middle of March 1579, 



• Mr. Walker, in his hiatorical memdr on Italian tn^edy, saw 
this dnngeoiL io 1792, and, in Bpite of some hints rrom Mr. Black, 
the biograpber of Tasso, was iDclined to believe it to have been the 
ori^nal place of the poet's confinement ; (see ' Life of Tasso,' cap. xv. 
vol. ii. p. 97 ;) but the site will not correapond with what Tasso 
says of his being removed to a neighbpuring apartment, " assai piit 
commoda " — there ia no such wimnodioiu neighbouring apartment 
cna the tame levd. 
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to December 1580, when be was removed to a cod- 
tiguooB apartment mncb larger, in whicb, to use his 
own ezpreasioiia, he could philosophize and walk about.* 
His prison was, in the' year 1584, again enlai^^t It 
is equally certain, eiao, that once, in 1581, he waa per- 
mitted to leave the hospital for the greater part of a 
day4 oxid that this favoor was occasionally granted to 
him in the subsequent years of bis confinemeni§ The 
inscnption is incorrect, also, as to the immediate cause 
of bis enlaigement, which was promised to the city of 
Bergamf^ bat was carried into effect at the intercession 
of Don Yincenzo Gonzaga, Prince of Mantua, chiefly 
owing to the unwearied application of Antonio Con- 
stantino, a gentleman in the suite of the Florentine 
embassy. II 

But the address should not have confined itaelf to the 
respect due to the prison : one honest line might hare 
been allotted to tiie condemnation of the gaoler. There 
seems in the Italian writers something like a disposition 
to excuse the Duke of Feirara by extenuating the 
sufferings, or exaggerating the derangement, of the 
poet He who contemplates the dungeon, or even the 
hospital of St. Anna, will be at a loss to reconcile either 



* Ia Tita di TorqaBto Taaao, scritU dall' Abate Plerautonio 8e- 
nsei, HGonda edizioae in Betguao, 17t>0, yg. 34 and 64, 

t La Vita, &o., lib. Hi. p. 83, torn. H. 
X Ia Vita, &c., lib. iii. p. 63, torn. iL 
% Vide p. 83, at rap. 
I Ia Vita, &o., lib. iii. p. 142, torn. it. 
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the one or the other with that " ample lodgment " which, 
according to the author of the ' Antiquitiee of the House 
of Este,' the partiality of Alfonso allotted to the man 
" whom he loved and esteemed much, and wished to keep 
near his person."* Muratori confesses himself nnable to 
define the offence of the patient ; and in a short letter 
devoted expressly to the subject, comes to no other 
general conclusion than that he could not be called in- 
sane,t but was coniined partly for chastisement, partly 
for cure, having probably ^>oken some indiscreet words 
of Alfonso. He makes no mention of any distemper in 
the prince ; nor is it easy to discover that free exercise 
of his understanding for which Gibbon has somewhere 



* " Ma perciocchi questo principe I'amava e Btimava forte, e non 
Toleya privai-sene elesse di alimeatarlo in quell' ampio luogo, con 
desiderio che ivi fosse curato anghe il corpo ano." Antichita EstenBi, 
parte Bee. cap. liii. p. 405, ediz. fol, Mutin, 1740, 

t Lettera ad Apostolo Zeno, see Tasso'a Works, vol. x. p. 244. 
"Nb mentocatto n6 pazzo," are Muratori's words. • Bee also.p, 242 
and p. 243. He is a little freer spoken in this letter, but still says, 
" the vnie prince did not give way to his anger." Muratori's Annali 
were attacked on their first appearance, as "uno de' libri pill (atali 
al principato Botnano ; " to which the librarian replied, that " truth 
was neither Guelf nor Ghibelline." If be had thought that she was 
neither Catholic nor Protestant, he would not have slurred over the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew as an event which gave rise to mMiy 
ex^gerations fiom the Hugonots. "Lascerb io disputare ai gran 
Dotlori intomo al giustificare o riprovare quel si strepitoso fatto ; 
bastando a me di dire, che per cagion d'esso immense esagerazioni 
fece il partito do gli Ugonoti, e lore servi di stimolo e scuaa per 
ripigliar t'armi contra del Re." Aunali ad an. 1572, tom. x. p. 464. 
In page 469, ibid., he talks of the great loxs of France hj the death 
of the mnrderer Charles IX., who, if he had lived, would have "ex- 
tirpated the seed of heresj." 
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praised this celebrated antiquaiy.* Indeed, in his 
notice of this injuetice, the librarian of the Duke of 
Modena, so far from seeming to forget the intereeta of 
the princely house which pensioned his labours, suggestj! 
rather the obviouB reflection, that, when a writer has to 
obtain or repay any other patronage than that of tiie 
public, his first and paramount object cannot be the 
establishment of truth. In truth, the subject of an abso- 
lute monarchy is an unsafe guide on almost every topic 
La Bruyfere, like a good Catholic, reckoned the dragoon- 
ing of the Protestants amongst the most commendable 
actions of Louis XlV.f 

Manso, the friend and biographer of Tasso, might 
have been expected to throw some %ht upon so importr 
ant a portion of his history, but the Ave chapters devoted 
to the subject only encumbered the question with incon- 
dusive discussion. What is stUl more exlraordinary, it 
appears, that of seven or eight contemporary Ferrarese 
annalists, only one has mentioned that Tasso was con- 
fined at all, and that one, Faustini, has assigned a cause 



* For a fine and just character of ilnratori, see, however, the 
Antiquitiei of the Soute of STuntwivk, p. 641, vol. ii. quarto. 
Gibbon's Misc. Works. 

t The same writer declares "homage to a king" (o be the sole 
anfflcing virtue of every good subject in a monarchy, " where there is 
no such thing as love of our country — the intereBt, the glory, and the 
service of the prince, supply its piace." (Oe la B^Uiqae, chap, x.) 
For which sentiment our great poet baa made honourable mention of 
him amongst his dunces (The Duneiad, book iv. v. 522), with whom 
he might be safely left, did he not belong rather to the flatterers 
than the fools. 
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more AbBord than iustnictiye.* The later lilwamu of 
Modena, Tiraboschi, was equally disiiigeiiTioiis with his 
predeoeBeor, and had the asBnrance to declare, that hj 
[a«8Gribiitg a seven years' confinement Alfonso consulted 
only the health, and honour, and advantage of Tasso, who 
evinced his continued obstinacy by conmdering himself a 
pnsoner. t But, with the librarian's leave, the suspicifm 
was justified by the appreh^isions of the poet's Italian 
contemporaries, who, in their snpplicatioQS far his release, 
seldom gave him any other name. The same writer 
announced, in the first edition of his ' History of Italian 
Lit^atnre,' tiiat he had made the Icotg-looked-fcnr dis- 
covery as to the cause of Tasso's confinement, and had 
entrusted the documents found in the archives of the 
house of Este to the Abate SerasaL In his second 
edition he declared that his expectations, and those of 
all the learned world, had been answered by the Life of 
the poet published by the Abate in 1785 :J but the 



* " II Due* Alfonso II. i1 fece linchiudere p«r curarto di aoa 
fistola che lo travagliftVR." Vid. Timbotchi StoTiadella Letltr. Ital., 
lib. iii,, part iii., torn. vii. p. 1210, edit. Venet, 1796. 

t " Credette egli pereiii che e all' onore e alia salate do! TaMO 
niuoA ciMa poteaae esaer piii utile che il tenerlo nnn gia prigione, mk 

custodito iDtanto proouravftooD rimedj di calmame I'aiiiiiio 

e la bata^ Ma cib che Alfonso operti al vantage del Taaao non 
aerrl che a rendenie tempre pe^ore la oondiitone-— Qii parre eflser 
prigione." TinAoidii, Storia, &c., Kb, iii, torn.' vii. par. iii. p. 1213, 
edit, Venet. 1796. 

t Storia, Ac, p. 1212 uf ttip. 

The English author of the Life of I^sao aemnt half inclined to 
Iwlieve io the lore of the poet !ct Leonora (^Blaek, chap. viii. vol. i. 
p. 188, and dhap. xiii. vol. ii. p. 2), and quotes a passage in a letter 
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antiquaiy, still fikithfiil to his patroiui, did not mention 
that H appeals, irom eTery page of the biognphy, that 
the impriBonment mnet be attribnted rather to the Ten- 
geonce and mean apprehensions of the prince, than to 
ibs extravagance of the poet. 

The Abate Serassi was acknowledged to be a perfect 
master of the " cinqnecento," and he has spoken as 
freely as could be expected from a priest, an Italian, and 
a frequenter oi the taUee of the great He shows that 
he is labouring with a secret, or, at least, a peisnasion, 
which he is at a loss how, honestly, to conceal; and 
which, in spito of our natotal respect for the best of 
princes, and the most illostrious of cardinals, is suffi- 
ciently apparent to confirm oar suspicion trf Alfonso's 
tyranny. The duke had not the excose of Tasso'a pre- 
sumption in aspiring to the love of the princely Leonora. 



from Tasso to Goozaga, omitted bj Serassi, in which he talks of 
the princess having hut little corresponded to his attaohment (J6. 
chap. xW. vol. ii. p. 69). Mr. Walker, in his historical memdr, 
was bold enough to follow the old story even in the face of Serassi, 
who appears to me to have completely settled the question. 
Poetical gallantry will account for all the phenomena. Br. Black 
himself wisely rejects the passion of love as the adequate cause 
of Torquato's insanity : but we may not perhaps subscribe to his 
opinion, that the poet lost bis senses on account of the objections 
made to his Jrraiaiem. The biographer presumes him positively 
mad, and ai^es on bis case out of Finel, and Hsslani, and others. 
On this ground he supposes the harsh conduct of the duke was 
adopted as necessary for the cure of Tasso (see chap. xr. p. 91, 
vol, ii. ; chap. xH. vol. i. p. 808 ; chap. it. vol. ii. p. 87 ; and chap, 
xvi. vol. ii. p. 113) ; and, if bis meaning has cot been mistaken, 
he almost apologises for the prescription of Alfonso. 
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The far-famed kiss is certainly an invention, although 
not of a modem date. The English were taught by a 
contemporary writer to believe that the Lydian boy and 
the goddess of Antiam had precipitat«d Torqoato into 
his dungeon,* and Maneo hinted the same probahility, 
hut with mnch circumspectioii. The tale was at last 
openly told in ' The Three Grondolae,' a little work, pub- 
lished in 1662, by Girolamo Bmsoni, at Venice, and 
immediately euppressed-t Leonors of Este was thirty 
years old when Tasso came to Ferr&ra; and this, 
perhaps, notwithstanding that serene hrow, where Love 
all armed was wont to expatiate, reconciled him to the 
reverence and wonder which succeeded to ihe first feel- 
ings of admiration and delight^ It is true that neither 
her age, nor the vermilion cloud which obscured the eyes 



* Mutis abditus ac nigriB tenebris 

In qnaa prascipitem dedere «eoi 

Infaoa LjdiuR, Antiiqne Diva. 
See Bome Eendecasjlkbles uf Scipio Gentilis. (Seraai, la TUa del 
Taaw, &a., lib. iii. p. 34, torn, ii.) 

t Serassi obIIb it od openuxia. laVita, &c„ lib, ii, p. 169, tom.i. 
Muratori, in hia letter to Apostolo Zeno, p. 240, loc. oit., tells the 
ehirj tcom Carretta, who had heard it from Tassoni ; and though he 
hesitates about the kiss, seems to believe Tasso was in lore with 
Leonora, p. 242. Gibbon ^AtUigvities of the Eoas^ of BrunnoUk, 
p. 693) turns the sto^y to good account— he believes— and makes 

} E certo il primo di che 'i bel sereno 
Delia tua fronte agli ophi miei s' offerse, 
E vidi armato gpazlatvi 1' Amore, 
Se non che riverenza allor convene 
E meraviglia in fredda selce il seno 
Ivi pena con doppia morte il core. 

Ctmtone. La Vita, &o., lib. ii. p. 148, torn. I. 
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of her sister Lucretia,* rendered his muse leas seoHible to 
the pleaenre of being patronized by the QlnstriouB ladies ; 
and perhaps his intercourse with them was not altogether 
&ee &om that inclination which the charms of any attrac- 
tive woman might readily excit« in a temperament too 
warm to be a respecter of persons. But his heart was 
devoted to humbler and younger beauties ; and more 
particularly to Lucretia Bendedio, who bad ^so to rank 
the author of the ' Pastor Fido ' amongst her immortal 
Buitors-t Of this passion the princess Leonora was the 
confidante, and aspired to the cure, by the singula 
expedient of persuading him to become the encomiast of 
one of his rivals.} I^eonora San Vitali, Countdas of 
Scandiano, was the second of the three Leouoraa, who, 
whether they all existed or not, have rendered that 
name dear to the lovers of Italian poetry. But even 
the passion for the coimtesB is reduced to a peritapa by 
the author of the Literary History of Italy.g It appears 
then ^at the biographer is justified in exclaiming 
against the scandal, which is incompatible with the 
rank and piety of a princess who was a temple d 
honour and dbastity, and a mngle prayer of whom res- 



* Qaesta nebbia ai bella e si vertniglia. 
Tum. Oper. vol. vi. p. 27 j La Vita, *c., lib. ii. 150, torn, i. 
t La Vita, Ac, lib. ii. p. 157, toin. i. 
X La Vita, ut aup. Pigna was this rival. 

g n ^tait combatlu d'un cot^ par son atCachement pour le Dae 
Alphonae, pour ses aceurs, peut-fitre poor la jeune Comtesse de 
Scandiano. {QaingmS, partii. chap. liv. p.20O,) In another place 
Quingentf declares " Bisis cette passion fat tctute po^tiqae." How 
could he know P 
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cued Frarara from &e anger of Heaven and the iu- 
undatioa of tiie Fo.* It is, also, but too certain that 
Leonora des^led the poet in the fitet days of his dis- 
tress ; and it is equally known that Tasso, who would 
not have forgotten an early flame, did not hang a single 
garland on the bier of his supposed mistress. 

The biographer has left it without doubt that the first 
cause of the punishment of Tasso was his dedre to be 
occasionally, or altogether, free &am his serritade at the 
court of Alfonso, and that the immediate pretext of his 
imprisonment was no other than disrespectful mention 
of the Duke and his court In 1575 he restored, not- 
withstanding the advice of the Duchess of Urbino, te 
visit Eome, and enjoy the indulgence of the jubilee, and 
this " error increasing the suspicion already entertained 
at court, that he was in se^x^h of another service," was 
&e origin of his miEfortanes.} Alfonso detained ^rm at 
Ferraxa by the expectation of unrealized &vourB,§ and 
also by withhdding his Jerusalem, which he would not 



* Qnando del Fb tremar 1' altera apoode 
Ferrara dannegiando e dentro, e fuora ; 
Un sol prego di te, casta Leonora, 
Speoae 1' ire del ciel giuste e profonde. 
Smetto di Faippo Bintmhi. See La Vita, &c., lib. ii, p. 170, torn, i, 
t La Vita, &c. lib. iii, pp. 12, 48, 60, torn. ii. 
{ "Perciocchi da unst fatto errora si pubdir che avesaeTO origine 
le sue disovTeoture, esBendosi con ci6 accresciuto a dimisuro il bos- 
petto, che gia si aveva alia oorte, ch' egli cercaaae altro servizio." — 
La Vita, &Q., lib. ii. pp. 232, 233, torn, i, 

§ " H Dnca m' ha fatto molti Itivori, ma io vorrei fnitti e aon 
flori." In a letter from Tsbbo to Scalabrino. — La Vita, &c., lib. ii. 
p. 246, t<Hn. i. 
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allow the aaihor to CBiry witii him to Venice, nw, 
fldthongh he had pronused the deliveoy of ihs MS. 
to Cardinal Albono, would consent to resttn^ after the 
flight of Taeso to Borne.* An habitual melancholy, 
which, it appears, made him tremhle.fw his spiritnal 
condition, a morbid Ben8ibilit7 irritated by the injories 
of bis rivals and the treachery of his friends, had driven 
him into an ^cees against an individoal of the court ; 
bat Alfonso did not punish him for drawing his knife : 
he was merely confined to his apartment, from which 
the Duke soon released him, and carried him to the 
villa of Belriguarda — ^bnt finally, when Taseo was still 
discontented, the Duke transferred him to the Franciscan 
Convent at Ferrara, with strict orders that the concerns 
of his soul, and the diseases of his body, should be sub- 
mitted to the treatment of the Holy Fraternity. The 
repeated complaints of the poet formed some pretext 
for the prohibition which he soon received command- 
ing him to write no more, either to the Duke, or the 
Princess his daughter. This, however, drove Tasao to 
despair, and &om the confinement, and the medicine of 
the Convent which he equally dreaded, he found means 
at last to escape-t He wandered, first, to his sister at 



" " Fone petch^ iDoreBoeva al duca e alia prinoipesBe H perdere 
dopo !a persona del poel» anche i Buoi pregiali compcxiiineati." An 
innooeiit otMerration of the Abate's.— Za VHa, &c., lib. iii. p. 7, 

t " Intanto il Tauo oomiDcib a lasdaroi pnrgare, ma di m a li arimo 
animo," (I* Vita, &c., lib. ii. p. 283, torn, i) Poor Tuao Oumglit 
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Sorrento, and thence to Borne; bat he felt an taadety 
to recoTsr his MS., and, although the Cardinal Albauo 
and Scipio Oonzaga disBOaded him &oni trusting himselt 
at the court of Alfonso, returned to Fenaia. He there 
found that the Jerusalem bad been pat into other 
hftudw, and that the Duke, after refuoog to Hear l>»"i 
mention the anbject, denied him, at last, all accesB to 
himself and the princesses. Serassi presumes that tliis 
treatment is to be partly charged upon the poet, who, 
instead of putting himself into a course of medicine, ate 
and drank to excess ; but he candidly owns that Tasso had 
a right to his own property, the fruits of his own genios.* 
He again retired from Ferrara, and remained absent for 
some time ; but he again returned, in opposition to the 
entreaties of the Marquis Philip of Este, and others, who 
were better acqu^ted than himself with the character 
of Alfonso.t The Duke now refused to admit him to an 
andience. He was repulsed from the houses of all the 
dq)endants of the court ; asiA not one of the promises 
which the Cardinal Albano had obtained for him was 



the ezcelleiin of a phyaiciao consisted in prescribiog i> 
tmlj Bslntiferous but sigreeable ; " Percb^ come V. S. sa, 1' eccel- 
lenza de' medicL consiate in buona parte in dar le medicine non solo 
Sftlutifere, ma piacevole."— Ihsg. Oper. vol. x. p. 360, Letteia n 
BiRggio Bemardi. La Vita, kc, lib. iii. p. 61, torn. ii. 

• "Per altro sobbene Bia da otedersi ohe molte di b^ fatte cose 
foBsero Boltanto effetto della sua imagioiizione, e cli' egli anzi avesse 
irritato quell' ottimo principe col nou aver voliito prcstarsi ad una 
purga rigoroso .... ad ogni modo eembra, cbe se gli dovesse 
almeno restitnire il suo poema." — La Vila, Sce^ Ub. iii. p. 13, torn. ii. 

^ La Tita, &c., Ub. iii. p. 31, torn. ii. 
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carried into effect Then it ivas that Taaso, "after 
having suffered these hardships with patience for some 
time, seeing himself constently discountenanced by the 
Duke and the princesses, abandoned by his fiiends, and 
derided by bis enemies, could no longer contain himself 
within the bounds of moderation, but, giving vent to bis 
choler, publicly broke forth into the most injurious 
expressions imaginable, both against the Duke and all 
the bouse of Este, as well as against the principal lords 
<tf the court, cursiQg his past service, and retracting aU 
the praises he had ever given in his verses to those 
princes, or to any individual connected with them, 
declaring that they -were all a "gang of poltroons, 
ingrates, and scoundrels." These are the words of 
Serassi ;* and for titis offence vras Tasso arrested, and 
instead of being punished, such is the hint of his bio- 
grapher, was, by bis " generous and magnanimous " 
sovereign, conducted to the hospital of St Anna, and 
con&ied in a solitary cell as a madman. From repeated 
passages in his letters, from the intercessions made in 
bis &VOUT by so many of the Italian potentates,! ^^^^i^ 
the condition annexed to his release, by which the Duke of 
Mantua stipulated that he would be guarantee against any 
literary reprisals fi-om the poet against his persecutor,} 



* ** Che tntti in quel momento spaccib per tma dutms di pol- 
boni, ingrati, e ri'baldi.'' — La Viia, &c, lib. iii. p, 33, torn. ii. 

t La Viia, Ac., lib. iii. p. 128, torn. ii. Bergiimo tempted 
AlfcHiso hj &» present of an antique fragment, p. 12S, nt sopia. 

J " Ma riflettendo, che i poeti bodo di loro natuia ^eniw urttabile, 
VOL. I. 1 
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disre can be no doubt but that tbeee injaiionB expres- 
sioiiB, and these alone, were the oaose of the confine- 
ment of Taaso: bo that, as the nnwillmgly convinced 
bic^iraidier is obliged to exclaim, it appears ertraordi- 
nary that so many fobles ahoold have been dreamt of to 
account f(x the motive of his long imprisonment.* Had 
that which Montaigne called " his &tal vivacity " directed 
itself against any others than the Ihike and court of 
Ferrara, or had it preyed, as the Frendunan tliought, 
npon himself alone,t a priscm wonld not have been the 
prescription for soch h^rmlnm eiztravagance. 

It has been before mentioned that he was only nine 
monfiis in the first dungeon allotted to his crime, or, as 
his tyrant called it, his cure ; but to one whose disease 
was a dread of solitude, and whose offence was e love of 
liberty, the hospital of St. Anna was, of itself a dnngeo&.t 



e temendo percib cbe Torqaato, trovandon libero, hod votene 
coll' armi formidabili dellft soa penna vendtcarsi della longa pii- 
^onio, e de' mall trattonienti ricevuti a qnella oorta, ncm sapea 
liBolversi a laedarlo lucire da' suoi stati, senza prima esMie BMien- 
nto, oh' ei non tonterebbe cosa alcuna CMiIro 1' onore e la riToreiua 
dovnta a im d gran prinoipe com' egli eta." — La Vita, tec, lib. iii. 
p. 128, torn. ii. 

* " Cosioohi sembra cow stnoa, orane altri abbja potabi aogDara 
tante favole, oome ei h fatto intOTDa al motivo della sua langa pri-i 
gonia." — La Vita, Six., lib. iji. p. 34, torn. ii. 

t "ITa-t-il pas da qn<fl aavoir gii i> cetta sienne viruriM 
meuitribre," Sea. tec. — Estait, &c„ Ht, ii. cap. xii. p. 214, torn. ii. 
«dit. 8i«reot. 1811. 

{ <■ E' 1 timor di continua prigionta molto sccresce la niia meati- 
da ; e 1 aocresoe 1' iDd^m&, che mi conviene unare ; e lo squallore 
della barba, e delle chionie, e d^li abiti, e la sordidezca, e' 1 niod- 
d-ome fieramente m' aonojauo ; e aovia tatto m' afflige la solitodiD^ 
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It is certain that for nearly the first year he endured all 
the horrcas of a solitary sordid cell, and tiiat he was 
under the care of a gaoler whose chief virtne, although 
he -was a poet and a man of letters, was a cruel obedi- 
ence to the commands of his prince,* Whatever occa- 
sional alleriations were allowed to his distress, be was a 
prisoner to the last day of his abode in the hospital, and 
he felt that there was peipetaally a docv barred between 
him and the relief of his body and his soid.t His mis- 
fortone was rather aggravated than diminished by the 
repeated expectations held oat to him of approaching 
liberation. His calamities gathered upon hi™ with his 
confinement, and at no time was his condition more 



nia oradelo e tutoral nemics, dellft quale anco nel mio buono itato 
era talvolta am molestato che is ore intompoitive m' andava cer- 
caudo, o audava riCrovaudo compagnia." — Letter &om Taago to 
Scipio Qonzaf^ Oper., vol. x. p, 386 ; La Vita, &c., lib. iii. p. 
36, torn. ii. 

* " Sed ueque oni parvo eat virtug la corpora major 
Hnatins, obeequiis intentus prindpia usque." 
Hia name waa Agoetiuo Moati.— See La Vita, &c., lib. iii. p. 38, torn. 
iL Tasso saya of him, in a letter f« hia aiater, "ed naa meoo ogni 
aorte di rigore od innmauiti," — See Opera, Tol. ii. p, 183, and 
La Vita, &x., lib. iii. p. 40, torn. iL Bani&Idi tries to defend him 
bf saying that Taaao waa giu% of high treasDn, and Hoati waa (miy 
dinng hia duty.-^Fita di M, L. AriMo, lib. tii. p. 244. This 
avowal ia everything for the point wished to be proved. 

t "O Signor Uanri^o, qnando aara qnal gionio oh' io poesa 
reepinr aotto il delo aperto, e ohe uon mi veda sernp^ nn oscio 
aenato davanU, qnaudo mi pare di aver biaogno del medico o del 
eooteeaoK," Tliis pathetic letter waa written to his Mend Cataneo 
« few months before his release.— Opera, vol. ix. p. 367 j La VMa, 
lib. iii. p. 139, tom. ii. 

I i 
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deplorable than in tlie last months of hia detention.* 
Amongst the diseasee of his body and his mind, the 
desire and despair of freedom so constantly preyed upon 
him, that, when the order for his departure had been ob- 
tained, his friends were cautious not to communicate the 
glad tidings to him too abnqitly, fbr fear of some &tal 
revukioii. We most then deduct something fr<om the 
harmoniooa praise which our doquent and courtly' 
Gibbon claims for the splendid patronage of the boose 
of Este. The liberality, die taste, the gratitude of 
Cardinal Hippolytt^ may be collected from the poet 
whom he degraded into a courier, whose Orlando he 
derided, and whose services he requited with disdaiuAiI 
negleot.t The magnificence of his brother, tJlie duke, 



- * " Ssppia che per rinfermiA di molti anni tono smemomtd*- 
sinio « per qnesU cagione dolentissimo, benchi son bU qnesta solk 
e, o' 6 1a debolezza di tutti i afiaa e di tutt« le membia, e qustii la 
rechiezza venuta innanD agli anni, e la prigionia, e l' ignoranza dello 
oose del moado, e la BolitudiDe, la quale i miaera e nojoM oltre 
1' altre, massimainente s' ella non i d' uomini, ma d'amid." A 
MiUtode to nbich all the nohapp; are ooDdemned. — Letter to Mon- 
aigr. Papio, dated Sept, 1585. Opera, toL jc p. 818 ; Za Vita, 
lib. iii. p. 133. 

t Non mi lasdd fermar mollo in un bmgo 
E di poeta cavallar mi feo. — Ariott., Sat. vi. 
Meuer Ludovieo dove avete mai trovate (ante /at^atuehet was 
the famooa speech of the Cardinal to Arioeto <m fint reading the 
Oriaudo. Hippolfto dismiwed him from hia seirice vithout any 
reoompense : he had before encouraged the oomposititm of the 
Oilando, by telling the author, " che earebb^li atato assai pih caro 
dte avesse atleao a aervirb." Bee the before-«ited La Vila di X. 
Lodovicc Arioeto, unrxtta dale Abate CHrUamo Barufaidi CHaniore : 
, MDOOOTUi. lih. ii. pp. 119, 120; lib. iu. pp. 174, 177. 
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afisigued te Ariosto a pension of 21 Ure a month, and 
food for tliree serrBiits and two torsee ; a salary with 
which Hie poet would have been contented had it been 
paid.* But our historian has stepped beyond the 
bonnds of panegyric in ascribing the Orlando to the 
iaTOor of the first Alfonso.! The immortal poem 
strolled into life under tlie barren shade of the Car- 
dinal Hippolyto, and the author derived no other benefit 
tzom. its second a[^>earance, under the auspices of the 
court of Ferrara, than the sale of a hundred cojaee for 
eight-and-twenty crowns.^ The obligations of the 
Jerusalem Delivered to the second Alfonso, may have 
been already appreciated. They consisted in the seven 
years' imprisonment of the author, and the surrqititious 
publication of a mutilated MS. The princes of Italy 
were not deficient in a fruitless deference to the claims 
of literature : this was the taste of the age, and they 
divided that merit with the accomplished highwaymen 
of the (iay.§ They regarded a man of letters as a neces- 

The Abate, under the Ute Govemmeut, oould afFord to give an 
honest oli&nctsr of thia Purple Maxeaai — and has done it. 

* See Arioato SaUr. ad Annibale Malaguzzo, and La Yito, Sec,, 
lib. iii. p. 184. 

t "Femua may boaat tiiat in her claasto ground Arioato and 
Taaso lived and sung ; that the tinea of the Orlando Furioso, and of 
1^ Jenualem Delivered, were inscribed in everlaatii^ characters 
under the eye of the first and second Alfonso."— Gibbcoi's Anii^ 
guttMs of the Houte if Brun»wiek, edit. cit. p. 6S4. 

J La Vita di M. Lodovico Ariosto, &c., lib, iii. p. 136. 

§ See the adventure of Ariosto with Filippo PacMone— La Tita 
di M. L. Ariosto, &c., lib, iii, p. 187 ; and that of Tasao with Marco 
di Soiarra— La Vita del Tasso, 4c, lib. iii. p. 229, torn. ii. 
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sary appendage to their dignity, and a po6t was the more 
cherished as he was the oftener employed in recording the 
triumphs of hie protecting conrL The muse was encoo- 
raged and confined to her laoreste duties ; and so care- 
fully was her gratitude secnred, and her recompense so 
exactly weighed, that, the day before the Prince of 
Mautaa obtained the liberation of Tassoy he commanded 
the captiTe to compoee a copy of veises, as an earnest, it 
should seem, of more elabon^ efibrta.* The same 
prince imitated the example of Alfonso in retaining the 
MSS. of ont poet, ae a pledge for his fiitnre attachment 
to the house of Gonzags ; and having assigned him a 
small sum for his immediate exigencies, would not 
allow him to purchase clothes unless he would consent 
to wear them out in the duties of the Mantnan court. 
A thousand traits in the life of Tasso serve to show that 
genius was considered the property, not of the individual, 
but his patron; and that the reward allotted for thn 
appropriation was dealt out with jealous avarice. The 
author of the Jerusalem, when he was at the height ofhia 
favour at the court of Ferrara, could not redeem the 
coveting of his body and bed, which he was obliged to 
leave in pledge for 13 crowns and 45 lire, on accom- 
panying the cardinal of Este to Fiance. This circum- 
stance appears ttom a testamentary document preserved 
in manuscript in the public library of Ferraia, which is 



> La Tita, &&, lib. iu. p. 144, torn. ii. 
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imperfecU; copied into the Life of Taaso,* and the fol- 
lowing lettert ia extracted from the same collection of 
aatograplis as a singnlar exemplification of what has 
been before said of piincely patronaga 

My tbkt Maqnipigent Sionob, 

I send your worship jEt« shirts, all of which want 
mending. Give them to yonr relation ; and let him 
know that I do not wish them to be mixed with the 
others ; and that he will gratiiy me by coming one day 
with you to see me. In the mean while I wait for that 
answer which yonr lordship promised to solicit for me. 
Pnt yonr friend in mind of it. I kiss yonr worship's 

Your very faithM servBnt, 

TOBQUATO TAflSOi 

Fnm S. Anna, the ith ef Jan, 1585. 

If you cannot come with yonr relation, come alone. 
I want to speak to yon. And get the cloth washed in 
which the shirts are wrapped np. 

To the very Magnificent Signor, 
Hu Signor Lwa ScalaMno4 



• Lib. ii. p. 171, torn. i. Seraasi had not seen the original, but 
ooped from a copy— 'the list of goods in pawn is left out 

t Or. Blank has followed aome incorrect writer in aa.ym% that 
Tasfio's baodwritdng " was small and almost illegible." (Chap. ixiv. 
Tol. U, pp. 344, 345.) That it waa large end vetj legible will be 
Been from a fecsimile of an autogtaph in mj possesnou, also mh- 

i No inquirj has been able to discover who this Liic& Scalabrino 
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8uch was the condition of him vho thought that, 
beddea God, to the poet alone belonged the name of 
creator, and who was elm persuaded that he himBell 
was the first Italian of that divine lace.* Those who 
indnlge in the dreams of earthly retribution will ob- 
serve that the cmelty of Alfonso was not left without 
its recompense, even in his own person. He sntTired 
the affection of his sabjects and of his depondantf^ who 
desOTted him at bis death, and suffered his body to be 
int^ied without princely or decent honours. His last 
wishes were neglected; his testament cancelled. His 
kinsman Don Csesar shrank from the ezcommnnication 
of the Vatican, and after a ahrai straggle, or rather sus- 
pense, Ferrara passed away for ever from the dominion 
oftheho[iseofEste.t 

Alfonso was the chief delinquent, but he was not the 
only contriver, of Tasso's misfortunes. It appears that 
the poet was in part the victim of a honsehold con- 
Bpiracy,J formed by those who were totally incapable of 



* " n TasBo ri levb in oollera, e disse . . . . che il poets em cosa 
divino, e i Gred 11 chlamano con im' &t«Tibiito die si da a Dio, qoaid 

volendo infetire, che Del moudo Don ci i ohi meriti il Dome di orea- 
tore, ohe Dio e il Poeta." (See La Vita, ftc, lib. iii. p. 262.) Uod- 
signor de Norer asked bim who he thonght deserved the 6nt place, 
" fra i DOHtri poeti .... mi rispoge, ' al mio gindizio all' Ariosto 
ri deve il secondo :' e Bof^ungendogti io aubib), * e il primo ? ' Sonise, 
Dii Toltii le spalls, volendo credo io che intendessi, che il primo )o 
risertftva a b6."— See La Vita, &<l, lib. iii. p. 262, torn. Ji. 

t ADtichitit Eetecai.. par. ii, cap. 13 and li. 

t La Vita, &0, p. 277. 
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apj^eciating either Hb virtues t«r his feilingB ; and who 
thoaght themselyes intereated, if they did not find, to 
frore, him insane. For this pnrpoae every litUe ex- 
travagance of action was carefully watched and noted 
down. Not only his words were sabmitted to the same 
charitable interpretation, bnt his tJioughts were scra- 
tinized, and, in porsnit of the same evidence of his 
dffliangement and disaffection to his duties, his books, 
bis papers, and his correspondence were explored in 
those repositories which are safe against all bnt dtoneetac 
treachery ;* affection £ir his person, and admiration for 
bis talents, were the pretext for every proceeding 
against bis liberty and his &me ; and so far did this 
inaolting hypocrisy proceed, that a report was indus- 
triously spread, that it was the kind resource of pity 
to pronoonce him not gnQty bat mad. This nunonr 
caused and excused the desertion of one whose relief 
> seemed hopeless. Bemonstrance was an aggravation, 
concession a proof, of his delinqnency. Both were un- 
anuling, and the voice of friendship could give no other 
counsel than to be silent and to submit TTib disastAr 
was considered as his decease ; and his contemporaries 
osniped and abused the rights of posterity. Composi- 
tion^ some unfinished, and none of them intended for 
QiB light; were devot«d to ibe greedy gains of literary 



* IMd. lib. ii. p. 258, taOL U Plutaioh WIIb ub that Bomnhu 
allowed only three caiues of divorce — drunkemiesa, adultery, and 
/aiteiagt. 

I 3 
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pimtee ; and on sach documentEf, no lees garbled Uum 
the repreBentation of his ftctuniB, did his enemiefl |m>: 
ceed to jadgment. These calamitiee would have orer- 
-ffhelmed guilt, and might confonnd innocence. Btft 
&te tried affection of an only sister, the unshaken thoi^h 
nnBemceahle regard of former associatee, and, more 
tlkan all, hu own nnconqnerable mind, supplied the 
motive and tlie means of reedstanoe. He had lost the 
hope of metcy, he durished the expectation of josdce. 
This confidence preserred the |nincipl« of life ; and tiie 
Benffltnlity c^ misfortone gave an irresistible edge and 
temper to his faculties whenever his spirit emeiged from 
distress. The rayB of his genius oonid not dissipate, bat 
they burst, at interrals, through the gloom of his secluson, 
and his countrym^ soon found that Uteir poet, althongh 
hidden from their sight, was stiU high above the horizon. 

The 'Jbbusalbm Delitebbd.' 
The opposition whidb the Jerusalem encountered frcan 
the Cruscan academy, who d^raded Tasso from all 
competition with Arioeto, below Bojardo and Rilci, 
must also in some measure be laid to the charge of 
Alfonso and the court of Ferrara. For Leonard Sal- 
viati, the principal and nearly the sole origin of t^ 
attack, was, there can be no doubt,* influenced by a 
hope to acquire the favour of the House of Este : an 



• La Vita, &c^ lib. iiL p. 90, tom. ii.- The English reader may 
MS an wcoimt of the oppodtion of the Cnuca to. Tasao, in Dr. Blacky 
Life, &o., cap. xvu. toI. ii. 
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object whicli lie thoogtit attainable by exalting the repu- 
tation of a satire poet at the expense of a riral, then a 
friumtr of ttate. The hopes and eQorts of Salviati 
most senre to show the oontemporaiy opinion as.to tlie 
natnre of tlie poet's impTisonmest ; and will fill ap the 
measure of onr indignation at the tyrant jafler. Li 
fact, the antagonist of Tasao was not disappointed in 
the reception gireu to his ciiticiBni ; he was called to 
the conit of Ferrara, where, having endeaToured to 
hmghten his claims to &Toar, l^ panegyrics on the 
fiunily of his sorere^n,* he was in his torn abandoned, 
uid expired in neglected porerty. The opp<»ition of 
the Cmscans was brought to a dose in six years after 
the commencement of the controTersy ; and if the 
academy owed its first renown to having almost opened 
with snch a paradox,t it is probable that, on the other 
hand, the care of bis reputation alleviated ratlin than 
a^rarated the imprisonment of the injnred poet. The 
defence of his &ther and of himself, for )x>th were 
involTed in the censure of Salriati, found employment 
for many of his solitary hours, and the captive coold 
hove been but little embairassed to rc^ly to accusations 
wliere, amongst other delinquencies^ he was charged 
- with invidiously omittiDg, in his compaiiaon between 



* OnnoDi funebri .... d«Ue lodi di Doa Lnigi Cwdinftl d'Este 
.... delle lodi di Donno Alfcauo d^te. — See La rOa, lib. jii. 
p. 117. 

t It was fonnded in 1582, and the Cnucui answer to PellegriiK^g 
Paraffa or Epioa Poena was publidied in 1584. 
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Pniuje and Italy, to make any mentioQ of the capola of 
St Maria del Flore at FloFence.* The late biograpli^Br 
of Arioeto seems as if wining te renew the controTersy 
by doubting the interpretation of Taaso's self-eBtimatiOTit' 
related in Seiasei's Life of tilte poet Bat Tiraboschi bad 
bef(Mre laid that riralry at reet,} by Bbowing that be- 
tween Ariosto and Tasso it is not a question of com- 
parison, but of prrference. 

The oppodtion to Tasso was not confined to the 
Italians, nor to bis own aga Everyone must lemembec 
the &mon8 lines in which Boilean makes an inndions 
compariflOD between the gold of the .^Ineid and the 
tinsel of the Jerosal^n : — 

A Molerbe, & lUc&n, prifiKii Th&iphile, 

Et 1e olinqnant dn Taase k tout Tor de Tirgile. 

Sat. ix. V. 176. 

The laographer SeTa8Bi,§ out of tenderness to the 
reputation either of the Italian or the French poet, is 
eager to obseire that the satirist recanted or explained 
away this censnr^ and subeequently allowed the author 
of the Jerosalem to be a " genius, suUime, yast, and 
happily bom for the higher flights of poetry." To this 
we must however add, that the recantation is far from 
satis&ctory, when we examine the whole anecdote as 



• " Cotanto pot* tempre in lui il veleno della ma peasima TtdonU 
eoDtio alia nazioD Fiorentina." — la Vita, lib. iii. p. 96, 98, torn. ii. 

t La Tita di M. L. Ariosto, scritta dall' Al»ta Qiiolamo Barnf- 
feldi Ginniore, &c„ Ferrara, 1807, lib. iii. p. 262. 

] Storia della Lett, &o., lib. iii, torn. vii. par. iii. p. 1S20, sect. 4. 

I La ViU del Taaao, lib. iii. p. 284, lorn, ii., edit. Bergamo, 1790. 
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reported by Olivet.* The Beuteuce prononnced against 
hbn by Bouhonrs t is recorded only to the confbsion of 
the ciitici whose palinodia the Italiaii makes no effort 
to discorer, and, perhaps, would not accept^ 

'When TasaoarriTed in Ferrara in 1565, he fotmd the 
city one brilliant theBtra§ The largest streets which 
he saw thronged with all tlie torpia of gaiety and splen- 
dour were in 1817 almoBt mttrodden, and sapported a 



' Histoire de I'Acad^mie Fran;aise depnis 1652 jtuqn'^ 1700, 
pu- rAbMd'Olivet, p. 181, edit. AmBtenkm, 1730. " Mauenniite, 
venaut k I'liBoge qu'il a.fut de ses talena, j'anrois moatrtf que le 
bon BeiiB n'est pas toDJoun ce qui domine cbez loi," p. 182. Boileau 
Mid lie bad not obsnged hie opinion, " J'en ai ei pea chsng^, dit> 
i\" &c, p. 181, 

t See La raani^ de bien peDser dana les ouvragea de Teapri^ 
teo. dial, p. 89, edit. 1692. IliilantbeB is for TaaBo, and aaja in tlie 
outset, "De tons les be&ux eaprita que I'ltalie a port^ le Taeae est 
peut-etre celui qui pense le plus noblement," But Boubouta aeema W> 
)^)eftk in Endozus, wbo olosea with the abenrd oompuiaou, " Faites 
valoir le Taaae tout ce qu'il toiw plaira, je m'en dens, poor mrf, ik 
Vii^le.''~J&., p. 102. 

M&nnraitel baa rendered tardy jnatice to the great Italian in the 
following lines . — 

" J^ontenda Boilean qui a'^crie : blaapbdmo. 
Loner le Tasse! — oni, lo Taaae Ini-mSme. 
I^iMona Boileau taober d'etre amnaant, 
Et pour raison donner nn mot plaisant." 

t Addiaon agrees with Boilean, and aays, — " And aa for the poet 
bimacU, from whom the dreams of thia open are taken, I mnrt 
entirely agree with Modi. Boileau, that one verae of Tiigil ia 
■WOTth all the dinquant or tinsel of Tasao." — Spectator, No. 8, 
Match 6, 1710-11. 

i 8m n QiMilnca, Oper. del Taaao, edit. Ven, 1788, vol. Tiii. 
W^ 18,14. 
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few pftBpeis in tli« finitlesB attempt to eradicate the 
grass and weeds. The CQtting the canal &om the Beno 
to the Fo, and die saltpetre manuiactoriee, during the 
French role, had b^an to reme and aogment t^ 
languid population. The retnm of the legate to dt6 
castle conflnned the cnise on the streets of Ferrara. 
The Ferrarese subjects of Alfonso IL muBt share in the 
di^race attached to the imprisoimient, for th^ coor 
triboted to the persecatiMi, of Tasso.* To many oamee 
now scarcely known except as having been joimed in tttia 
base dedgn, most be added those of Horatio Ajiosto, 
great nephew of the poet, and (^ the more celebrated 
GmuinL The disordered fancies of Tasao fiimiahed 
them witli the excuse and with the means for his min. 
The toleration of the eccentricities of genius is more 
£rec[iiently found in the language than the practice of 
mankind : and tlie natnral inclination to repel any 
assumption or supposition of exemption from the com- 
mon rules of life, is not mate likely to be found in the 
saloons of piucee, which are made up of forms and pre- 
ced^its, than in the lower independent classes of society. 
The Ferrarese appear to hare carried their complaisance 
to their sovereigns to an unusual excess ; for on tlie 
tower of the cadiedral we read the following inscriptioiL 



* " Cib che i certo b, ohe in Ferrsm per la malv&g^a InvidU 
cortjgiima venue a formaisi ctmtro U povero Trho ana specie di 
congiara," &c. — La Vita dd Tatto, &o., dell' Abate Fieraatooio 
Serasai, sec ediz. in Bergamo, 1790, lib, U. p. 259, torn. U 
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An apotheosis for which, if their god waa still alive, 
ihere is some doubt whether the slaveiy of Imperial 
Bome can fhrnish them with an example.* Now it 
'Waa one of the extravagancies of Tasso to diBcover that 
haughty spirit of a gentleman end a scholar, which made 
him averse to flattery, and to that self-annihilation which 
is the most acceptable qoalitj in a dependant. To this 
ignorance of Uie arts of cotuHy disdmnlatiaD his bio- 
grapher does not hesitate to attribute his misfortaDes, 
and die inference most be discreditable to his Ferrarese 
competitorB.t 

Tasso's Lettebs and Will. 

I shall condnde-my notice of the great anthor of the 
' Jerusalem Ddivered * by a transcript of eight letters, 
written by Taeso whoi in t^e Hospital of Sta. Anna, and 
of a testamentary memoir written when he undertook 
his journey to France. 

The letters, witli the exception of one which appeared 
in tlie 'Po]%rafo,* a periodical work, edited at Milan 



* Juling C»wr, Caligula, and Domitian, were deified dnring their 
Ufetime. See tbe qnestitm nrgu^ ii^ Donatiu, who givea it i^inBt 
the OTVTB. Roma Vetna, lib. iii. cap. iv. Classical authority 
excoBed even irTeligion. Bembo injected that onitj of the Beitj 
which wa« repugnant to hia CicenHuan laU&ity ; and, when writing 
In the came of the Pope, ascribed his electiim to the t^teh of Bt. 
Peter to the favour of tho " immortai godt," deomm immoTtaliam 
beneficiis. 

t " Qnanto ^ b puttosto di sua nataia alliero ed alteno da 
Kiffa tennine di adnladone, che accoacio alle scurrility cortigiane." 
—La Vita, &c., lib. iii. p. 261, Uan. U. 
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dnring flte reign of Napoleini, vere, it is believed, 
published for the first time in the Historical lUustratioiia 
to the fourth canto of ' Childe Harold.' They do not 
establish any new &cts, but are not altogether devoid of 
interest A translation of one of them has been sJieady 
inserted amongst these Notices. There is also a copy of 
versee, beginning 

" Oentileszft di saitgce e gloru aDtJca," 
which has been before pnbliahed. Setassi mentions the 
wOl as having been in the possession of Bamfi&ldi erf 
Cento, and as being no longer in the library belonging 
to the nephew of that learned person. It thns appeon 
that the bif^^aplier had never seen the original, and it is 
certain that he followed an imperfect copy, for he has 
omitted the posteoript or reference, which is interestang 
so &r as it illnstrates the scanty wardrobe of the poet, 
and consequently the mean patronage of the house of 
Este. On this account the reader may not object to see 
an exact copy of the memorial, notwithstanding the - 
translation of an imperfect one has been already [se- 
sented to him by a late English author. 

A difficulty has saggested itself to Serassi respecting 
the date of the will, which he contends cannot be that of 
the copy which he followed, for T&sso had left Ferrara 
before 1573, the year marked in the printed document : 
the date preferred by the biographer is 1570. The fact 
i^ that the manuscript is written on a doubled sheet of 
pap», of which the will itsdf occupies the two sides of 
the first half-sheet, and the epitaph on his fiather, and 
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the reference to the gooda in pavn, are on the third 
opposite page. The d&te is at the bottom of the eeccmd 
page, and, having been worn away from the doubling of 
the sheet, the fourth figure cannot be deci|diered. 

The Will. 

Benche la vita h frale, se piacesse al S^ Iddio disporre 
altro di me in qnesto ^iaggio di francia, sia pregato il 
Sig°' Hercole Houdinelli a prender cara d' alctine mie 
ooee ; e prima in quanto aile mie compoeitioni procmi di 
raeoogliere i miei sonetti amoroei, e i madrigali, e gli 
loaiidi in luce ; gli altri o amoroei o in altra materia, c' ho 
fatti per serrigio d' alcnno (unico, desidero che restino 
s^iolti con eeso meco, faor che quel solo. " Hor ebs V 
aura mia dolce altrove spira." L' orationech' io.feci in 
feirara nel principio dsiV academia bavrei caro che foese 
vista, et similmeute quattro libri del poema hercaco. 
Del Gottifredo i sei nltimi canti, e de' due primi quelle 
stanze che saranno giadicate men ree,'d vetamente che 
tutte qneste cose siaao reviste et considerate, prima dal 
Kg'. 8cip. Oonzaga, dal Sig". Doneuico Yenierc^ e dal 
Sig™, Batt". Guarino, i qiiali per 1' amicitia e servitii ch' 
io ho COD loro, mi persuade che non ricuseranno qnesto 
festidio. Sappiano per6 die mia intentione sarebbe ohe 
trDocassero e risecassero, seuza risparmio tntte le cose 
ch' men bnone o 8(q>ercbie giadicassero; ma nel 
aggiuDgere o nel mntare aodaBsero pi{i rit^iut], non 

potendoai questo poema vedere se non imp^etto 

Dell' altre mie compositioni A al suddetto Slg™. Bondi* 
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nellj, et a {ve&ti s%*. alinina ne parebbe uou indegna A' 
essere vista, a& Irao Ubero 1' arbitrio di dispome ; le mie 

robbe che sono in pegno presao Abram , per xxv 

lire, et sette pezzi di razzi che sono in pegno per 13 scndi 
appreeso il Sig°'. Ascanio, e quelle che aono in qneata 
casa, desideio che si vendino e del sopravanzo de dinari 
se ne &ccia tino ejutafio a mio padre, il cui corpo k in 
San Polo ; et 1' epita£o saxk V infrasciitto ; et s' in 
alcana cosa nascesse qnalche impedimento, ricorra il 
Sig". Hemde al fiivor dell' Ecrf"*. Mad". Leonora, la 
qual coufido che p* amor mio gliene 8ar& liberals 
lo torq tasBO setisEd fer*. 

157 

Bernardo taxo (Principmn nego'"*) Mnsaxnm ocio et 
Principum negotus soma ingenii ubertate atque excel- 
lentia pari fortonie varietate ac inconstantia relictis 
ntrinsqne indostriee monnmentiB cluiss". torquat'. BHioB 
poeuit. vixit an septuaginta et eex. obi an. 1569. die i" 
Septemb. 

Robbe che eon preEso Abram in via Cussa. 

Due padiglioni. 

Dae colore turcheeche guamite di xendallo, 

XJn tornaletto di Bazza 

Due antepoitl 

The eight letters, a translation of one of which has 
been already given, are as foUoira : — 



* Pruic^sum nc^o"*. These words ore struck out in the MSS, 
Tasm tboi^t better of tlw Musm than the Princes, and changed 
the [vecedenoe. 
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Tabbo'b Lbttebs. 
1. 

5L E"". Mio Obb"". 

Nel fogllo giimto teaao che n aa corso tm' error 
di penna, ma non ne bouo ben fdcoro : comunque ma, 
averdte che a. \egg& co^ e che dod esca altramente. 

8e la felicitit h premio, 1' infeliciUi k pena: Ma la 
feliclUi 6 premio intrinseeo della virti. Ihinque 1' in- 
felicitJL k pena mteriore del Titia £ mi ti racoomando. 
Di 8. Aima il zxvi. di Qiogna 

Di V. 8. 8ei«. il Tabso. 
Al M-. ST. mh CW-. 

Dm Gio. Bat^. Ztdmo. 



M. Mag*". Sig". mo Ossm°. 

Non posBO acquetar 1' animo, a* io aaa sono certo 
del Toetro buono eteto : per6 vi pr^no che me ne diate 
aviso, e ee come io credo sete risanato, mi faiete piaca« 
a veniie a vedenni : cod placcia a la Providenza del 
Sig". Iddio, d' aveid in protettione. 

Di 8. Antift fl X di Sett", del 1584. 
Di V. S. 
Aff". Ser-. TORQ". TassO. 
Al M". Magxf. Sif. mio 

Oa^. i Si^. Laca Soalahrino, 



M. Mag'». Sig". 

Maado k Y. 8. cinqae camice le qoali hanno 
ttitte bisogno d' esBereraccoocie: Le dia al sno parente : 
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e r aTertieca, che non vorrei che fosser mescolate con 1' 
altre : e mi reiTJi,* fare piacere di venire iin giomo seco & 
parlarmi : frattanto aspetto quella riepoeta, che Y. S. nd 
promise di sollecitare, ne dia licordo a 1' amico, e le 
bacio le maui. Di S. Amia il 4 di Gen"', del 1585. 
Di V. S. 
8'. certiKT'. Tobq". TASsa 
6e non pii6 Tenir col parente venga sdo, c' 

ho bieogno di parlarle : e faccia larare il 

drappo nel quale bodo inviluppate le 

cammicc. 
Ai M". Magn". Sig". 

It S^. Luca ScaiaMtu). 



4. 

MoLTO Mag™. Siq". come Fratbllo. 

Scriro a 1' lUmo Sig". nostro padrone : e gli 
raccomaudo il negotio de la mia Tita, pero credo che non 
abbia slcnn bisf^o di ricordo : il ricordo noDdimeno a 
voi medesimo ; e mi vi raccomando. Da Ferrara il xi 
d' Aprile del 1585. 

Di V. S. 
come Fratello P. Ser^. Tobq™. TAflsa 
Al motto Mag", Si^. Giorgio 
Ahs3io mio Oss". 



5. 
IixHO. E Bho. Siq. e Fbok. mio Colmo. 

Dopo la prigiooia, e 1' infermitft, di molti amii, se 
le mie pene non hamio purgato gli errori, abneno la 

• Thus in the MS. 
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clemNiza di Y. B. III111& pn6 facilimeuta perdooarli ; 
laonde io stimo, che la sua benignit^ mi &rcm piii ledto 
di sapplicare arditamente, che . Don anot fiire la mia 
calamity. La guplico donqne clie bod consenta a a 
lunga oatin^oDe de gU Uomim, n& voglia, che dia fine 
a la mia graTO misaia la morte, Dia la pieta : e qnaii- 
tmiqne db le ibsse pib fiicilu ne lo state de la Ghiesa, 
che in alcimo altio : nondimeno in questo di Femra dod 
le Bar& difficile : perchfe il Ser™. Sig'. Duca dod mi tiene 
ID alcima saa piigione, ma ne' lo Spedale di S. Anna : 
doT^ i &ati e i preti posson visitarmi a yo^^ loro, d^ 
Bono impediti di farmi giovamento. E '1 cenno di Y. S. 
nima. pottebbe eeser Legge a tutti non che ammonitioue : 
01tredici6 pn6 gioTarmi in diveise maniere co' snoi 
Bologneei medeeimi : et in ciaecona d' esse moettarmi 
la Bua bont4 oongiunta a I' autorita : et. in ciascana, 
obbligarmi alia sea Casa, et a se stesaa perpetuamente. 
Ma forse io non la supplico arditamente come bavea 
detto, e come doTm : perch6 non basta la aaniUl, senza 
la liberty ; e 1' xma, scompagnatoda 1' altra, sarebbe assai 
piccol done di coei gran Caidinale. Adonqne le chiedo 
insieme. E benche sia quasi disperato di risanare, 
nondimeno 1 ealntiferi medicamenti, e gli efficaci rimedii, 
e r allegrezza di vedenni libero potrebboDO ritomarmi 
nel primo state : ma sopiututto la gratia di N. S". i di 
Y. S. niiDa, e la quale non dico il mode come poBsa 
&rlo: perche la pmdenza ^e le manifesta e 1' alto 
grado glie le agevola — ^ma le scopv il bist^no, e la . 
necesaitj^ e 1' infelicity degna di ritrovac compassione ne 
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1' animo suo religioBisB*". : e le bacio famniliffi**. le m 
Di Femura il xii d' Aprile del 1585. 

Di V. a Elma. 
TT nTnili'an "" 8er". TOBQOATO TaSSO. 
M IJX". rt Rim. S^'. e Padron 
mio ColeJidis^. U S%f. Ctirdinal 
Bon Compagtm, Soma. 



6. 
M. Maq*". Siq'. mio Ossmo. 

Supplicai r altro giomo ol Ser^. Sigf . Daca di 
Fenara : che mi facesse gratia di molte cose, e partdco- 
larmentd di rendermi le mie robe. Le quali fosser 
coDsegnate a Don QioTan B**. et a Toi: nh debbo 
dabitaie, da S. Altezza la gratia, ch' h molto picciola a 
la sua demeuza, et a la mia c&kiiiit& : perb vi piaoda di 
parlaiue al Sig". Crifipo, et al Sig'. Cole .°"' : hon yi 
mando per Don Gib: Batta. Licinio cinque letteie d' 
opp"* ; e di rispoete. Le qoali vorrei, che si stampassero 
con 1' Apologia — non rogliate vi prego mancarmi della 
Tostra promeasa : e questo vi scriro non per dnbbio, cb' 
io n' abbia ; ma per desiderio d' un altro anello. Serbate 
per 1' ultimo £)glio la ded™. et amat«mi. Bi 6. Aima il 
Tii di Maggio del 1585. 

DiV. 
Ser". il Tasso. 

Pos. mio nipote v<»rebbe nna beretta, &te cbe le eia 
&tta : che de 1' anello parler6 poi. 
M MoUo ISa^. Si^. mio OsT". 

Jl Si^. JJuca Scakibrino. 
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7. 
M. MAa<». Sio'. Mio Oss"**. 

lo diedi i Mesi passati a V. S. nn libro del Sig*. 
Aleesandro Gendaglia: nel quale dnmo alcuni miei 
concied, hora ha mandato un sno a dimandarlomi. 
Laoade vi prego, che ^e le diate : et havendo qnalche 
riq>oeta de 1' Illmo. Fatriarca Gonzoga, mi laiete 
piacere di portarlatoi senza indogio e vi bacio le maid. 
Di & Anna fl p"". di Dicem". del 1585. 

DiV.8. 
Ser". ToKQ~. TAflso. 
Al M". 3fag~. Sig . mio OstT. 
Il Sig . Luea ScaltArmo. 



Illho. Sig". b Padhon mio Oes"". 

Mandai a V. 8. lUina. queete settimane passate 
cinqoanta scudi d'oro : et moneta perch' io uon li poaso 
teuer dcnri : e credo, da.h Y Sig". Luca Scalabiiuo ; al 
quale io gli diedi li mandeijt a buou ricapito : n<Ki dicx) 
altro, 86 non ch' in questa camera c' i nn folletto ch' 
apre le Casse e fc^lie i danari: bfoiclie non in grazi 
quantity, ma non coai piccola, che non poesa diecomodare 
nn porero come eon io. Se V. S. lUma. vuol* &rmi 
qn^Aa gratia di serharmeli, me ne dia amo e frattanto 



> In tlie original MSS. the u and v are indifierentlr used. 
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ch' io provedo iT altro sia conteuta, di pigliarli e le bado 
le mani Di S. Anna li 9 di Pic", del 1585. 
Di V. S. R°". 
Aff™". Ser". TOBQ". Tasso. 
AW lUmo. e Smo. Stg". t Pron mio Colmo. 
n S^. Patriarca Gimzaga. Roma. 



These letters may be thus translated : — 

1. 
Vket Retebbhd ky vkby Bkbpectahlb, 

In the sheet which is arriTed I fear that there is an error of 
the pen, but I am not quite sate of it ; however it may be, take 
oara Out it is read thus, and that it is not published otherwise. 

" If happiness is a reward, iinhappiiiegs is a puniahmeat : bat 
happiness ia the iutriiiBic reward of yirtue ; then nnhappiness is the 
internal punishment of vice :" and I recommend mjself to fou. 
From S'. Anna, the 26* of June. 

JVom yoor servt. 

Tabso. 
lb the very rewiwid my pery venerable 
Don Oiovanni BatP'. Jjieinio. 



TeBI MACINTF. AND KT BSePBCT ! LX SlGHOB. 

I cannot set mj mind at ease, if I am not sore of yoor well- 
being: therefore I pray yoa to ^ve me iDformation concerning it, 
and if, as I believe, yaa are recoveiied, that you will do me the 
pleaanre t4> come and see me ; may it please the Providence of the 
Lord Qod to keep yon in his proteodon. 
8'. Anna, the 10^ of September, 1584. 
Of your Worship 

The most affect, serv'. ToBQ. Tabso. 
For the very Maffii, my Lord, the very respectable 
Signar Luca Soaldbrino, 
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The translstioii of this letter has already been given 
at page 175. 



Ybby Mao^ Sionob and deab ab hx Bbother. 

I write to the Most Illustrioua Lord our master ; and I 
reconmiend to him the busiliesa of my life — however I lielJeTe that 
he has not any ceed of a remembrancer : nevertheless I remind you 
yourself of it : and I recommend myself to yoo. 
From Ferrara, the 11th of April, 1585. 

Of your Worship, 
The Brother to serve you, Tob^, Tasso. 
To the wry Mag. Si^. George Alessio, 
my most rajwctoWe. 



Most iLLUsruioirs amd most Bbt. and mt 

HOST BBSPBOTAELB LOBD, 

After my imprisonment, and the infirmity of many years, if 
my pMna have not purged away my errors, at least the clemency of 
Your Most Illustrious Lordship may easily pardon them : therefore 
I think that your benignity will make it allowable to ask with 
more courage than my calamity is wont to assume. I supplicato 
you, then, that you will interpose against the long and cruel pel- 
severance of some men, nor suffer that death alone should be the 
close of my heayy sufferings^let them rather be terminated by 
compassion ; for although that might be roore easy to you in the 
territory of the Church than in any other ; Devertbeless, in this of 
Ferrara it wiU not be very difScult ; because the Most Serene Lord 
Duke does not detdn me in any of his prisons, but in the Hospital 
of St. Anna, where the brothers and the priests may visit me at 
their pleasure, and are not prevented from administering to my 
wants. Besides, a hint from Your Most Illustrious Lordship would 
be not only an admonition, but a law to all ; in addition to wbich^ 
TOL.I. K 
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yoQ 11U17 aemtt me in different waya smoogit your Bologaesa them- 
selves ; bod in eocli demons tration of kindnesB give me a proof botli 
of jour goodseBa and of your authority ; and moreover lay me under 
perpetual obligations to yourself and to your bouse. But perbape I 
do not wk you with courage, as I had said I would, and as I ought 
to do ; for health is not enough without liberty, and the one unac- 
companied by the other would be a very small gift from so great a 
Cardinal. I ask, then, for both at once. And though I almost 
despair of being cured, neverthelea^ salutary medicines, efficacious 
remediea, and the joy of finding myeelf free, might restore m'e bD my 
former condition ; but I account above ail the favour of our Lord 
(the Pope) and of your moat Illuatrious Lordship ; although I do 
not tell you the manner in which you may perform it ; because it 
will be Bu^ested by your prudence, and made easy by your high 
rank. All that I venture to disclose is, those wants and that mis- 
fortune whidi are truly worthy of awakening the compassion of 
your most religious soul : and I most humbly kiss your hands. 
Of your moat Illust, Lordship, 

The most humble servant, 

TOBQUATO TaBSO. 

Ferrara, the 12th of April, 1588. 
7b the moat lUutt. and mosf Bev. and my 
i«ry venerable Patron, the Lord Oardtned 
Bon Compagno. Bome. 



Mi vbbi haohificent and BEapKcTAaLX Sionob, 

I intreated, the otlur day, the most Serene Lord Duke of 
Ferrara, that he would grant me sundry favours, and particularly 
that he would restore to me my goods, so that they might be con- 
signed to Don Qiovanni Battista and to you : nor ought I to doubt 
of receiving &om his Highness this iavour, which is hot a very 
small one, both in proportion \A his clemency and to my calamity ; 
therefore be pleased to speak of it to Signer Crispo, and to the 
Signer my other reapeotable friend. I now send yon for Don 
Giovanni Battista Licinio tive letters of objectioos and of answers, 
which I should wish to be printed with the apolcfy : do not, I prey 
yon, fail in your promise to um : I write this to you, not from any 
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doubt, but from tbe deaire of another ring. Keep the dedicatioa 
for the last sheet, and love me. 

From your serrant, 

Tabso. 
St. Anna, the Tth of May, 158S. 

Postscript. — My nej^w wants a cap ; get one made for him ; I 

'will speak to yoa about the ring afterwards. 
For my very mc^nijicent and reepectabh Signor, 
the Signor Luea ScakArina. 



7. 
Tbby kaonif. and kbbpbct. Sigkob. 

I gave, during the last months, to your Worship a book of the 
SigDor Alessandro Qendaglia, in which were some thoughts of my 
own : he has now sent a person to ask me for it. Therefore, I pray 
you that you will give it to him ; and when you have any answer 
from the Most Illustriona Patriarch Gocs^a, you will do me a 
favour to bring it to me without delay, and I kiss your hands. 
From your Worship's servant, 

ToBQ. TAsea 
St. Anna, the 1st of December, 158S. 
For the very magnificent my 8i(/'. the reipecli:^ 
Si^. Luea ScalcArino. 



Most illttbtrious Siqhos and ht tebt xespeotablz Loud, 

I seat your most illustrious Lordship, these few weeks back, 
fifty crowns in gold, because I camtot keep them safely myself : 
and 1 presume that the Signor Lnca Scalabrino, to whom I gave 
them, will see them conveyed safe to hand : I shall only say that in 
this room of mine there is a demon that opens the boxes and takes 
out the money : in no great quantity, indeed, but not so little as 
not to incommode a poor fellow such as I am. If your moat illus- 
triona Lordship will do me this favour to take care of them for me, 
let me have advice of it; and whilst I provide otherwise, periiapa 
K 2 
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yon will hftv« no objection to Uke them into yonr keeping. I kiea 
your lumds. 

Of your very Rev. Lortlsliip, 

The Eiffection&tc nervant, 

TOBQCATO Tabbo. 
From St. Anna, the 9tb of December, of the year 1686, 
To the mott lUuttriout attd moet Rev. Lord, and 
my wry reqtectaUe Patron, the Lord Patriarch 
Ooraaga. Borne, 



Since the preceding notices were written I have re- 
considered the interesting subject to which they rtifer, 
and I have again visited the Bcene of Tasso's misfiirtiuiefl. 
AiW matnre deliheration, and following several writers, ' 
through a course of somewhat devious criticism, I have 
returned to my original position, and have condnded, as 
before, that the poet was a victim, first of the wounded 
pride, and afterwards of the jealous fears, of AlphouBO ; 
and that his attachment to the Princess Leonora, not 
only was not the cause of his imprisonment, hut was not 
even a serious passion. 

As to the question of his mental infirmities, I must 
repeat that Dr. Black, whom I have before noticed as 
heheving in his actual insanity, has not at aJl made out 
that the poet was a maniac, for whose cure bodily re- 
straint was an indispensable or a salutary prescription. 
Symptoms, indeed, he occasionally manifested of a 
distempered imagination. He was not free from the 
superstitious terrors which have often beset more sober 
minds ; and a fond contemplation of the reveries of 
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Plato made him either believe, or feign, that he was 
&TOured with that intercourse which Numa, and which 
Socrates, had held with more than human beings.* 

That the irritability of Tasso approached, sometimes, 
to madoess, seems probable ; but we can hardly agree 
with a French critic, that a decisive proof of his insanity, 
after his confinement, was the persaasion that he should 
be fin^y able to obtain &om Alphonso something like 
justice, something Uke pity.f 

To return to the attachment of the poet for Leonora 
of Este : Serassi thought he had put an end to that con- 
troversy. I must confess I thought so too. But let no 
one flatter himself that he has laid at rest any disputed 
question. This has been revived by GuingenS and others, 
and latterly by the author of s new translation of the 
Jeruealem. Guingen^ thinks he has diown that Tasso 
was really a passionate admirer of Leonora : but to what 
do his proofs amount t that Tasso wrote many verses to 
a Leonora, who, on some occasions it is certain, and 
on others it is possible, was Leonora of Este, and that 
the Sophronia of the Jerusalem was a portrait, probably, 
of the princess, the poet being her Olindo ; that his sighs 
for Leonora San Vitali and Lncretia Bendidio, were 
meant to conceal his real passion for the sister of 
Alphonso ; that his occasional coolness was but a disguise 
for his love ; and that when he pretended to aak for a 



* The sprite was sometimeB malicious, as is seen bj the letter 
alreodj giT«D in this volume, 

t Gaingen^ Hist. Lit. d'ltalie, port ii., chap. xiv. p. 227. 
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reconcUiation ia the uame and on tlie behalf of a &iend, 
that friend was in fact bim^lf. 

To the first conclusion it may be replied, in the words 
of Guingene himself that " the gallantry of the manners 
of the age caused the homage of a poet, when addressed 
to ladies of the highest rank, to be regarded as inconse- 
quential, leading to nothing, and flattering without com- 
promising them."' The youthful bard who maintained 
fifty " AMOBOUS conclusions" in public debate, at the 
court of Ferrara, would have been thought deficient, not 
only in spirit, but in respect, had he failed to celebrate, 
and even to sigh, at least in poetry, for the mature 
diarms of the presiding princess. 

Secondly, to the surmise that Tasso's professed admi- 
ration for other women was but a doak for his more 
ambitious passion, no reply can be made except that it 
is merely a surmise. In one of his letters Tasso enter- 
tains Leonora with the account of his love for Lucretia 
Bendidio, and of the artifice by which he persuaded his 
powerful rival Pigna to allow of his competition for the 
Bnules of "this glorious lady," " questa ffloriosa tignora.''^ 
Now I would beg to inquire of the experienced in the 
passion, if this is one of the topics on which a lover is 
likely to enlarge when writing to the real object of his 
adoration. Ovid, and the other autJiorities, do, I believe, 
teach that to gain ihe mistress it is sometimes advisable 



* Hist. lit. ib. torn. v. p. 23 
t Tass, Op. vol. ix. p. 313. 
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to address the ]iandmaid ; but I should doubt the expe- 
diency of making the lady herself a confidante of the 
pretended passion. 

M. Guingeni's other conjectures, as to the siDmlation 
and dissimulation by which Tasso concealed, onder. 
feigned names and feigned circumstances, his real love 
for the princess, are merely conjectares, equally in- 
capable of proof and of reply ; and as a specimen of this 
unsatis&ctory method of treating the point in dispute, 1 
ehail extract his remark on the concluding sentence of 
Tasso's Will, of which I have previously given a copy 
from the original manuscript : — 

Itappelons-noiis les derniftreB volont^s que le Tasee d^posa, en' 
partaat poor la France, entre lea moins d'un ami, et ce sonnet qu'ii 
voiilait saurer seul de I'oubli, et qui offre un de ces d^guisements du 
nom de L&)nare, dont nous avons tu d'aiitrea exemples, et surtout 
cet appel fait k la protection da la prineeaae, qui I'scoordera, diaaiHl, 
pour VamouT de lui. N'y voyonB-nous pan le v«u d'nn jeune homme 
pftssionn^, pour que.sl le sort dispose de lul dans une confine loinfaine, 
■ea int^rSla et sa m^moire puissent occuper aprfes lui celle dont il 
emporte Timage 7 Mais le Tasae, amouieux comme un poite, ^tait 
disoret comme nn chevalier, L'ami, d^yositaire de ce testament, 
Ignora sans doute Ini-mSme la nature du sentiment qni I'avaitdict^ ; 
Qui autre ne fut admis dans ce secret, et je croia toujours fermement 
que i'indiscT^tion de cet autre ami qui occasiona dans le palaia du 
Dae une affure d'^lat n'avait aucnn rapport & L^onore.* 

Now let us see what the French critic assumes and ex- 
pects ua to make articles of our belief. In the first place, 
he says that Tasso wished to save the sonnet beginning, 
"Horche rauramia dolce altrove spira;" 



• Hirt.Litt., ibid. p. 237-8. 
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because that aounet was addressed to Leonora, and was 
a record of Iub passion for her. We are to take for 
granted that Laura meant Leonora, and we are also to 
take for granted that, when TasBO positively asserted in 
his Will that this sonnet was written for Hie lervice of a 
friend, he said this only to deceive his executors, and 
because, "though amorous as a poet, he was discreet as a 
cavaher," and would he for ever the sole depository of 
his secret passion for the princess. 

But what becomes of this discretion if we are to attach 
any importance to the words which M. Guingen^ has put 
in italics, and which it is clear that author considered as 
almost decisive of the truth of his hypothesis, namely, 
"for the love of Tne" 7 Certainly, if this phrase was to be 
taken in the literal sense, that the princess loved the 
poet, there was an end of aU mystery, and Tasso need 
not have concealed the fact that the sonnet which he 
wished to save was addressed to Leonora. The infer- 
ences of the critic are really inconsistent one with 
another ; and even if this were not the case, any one who 
reads the Will cannot fail to remark that it iumishes 
proofs only of his anxiety for his own &me, and for the 
memory of his fether, and that the incidental mention 
which he makes of Leonora only shows that he hoped 
the princess would extend her patronage of liiin even 
beyond his life, and enable his executor to carry his last 
wishes into completo effect 

After all his conjectures Guingen^ is, however, obliged 
to confess that the passion of which he finds so many 
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tokens was as much in the imagination ae in the heaxt,* 
and he coincides with Serassi in rejecting the fable which 
assigned to that caose the imprisonment of the injured 
poett 

Hugo Foscolo has slightly touched upon this Einbject in 
a short essay on the lyric poetry of Tasso,} which, if his 
own diganuna did not discover the secret, would betray 
its author by the vigour, the &ncy, and the acuteness 
^t inrariabty distinguish even the most trifiing com- 
positions of this accomplished writer. But he has added 
nothing to our previous knowledge in this respect, and, 
aStex seeming to credit the story of the poet's attachment 
to Leonora of Esto, he dismisses the subject by leading 
us to suspect that the object of Tasso's passion was 
rather a mistress than a sister of the Duke. It is true 
that' he declares that the misfortunes of Tasso were the 
effect of an unconquerable and unhappy passion; bat 
as he has made the assertion without advandng a single 
argument in proof of it, and without even an allusion to 
the many details and deductions of Serassi, which prove 
just the contrary, Foecolo has only afTorded another in- 
stance of the truth of his own position, " that historians 
will be ever embarraased to explain the reasons of Tasso's 
imprisonment." 

I cannot dismiss this subject without adverting to 



■ HiBt. litt, n>. p. 243, 

t lb. p. 241. 

i See New MoDthly Magazine for Oct. 1822, p. 373, iigned /. 

k3 
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s Life of Taeso prefixed to the translation of the Jeru- 
salem DelJTered, by Mr. Wiffwi. This gentleman is 
positive that " there is no real foimdation for the 
hypothesis which ascribes the imprisonment of Tasso to 
his love of Leonora ;"* and he agrees with the opinion 
expressed in the niuBtrstions of the 4th canto (^ Cbilde 
Harold, that the souice of the poet's calamity was 
" a few ongoarded expreseionfi, uttffl^d in the paroxysm 
of passion, and deplored almost as soon as uttered." 
But the translator is a firm believer in the love of Tasso 
for Leonora of Este, and he is almost a believer in the 
love of Leonora for Taasa Before remarking shortly on 
the grounds of this fJEUtli, I must be permitted to ob- 
serve that the translator has mistaken the meaning 
when quoting the following words of the Dlostrations of 
Childe Harold : " Serassi seema throughout to he lakoaring 
with a geerety or, at Ucut, a persuasion, which he is at a 
loss in what maimer honeetly to conceal." From these 
words the translator infers the " secret " to have been 
the mutual love of Tasso and Leontou No such thin g ; 
the secret which Serassi had discovered, and did not 
choose to tell plainly, though he left the reader to infer 
it from his details, was that Tasso was cruelly and un- 
justly punished by Alphonso, as a state criminal who 
had spoken, and who might write, injuriously against the 
vindictive duke. 

* P. cxs. Life of Tasso, prefixed to Tranelation of Jentsalem 
Delivered, by J. H. Wiffen. 1828. 2nd edition. He wag librarian 
ftt Wobwm Abbey. 
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The translator waa probably a reiy young Bian, and, 
as Bucb, inclined to attribute to love a greater inflnence 
in human affairs than will be allowed by those who hare 
trarelled farther in the path of life. He gives to his 
poet an extremely erotic parentage, ibr, according to him, 
the youth of Bernardo, the lather of Taaso, was "spent 
in the cultivation of letters, and the celebration of an 
unsucceBafol attachment," bo that to love, and to love in 
vain, was the fatal birthright of Torquato. The trans- 
lator relies much on the inferences of Guingene, and on 
his own discernment, which enables him to discover when 
the amatory efiusions of the poet are expressive of a 
real, and when of a poetic, passicoL But^ allowing this 
gentleman to be ever so deeply read in the learning of 
love, the critics will not, it is to be feared, permit him to 
decide this celebrated controveisy merely by his skill in 
detecting the " real symptoms of the passion." That skill 
and the instructions of Guingeni enabled Mr. Wiffen to 
discover that certain love poems, which have hitherto 
wanted a direction, were, in feet, addressed to Leonora of 
Este ; that where Tasso mourns the death of a beautiful 
lady (she was forty-four years of age), that lady was 
Leonora of Este ; that where he indulges in' a pleasing 
melancholy on the memory of past love, the " dofce atii- 
metta mia," "my life, my dulcet little soul," as the trans- 
lator renders it," was no other than the very mature and 
avrfiil princess of Este ; and that the lady who spoke the 

" Ijfe of Tasso, p. cv. 
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" dear little love words " * (they are Mr, Wiffen'a expres- 
sions) to him on a balcony, and eluded him f<fr withdrawing 
his arm from hers, was the same princely virgin. It will be 
seen, &om this latter instance, that Mr. Wiffen does not 
believe that the poet waa coadenmed altogether to sigh 
in vain. He is, indeed, prudent enough to confess that 
"how far Leonora corresponded to this ardent love must 
ever remain an inscrutable mystery ;"f but in another 
place the translator's travels and researches in the 
"royaume du tendre" make him competent to decide 
that she "indulged with him in the simple luxury of 
loving." J 

Without stopping to inquire into the exact nature 
of this " simple luxury," I shall subjoin Mr. WifFen's 
logic of love in his own words, and show the manner in 
which he would prove that the princess in some degree 
retnmed the passion of the poet 

" Little as it [the correapondence of attachmentj might aeem to 
poor TaBso at this cnnis, it was doahtless greater in reslitj than he 
yeaa at all awaie of, it being the policy and perhaps the pnideuce of 
a woman consciouB of her own deserts, and of the sacredness o! her 
Ti^n feelings, to conceal from the aspirant, to her heart the full 
strength of the emotioua with which he may iDspirc her. But as 
love bums necesaarily out without some ray of hope, however slight, 
to enliven it, we may safely conclude that there were many gracious 
tokens on her part nhown from time to time to preserve in the soul 
of her admirer for sevent«en years a passion fervent as at first." § 

Foot Tasso ! how could he he aware of the attach- 
ment which left him to languish in a dungeon, not only ■ 



• Life of Taaao, p. ci, f lb. p. c. 

f lb. p. Ixsrix, _ J lb. p. c 
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iritboat an attempt at his relief but without reply to 
his mOBt pathetic complaint ? 

One word more with Mr. Wiffen. I have before 
noticed the use which Guingen^ has made of some ex- 
pressiona in Tasso's Will, but the English bic^^aphef 
thinks his predeceesor has not made half enough of that 
document, and be rea»on» thus : — " Bat what is most 
worthy of remark in this instrument is the appeal to 
the princess with which it closes. * Should an impedi* 
ment take place in any of these matters, I intreat Sig, 
Hercnles to have recourse to the favour of the most 
excellent Madam Leonora, which, for the hve I heap 
her, she will liberally grant.' Do we not most clearly 
perceive in this appe^ the fond project of a lover to 
occupy, in case it were his fortune to perish in a distant 
country, the memory of her whose image was stamped 
upon his heart ? ". • 

Mr. Wiffen has not only printed bis translation of the 
important phrase in italics, but has given ibe original in 
triumphant capitals below, PEE AMOR MIO. This is 
« most nngnlar mistake, and I fear disqualifies the 
translator for critit^sm, either in love or grammar. 
Where could that gentleman learn that the translation 
of " per amor mio " is "for the hve I bear her"? 

Tasso merely says that if his fiiend Bondinelli should 
meet with any difSculty, or, in other words, should not 
procure money enough from ihe sale of his goods to 



* Wiflen, Life of Tbbm^ p. xcrl. 
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raise the monumeDt to liis lather, he would have him 
recur to the iavour of the most excellent Mad. I^eo- 
nora, " who " (not " which," as Mr. WiflFen has it), he 
Bays, " I trusty for my take, will be liberal to him for that ~ 
purpose." 

Having pointed ont this most egr^ous perversion of 
a very simple phrase, I shall not say anything of Mr. 
Wiffen's "fond projects," and stem "images stftmpt" 
upon heaits, except to observe that the deduction and 
the fine sentimental phraseology are both borrowed from 
tJuingen^,* who, ae he had been copied so closely, might 
as well have been followed throughout the whole sen- 
tence, and have saved the English bic^;rapher from the 
sins and sad consequences of mistranslation. 



Since this was written a most audacious attempt has 
been made to prove that which was previously conjeo- 
tnred by the writers above alluded tt^ nfunely, the 
mutual love of Tasso and the princess Leonora, In the 
year 1834 I received a letter irom the late Captain 
Basil Hall, dated 25th of November, from -Gratz in " 
Styria, informing me that a certain Count Alberti had 
discovered in the Falconieri library, at Home, a manu- 
script correspondence between Tasso and the Princess 
Leonora of Este, which, if published, would set the dis- 
puted question completely at rest ; and adding that, as 
the owner of this treasure was coming to England, he 



* See Wat. Titt,, torn. ▼. p. 237, before quoted. 
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wished me to become acquainted with him, in order, aa 
he was pleased to say, " Uiat I might aBsist him in ad' 
Tancing the cause of letters, and of truth, and, if it 
might be added, of true love." The M8S. had mai^;iQal 
notes by Gnarini upon them. I heard no more of this 
Count Alberti until the other day (1856), when I was 
informed that in the very year mentioned by Cap- 
tain Basil Hall, 1S34, Alb^ti was arrested at Borne, 
and brought before a military tribunal, charged with 
having stolen certain MSS. of Tasso from the Fal- 
conieri library. These MSS. had formerly belonged 
to Foppa, — at least so said Alberti, — who, ia 1666, 
published three volumes in quarto of Tasso's posthumous 
works, and whose collection of Tasso's MSS. had become, 
by inheritance, the property of the Falconieri family. 
Alberti produced a declaration of Orazio Falconieri, 
dated June 1825, by which it was miide to appear that 
Alberti had bought the MSS. of this Falconieri ; but it 
was afterwards held that this declaration was a forgery. 
At that time, however (that is, November 1834) Alberti 
was acquitted ; and in 1837 he b^;an to publish his 
MSS., illustrated with foe-similes, notes, and portraits. 
Befbre the edition was completed, he was accused of 
having forged the MSS. in question, and he was con- 
demned to the galleys. What has become of him since 
I have inquired, but cannot learn. 

The article Tasso in the 'Biograpbie UniverseUe' 
takes a just view of the cause and cruelty of his 
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imprisonmeDt, Speaking of his retoro to Ferrara, the 
author, Mr, de Angehs, says, — 

" II eat d'abord repouss^ par les oourtisana, outreg^ par lea domes- 
tiquea. Mai dispose comme 11 itaxt eavera lea geoa d'Alphouse, 11 
ee rdpandeu invectivea cootn le Due, contre aa famille, et les prin- 
dpaux peraonnageB de la cour ; il regrette lant d'anu^ perdaea k 
lenr service, Be reprocbe lea doges qu'il leur a prodion^B dana aes 
vers, et finit en lea traitAnt del&cbea et d'ingratB. Le Dnc, iuform^ 
de ses emportemena, au lieu de les regarder comme lea aymptemea 
d'un esprit malade, r^lut d'en tiret vengeance ; et celui que I'ltalie 
r^v^it comme son plus beau g^ie fut ignomioieusenieut enferm^ 
daoB nn hfipital de fous (Mara, 15T9)." • 

rERRARA, AjBIOeTO. 
Before the remains of Ariosto were removed from the 
Benedictine church to the library of Ferrara, his bust, 
which surmounted the tomb, was gtruck by Ugbtning, 
and a crown of iron laurels melted away. The event, 
which is alluded to by Lord Byron in the fourth canto of 
Childe Harold, has been recorded by a writer of the last 
century.t The transfer of these sacred ashes on the 6th 
of June 1801 was one of the most brilliant spectacles of 
the short-HTed Italian BepubUc; and to consecrate the 
memory of the ceremony, the once femous Mien " In- 
trepid! " were revived and re-formed into the Arioetean 
academy. The large public place through which the 



• Biog. Univ., torn, ilv, p. 20. 

f " Mi niccoQtaroflo que' moaaci, oh' eaaendo caduto nn fulmine 
ndU Itm) chieaa aohiaDtb esao dalle temple la corona di lauro a quell' 
immortale poeta." — Op. di Bianeoni, toI, iii. p. 176, ed. Milano, 
1802 i lettera al Signer Ouido Sftvinl AroiGaiocritico, Bull' indole dj 
on fulmine cadnto in Dresdo l' anno 1769. 
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procession paraded was then for the first time called 
Ariosto Square. The author otihe ' Orlando ' is jealously 
claimed as the Homer, not of Italy, bat Fetrara" The 
mother of Ariosto was of Beggio, and the hoase in which 
he was horn is carefully distinguished by a tablet with 
these words : " Qui nacqne LudoTico Ariosto il giomo 8 
di Settembre dell' anno 1474," But the Ferrareee 
make light of the accident by which their poet was bom 
abroad, and claim him exclusively for their own. They 
poBsesB his bones, they show his arm-chair, and his ink- 
stand, and his autographs. 

" Hie illiag umn 

Hie currus fuit . . . ." 

The house where he lived, tJie room where he died, are 
designated by his own replaced memorial,! and by a 
recent inscri^on. The Ferrarese are more jealous of 
their claims since the animosity of Denina, arising from 
a cause which their apologists mysteriously hint is not 
unknown to them, ventured to degrade their soil and 
climate to a Boeotian incapacity for all spiritual produc- 
tions. A quarto volume has been called fortb by the 
detraction, and this supplement to Barotti's Memoirs of 
the illustrious Ferrarese has been considered a trium- 



* " Appa«skiiuito Mnmimtore ed mvitto apolt^ista dell' Omero 
FerraTne." The title wai first given by Tasso, and is qnofed to 
the confusion of t^e Ttmitti, lib. iii, pp. 262, 266. — La Tita di M, 
L. Ariosto, &c. 

t " Farm sed apta mihi, aed nulli otmoxia, wd noo 
Sordida, parta mm sed tamen tne domus," 
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phant replf to the * Qaadro Storico Statisttco dell' AJta 
Italia.' 

BEoaio. 
There is no coimtry which can contend with Italy in 
the honours heaped upon the great men of past ages ; 
and the present race accuse themselyes of living upon 
the lahouTB of their ancestors, and, as is the usual re- 
proach of heirs, of finding in then; transmitted wealth an 
inducement to inactivity. The territorial divisions and 
subdivisions which contributed to the emulation of the 
luminaries themselves have tended to the preservation of 
their fame, and the jealousy of each Uttle district guards 
the altar of its individual divinity, not only as the shrine 
which is to attract the pilgrims of united Europe, but as 
the birthright which is to Hirfingiiiflli it amongst the 
children of the same mother, and exalt it to a preference 
above its immediate neighbours. Itahan rivalry, in 
default of those contests which employed the arts and 
arms of the middle ages, now veata Haeif in the invidious 
comparison of individual fatti, and in the iimocent, 
ostentatious display not of deeds but names. Thus it is 
that there is scarcely a village in which the traveller is 
not reminded of the birth, or the residence, or the death, 
or the actions of one or more of the o&pring of a soil 
fruitful in every production, but more especially the land 
of fiimons men. The affection wiUi which even the lower 
daesea appropriate the renown of their departed fellow- 
conntrymeu is very striking to a foreigner; and such 
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expressions as " onr Correggio," and " our Ariosto," id 
the moutli of a peasant, revive, as it were, not wily 
the memoiy of the man, but the maa himself. When 
Napoleon made his progress through his Italian do- 
minions, the inhabitautB of iteggio received liiin with a 
f&te the principal decoration of which was a Temple of 
Immortality, painted at the end of a gallery, adorned 
with a doable range of tablets to the lumour of those 
worthies for whose existence the world had been indebted 
to the dnchy of E^^o. The pretensions of Keggio 
may exemplify those of the other provinces of Italy, and 
the reader may not object to survey the pompous list. 

Boiardo, Signore di Scandiano, epico, del secolo xv. 

GuidadaLazara, gmrecoQBulto, dul secolo siii. 

Lndovico Ariosto, nuto a Reggio, da Baria Haleguzi, Be^ana, 
lirico, comico, satirico, epico, del aecolo xiv. 

Domenicho Toecbi, Cardinale, Be^ano, giureconeulto, del ee- 
colo svi. 

Filippo Caroli, Beggiano, ^nreconaulto, del secolo liv. 

Antonio Paccbioni, Bt^giano, anatomico, del secolo xvii. 

Cesare Magati, Scandianese, medico e ctirurgo, del secolo xvii. 

Gianntonio Rocca, Beggiano, matematioo, del secolo xvii. 

Antonio All^, detto il Corregio da Corr^o, pittore, del se- 

Tomaso Cambiatori, Re^iano, giureconeulto, oratore, poeta, del 
secolo Kvi, 
Sebastiano Conradi di Arceto, grauiniatico e critico, del secolo svi, 
Letio Orsi, Reggiano, pittore, del secolo xvi, 
Yincenza Cartari, Beggiano, filologo, del secolo xvi. 
Rafaello Motta, B^giano, pittore, del secolo xvi. 
Guido Fanciroli, Beggiano, 'giureconsulto, storico, filologc^ dtl 

Ludovico Parisetti, Beggiano, poeta Latino, del secolo xvi. 

Gasparo Scaroffi, Be^ano, aconomisto, del secolo xvi, 

Luca Ferrari, Beg^ano, pittore, del secolo xvii. 

Domenico Ceccati, da Stiano, scultore ed intogliatore, del secolo ivii. 
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Antonio VslliBnera da ScandiAuo, medico, naturalista, del aecolo 

Pel^no Sdllandri, Reggiano, poeta, del aecolo xviii. 
AgostJDO Panadiai, B^giano, ceconomiata, oratore, poeta, del 
secolo xviii. 

Francesco FoDtaneai, Eeggiano, poeta, del secolo xviii, 
Jacopo ZaBDoni da Montecchio, botanico, del secolo svii. 
Lazart Spelanzaoi da Scandiano, uaturaliBta, del secolo sviii, 
Laura Bassi di Scandiano, Ssica, dal secolo xviii. 
Carlo Antonioli da Correglo, filologo, del aecolo xviii, 
Francesco Caaaoli, ReggiaDO, poeta, del secolo sviii. 
Lnigi Lambeiti, Eeggiano, filologo e poeta, del secolo xviii. 
Antonio Gamborini, Be^ano, teologo, del secolo sriii, 
Bonaventun Corti, Ueg^ano, fisico, del secolo xf iii. 

Petrarch aud Laura. Vaccluhe. 

Thanks to the critical acumen of a Scotchman, we 
know as little of Lanra as ever.* The discoTeries of 
the Abb^ de Sade, his triumplis, his sneers, nolonger 



' See An Historical and Critical Essay on the life and Cha- 
racter of Petrarch, and a Dissertation on an Historical Hypothesis 
of the Abb^ de Sade : the first appeared about the year 1784, the 
other is inaerted in the fourth Tolume of the Transactions of the 
Boyal Society of Edinburgh ; and both have been incorporated into 
a work published, under the first title, by Ballantyne in 1810. 
TirabosoM, after praising the Abb^ de Sade very copiously, devotes 
a nhole treatise of fodiy-two octavo pages to exposing his blunders, 
but gives him full credit for having decided the great question as to 
the family and condition of Iiaura, though he says it is no wonder 
that the discovery was not made before. " Gib che tutto a lui deesi, 
si fe r aver finalmenl« decisa la gran queetione intomo alia famigUa e 
alia condizione di Laura, che egU ha svolta tanto felicimeute, e com- 
provata con si autentici monumenti, che piii non rimane luogo a 
disputame." — See Bifleuioni aopra la Vita di Francesco Petrarca, 
Kritla dair Abate * Sade prefixed to the PetrartA of the Milan 
edition of 1806, 
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instruct or amiwe.* We must not, however, think that 
these memoirs aie as much a romance as Belisarius ot 
the Ineas, although we are told so hy Dr. Beattie, a 
great name hnt a little anthority.f His "labour" has 
not been in vain, notwithstanding his " love " has, like 
most other passions, made him ridicolooB.} The hypo- 
thrais which overpowered the Btroggllng Italians, and 
carried along less interested critics in its current, is run 
out. We have another proof that we can be never sure 
that the paradox, the most singular, and therefore having 
the most agreeable and authentic air, wiU not give place 
to the re-established ancient prejudice. 

It seems, then, first, that Laura was bom, lived, died, 
end was buried, not in Avignon, but in the country. 
The fountains of the S(»ga, the thickets of Cabrieres, 
may resume their pretensdons, and the exploded de la 
Saatte again be heard with complacency. The hypo- 
ibeaa of the Abb^ had no stronger props than the 
parchment sonnet and medal found on the skeleton of 
the wife of Hugo de Sade, and the manuscript note to 
the Yirgil of Petrarch, now in the Ambroeian Ubrary. 
If these proofs were both incontestable, the poetry was 
written, the medal composed, cast, and deposited within 



• Wmoires ponr la Yie de P^trarque. 

t Life of Beattie, by Sir S. TorbeB, t. ii. p. 106. 

J Gibbon called hifl Memoirs " a labour 0/ love" (see Decline 
and Fall, cap. bcx. note 1), and followed him with confidence and 
delight. The compiler of a very voluminoua work mnat take much 
crittcism upon trust; Gibbon has done so, though not so readily 
aa tome other authors. 
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the Bpace of twelve hoara ; and these deliberate daties 
were performed round the body of one who died of the 
plagae, and was huiried to the grare on the day o{ her 
death. These documents, therefore, are too decisiTe: 
they prove not the fact, bnt the forgery. Either the 
sonnet or the Yiigilian note mnst be a falsification. 
The Abbe cites both as incontestably true ; the conse- 
quent deduction was inevitable — they were both sus- 
pected of being ttiae.' 

Secondly, the Scotch critic would make us believe 
that Laura was never married, and was a haughty virgin 
rather than that tender and prudent wife who honoured 
Avignon by makmg that town the theatre of an. hon^t 
French passion, and played oflF for one-and-twenty years 
her little machinery of alternate &vouifl and refusals f 



• The Bonnet had before awakened the Bospicions of Hoiace 
Walpole : we bis letter to Wharton in 1768. FobouIo quotes tlie ~ 
Tirgilian memoraudum, as if there had been no doubt of its autben- 
ticity, — Euay on the Love of Petrarch, p. 36, edit, 1823. Tiraboscbi 
had decided In favour of it ; but he was fair enough hi own that it 
had been questioned by some " monumenlo di cni alcu&i ban voluto 
rivocare in dnbbio I'autoriti," — Vita del Pelrarca, p, icii. The 
chief sceptics were Vellutello, Gesvaldo, and Tassoni ; but Ouin- 
gen^ aajB that the doubts of these aceplica in this matter bod been 
cleared up, and their objections refuted, — " mais leura doutes ont 4t4 
Alwrcis, et leurs obJectaonB r^fut^es." — Sitt. Lit^ chsji. xii. sect. 11, 
p. 440, note. A careful repemaal (1867) of de la Bastie's essajs and 
of Lord Woodhouaelee's essay has, however, ooavinced me that the 
probabilities are against the autlienticity of the Yii^lian note, and 
that the story of the discovery of the parchment sonnet in Laura's 
supposed coffin was a gross fiction. De la Bastie's essays are in the 
volumes sv. and xvii. of the Academy of Inscriptions, 

t " Par ce petit niani^ cette alternative de faveore et de rigneun 
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Upon the first poet of the age. It seemed, indeed, rather 
too hard that a female shoald be made respoosible for 
eleven children upon the fsith of an abbreviation, and 
the decision of a librarian." It ia, however, satisiactory 
to think tiiat the love of Petrarch was not a fiction. 
The happiucBa whidi he prayed to poesess but once, and 
for a moment, f was sorely not of the mind, and some- 
thing so very real as a marriage project, with one who 
has been idly called a shadowy nymph, may be, perhaps. 



bien tn^nag^ one fenuae teudre et sage amuso, pendant rii^t et un 
ans, le plus grand poete de son sitele, sans faire la moindre brSclie a, 
son honneur." — JlfrAn. pour la Vie de Pitrarque, Pi^face am Fran- 
cis. The ItaliaD editor of tha Londrai edition of Fetiarch, who has 
translated Lord Woodhouaelee, renders the " femme tendre et sage " 
"raginata civelta." — Siftemoni intomo a Madonna Lavra, vol, ill. 
p. 234, ed. 1811. 

* In a dialogue with St. Anguatiii, Petrarch has desoribed Laura 
as having a body exhausted witii repesited ptubs. The old editors 
read and printed perturbalionibii* ; bat Mr. Capperonier, librarian 
to the French king in 1762, who saw the US. in the Paria library, 
made an attestation that "on lit, et gtt'on doil lire, partubut ex- 
imutwn." De Bade joined the names of Messrs. Bondot and Bejot 
to tliatofUr. Capperonier, and in the whole lUscussion on tbis^tub 
showed himaelf a downright literary rogue. — See Bifiemioni, &c., 
p. 267. Qlioaiaa Aquinas is called in to settle whether Petrarch's 
miatreBB was a eha»tt maid or a continent wife. Fosoolo has given 
reasons for believing the word to have been " partubut ,"" but the 
. contest, which ds Ssde omitted to quot«, gives authoritj to the 
Other reading. Notidng these ';(ui«, Petrarch compares his own 
suSerii^ to those of Laura, which he is not likely to have done if 
they were those of childbirth. 

t " Pigmaliou, quanto lodar ti del 
Dell' imagine tna, se mille volte 
N' avesti quel ch' i sol una vorrei.' 

—Sonelta B8, p. 189, edit. Veaet. 1756. 
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detected in at least six places of bis own sonnets,* The 
lore of Fetiaich waa neither |datoiic nor poetdcal ; and 
if in one paaaage of bia works he calls it " anune ree- 
m^itissimo, ma unico ed oneste," he coofeeaee in a letter 
to a Mend that it was gnUty and perverse, tiiat it ab- 
sorbed him qoit^ and mastered his heartt 

In this case, howerer, he was, peihsps, alarmed for the 
culpability of his wishes, for the Abb^ de Sade hims^ 
who certainly woold not have been scrapnlonHly delicate 
if he could hare proved hia descent fiom Petrarch as 
well as Xaora, is forced into a stont defence of his 
virtuous grandmother. As &r as relates to the poet, we 
have no security for the innocence, except, perhaps, in 
the constancy, of his pursuit. He assures us in his epistle 
to posterity that, when arrived at his fortieth year, he 
not only had in horror, but had lost all recollection and 
image of any "irregularity."} But the birth of his 
natural daughter cannot be assigned earlier than his 
thirty-ninth year ; and either the memory or die morali^ 
of tilie poet mnst have failed him, when be forgot or was 
guilty of this tlip.^ The weakest argument for the 

* See Rifiatitmi, &c., p. 291. 

f " Qnella rea e perrbrea passiuue che solo tatto mi occupaTK e 
tni T^nava nel onore." Tiraboschi, and after him. Ugo FdbcoIo, 
have Kt this queadon at rest. The pasdon of Petrarch foe Latira 
was of the usual kind, no doubt ; and that it waa never gratified ii 
equally clear, — See Ettay iwt the Love i^Pelrarch, p. 219. 

X Azion ditonetta are Ms worda. 

§ " A queata confessione coal uncen diede forse occasions tma 
nnova caduta eh' ei feee." — Tiraboscbi, 8toria, &c., torn, v. lib. iv, ■ 
par. ii. p. 492. 
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parity of this love has been drawn from the permanence 
of effects, which survived the object of his passion. The 
reflection of Mr. de la Bastie, so mnch approved hj the 
amiable Scot^ihman,* that virtue alone is capable of 
making impreaaioDB which death cannot efface, is one of 
those which everybody apf^uds, fmd everybody finds 
not tA he trae, the moment he examines his own breast 
or the records of human feeliug.t Such apophthegm^ 
can do nothing tar Petrarch or for the cause of morality, 
except with the very weak and the very young. He 
that has made even a little progress beyond ignorance 
and pupilage cannot be edified with anything but 
truth. What is called vindicating the honour of an 
individual or a nation is the moet fiitUe, tedious, and 
uninstmctive of all writing; although it will always 
meet with mcore applause than that sober criticism which 
is attributed to the malicious desire of reducing a great 
man to the common standard of humanity. It is, after 
all, not imlikely that our historian was right in retaining 
his &vourite hypothetic salvo, whidi secures the author, 
although it scarcely saves the honour of the mistress of 
Petrarch.} 

• Ijfe and Character of Petrarch, p. 219, 2nd edit. 

t " Jl n'y " ?"* ^ verta utile jiti loit capaUe defaire da impret- 
tian» gu« la mort n'efaee pas." — M. de Bimard, Baron de U Baatie, 
in the Memoires de VAcadSmie des Iiaerijitiont et Bellet Lettres, 
torn. ZT. and xvii. See also Eifleuimi, &c., p. 295. 

t "And if the virtue at pnidence of Laura was inexorahle, he 
enjoyed, and might boast of enjoying, the nymph of poetry." — 
Decline and FcUl, vol. sii. eap. Ixx. p. 327, oct. Perhaps the if is 
here meant for aithough. I wrote the above sentence when very 

VOL. I. L 
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- GotDgen^ ooDtenda for the purity o{ Fetrarch'B love.^ 
But it most be confessed that this candid aadior gires to 
the pure paamon certuu BymptomB which may easily be 
confounded with that feeling whidi Fetiarch himself 
BTowa was crimiuaLt Of all tlie very Ituaous men that 
ever liTed, Petrarch appean to have been mwe distin- 



yonng. Now tlwt I have arrived (1867) it the opposite extremitj' 

of life, I have aatiafied myself that there is conclusive evidence to 
be derived from the writings of Petrarch himself, to say nothing of 
other testimonies, that Laura deserved the praisea and the cotOf 
plaints of her immortal lover, and never rewarded his poetry by 
any criminal compliance with his passion. The Scotch critic con- 
cludes that he has oiCed authorities sufficient to prove that the only 
object of the poet was a lawful marriage with his virgin mistress — a 
Gonsummatirai disappointed by death. 

' Tranqaillo porto avea mostrato amore 

A la mia lunga e turbida tempestA, 

Gifa traduceva a' begli ochi '1 mto core, 

E I'alta fede non piu lor molesta, 

Ahi mort« ria, come k sohianlar se' presta 

11 frutto di molt' anni in si podie hore. 

—Son. 49, part ii. 
• " La purettf dSin sentiment que ni le temps, ni I'ige, ni la mort 
mfime de oelle qui en etoit I'objet ne parent dteindre, a trouve' beau* 
conp d'incrtfdules ; maia on est aujourd'hui forci de reconnoitre, 
dMne part, que oe sentiment fut trfes rttl et trfes profond dans le 
Cffiur de Ptftrarque ; de I'autre, que si Ptftrarqne ioucha cehii de 
Laura, 11 n'obtdnt jamais d'elle rien de contraire a son devoir." — ' 
Sist. Lit. d-lttdie, chap. xii. sect. i. torn. ii. p. 242, edit. 1824. 

t " Fftrerque, de retour dans aa solitude, livr^ a dcs agitations 
toujouTS plus fortes, n'avait point de aoulagement plus doux que 
d'^pancher dans se* poesies touchantes les sentiments dout il ^toit 
•omtne oppress^."* Many similar passages slight be quoted. 
" Un sentiment purement platonique ne donne point les agitations 
et le trouble oih on le voit sans cesse plough." ^ 

• Iliit. UU Ibid., p. 353. ^ Ibid., p. 383. 
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gulBhed than others by a sort of gapemataral reno^vn. 
His I0T6 was believed to be of the angeUc kind ; hia 
poetic genioa inade him, like Viigil, a magician in the 
eyes of the Pope and the people ; * and a &]se report of 
hu death and fimeral having been spread, he no sooner 
reappeared than he was taken for a spectre or shadow of 
the departed laoreate, permitted to revisit earth ; and 
some who saw him would not^ without touching him, 
believe that he was a living man.'}- A blind man made 
' a long jonmey merely to touch him.^ If we look at the 
character of Petrarch under certain aspects, he must 
appear scarcely sane. The deferential homage with 
which he was treated by all men, &Dm the throne to the 
cottage, &om the Emperor Charles lY. to the goldsmith 
of Bergamo, may well have turned hia head : aot can we 
wonder that, whilst he calls himself " a sim^de individual 
of the human flock," he should compare himself indi- 
rectly to the most illnstrious men in history, nor that he 
cannot infinrn posterity of the origin of his family with- 
out borrowing the viordB of Augustua.§ 
There was sometiung crazy in the very temperament 

• One of the proofs given to Pope Innocrait VI. of Petrarch's 
dealing io the black art was his ftttacbment to Tii^l. — De k 
Bastie, Jfim., vol, ivii, p. 435. 

t Bitt. Lit., chap. xii. sect. L torn. ii. p. 869. 

t De la Bastie gives a detailed account of this journey, M€in. de 
I'Acad^mie, torn. zrii. 

§ On the Character of Petrarch, p. 126 1—" Tesfio de grege unus : 
fui autem mortalis homunrao, sec magnte admodum, eed nee vilis 
originis: familia, ut de B« ait Augustus, antiqua" — 'Epial, ad 
Poller. 

l2 
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that made him immortal, and in Ida remedies fot it ; at 
one time writing a sonnet on seeing his cold mistress 
kissed on the forehead and eyes by a prince in a ball- 
room,* and at another by whipping himsel£-(- 

Mt. Hallani, with an entiiosiasm seldom to be found 
in bis nseftil works, says that "Dante and Petrarch are, 
as it were, the morning stars of our modem literature ; " 
and adds, very tnily, that Petrarch " gave purity, 
elegance, and eren stability to the Italian language, 
which had been incomparably less changed during near 
Ave centuries since his time, th^i it was in one between 
the age of Goido GuinizzelH and his own ; and none 
have denied him the honour of having restored a true 
feeling of classical antiquity in Italy, and conseqaently 
in Enrope." — (' Literature of Europe,' &&, voL i, pp. 
56, 57, chap, i) 

The only modem contemporary writer who has some- 
what questioned the merits of Petrarch's love, and 
Petrarch's love poetry, ia Sismondi. " J'aurais voulu," 
says he, " pour comprendre I'amour de P^ttarque, et m'y 



* The note of Soave to the Milan edition of Petrarch, 1805 
(p. 265), ascribes this celebrated salut* to a prince of Anjou ; De la 
Baatie and Ouingen^ to Charles of Luxembourg, afterwards the 
Emperor Charles IV., with greater probability, 

I " La tnia sanitii d ^ forte, ei robusto 11 mio corpo, che n^ un' eta 
piil matura, n6 occupazioni piii serie, ni I'aBtinenza, n^ i flagelli 
non protebbono domar del tutto qiiesto ricalcitrante giumento, a cui 
fo continna gneira." — Extract from a Letter to Guido da Settimo, 
IHraboMshi, Vila dd Petrarca, p. xlis. His "kicking jade" waa, 
however, Ute glory as well as the tormeot of his illastrionB life. 
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interesB^, que lea deux amans s'entendiesent on peu " 
. , . "J6 BtiiB fatigu^ de ce Toile toujoura baiss^, non 
seulement sur la figure, mais but I'eeprit et but le coeur 
de cette femme, eterQelleinent celebr^e par des Ten 
toujours semblablee." But the worthy Swiss-Tuscan 
BhrinkB firom his own criticiBiii, and adds, " Cependant, 
tnettant de cot^ aatant qu'il dependra de moi, one pr^ 
vention contre P^trarque, dont je ixmgis, poisqn'elle est 
en oppositioQ ayec le goflt univerael," * && Ac. 

BoLOaNA. Mezzofanti. Siqnoea Tambroni. 

At 3ologa& I had on two occasions the oppOTtunity of 
witnesamg instuices of the extraordiuaiy &culty of 
Kezzo&nti In 1817 I visited the great library of 
that city, of which he was principal librarian, in com- 
pmiy with a jiear relation oi mine, who had for some 
time been resident at Calcutta. We were received by 
Mezzofanti wi^ t^ utmost courtesy, and conversed 
with him in our own language, with which he seemed 
almost as fftitij lis T as onrselves. On my mentioning 
that my relation had just letumed from Calcutta, the 
librarian addressed him in the common collotjoial ver- 
naoolar of that capital, and I was assured by my com- 
panion that he spoke with a fluency and accuracy 
scarcely to be distinguished fit>m the talk of a native 
Hindoo, 

At my second visit to Bologna, in 1822, 1 was con- 



* Litttoture Italienne, xiv. li^k^ torn, i., ^p. 408, 410, edit. J813. 
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TeisiDg with him in tlie library, when & stranger entered, 
and, addressing him in Italian, asked him for a book, 
Mezzo&nti informed him that the book was in the 
library, and that, if he would call the next day, it would 
be placed before him. When the stranger withdrew I 
asked who he was. Mezzofiuiti replied that he had 
never seen the stranger before, hot that he had asked &a 
a book which it was most imjoobable wonld evex he 
aE^ed for except by one p««>n, and that he was an 
Englishman, the book being a Chinese work ; " and," 
said Mezzo&nti, "unless I am mnch mistaken, that 
gentleman is Mr. Manning, who, yon know, has hved 
several years in China." Mezzofanti was right. I 
came the next day, and found that Mr. Manning had 
been to the library and consulted the volume in ques- 
tion, conversing wiUi Mezq:>fanti in Chinese. 

I was indebted to the courtesy of Mezzofanti for an 
introduction to the Signora Tambroni, Professor of 
Greek in the university of Bologna. He took me to 
see that celebrated lady. She received ns in a small 
apartment, up several pair of stairs: the room was 
strewed with books ; her professional cap and gown were 
on a chair, materials for writing, and a cnpof cofifee, on 
a small table, beside her. She rose as we entered, and 
the noble eipressian of her features, her majestic figure, 
and graceful tai and manner, reminded me much of 
Mjb. Siddona. She was not young, but was still beau- 
tiful. Her voice was solemn but sweet, and there was a 
modest dignity in her address mt^ becoming her noble 
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employment When informed that I had visited the plain 
of Troy, she seemed pleased with our yiait ; but when 
Mezzofanti alluded to some Grreek poems which she had 
recently published, she would not accept the profeseor'a 
compliments. "They are nothing," said she, smiling, 
and changed the snbject. At my next visit to Bologna 
she was dead, but held in affectionate remembrance ; 
and her portrait, with cap and gown, was seen amongst 
those of the pit^essois who had conferred honour on the 
&mouB uniTersity. 

The subsequent career of Mezzofanti was more ho- 
nourable to those who placed bi'm amongst the Princes 
of the Church, than advantageous to his own renown. 
Aa member of the College of Cardinals, he added little 
or nothing to his former fame ; bat he will be always 
recollected as possessed of the most prodigious memory 
that a country abounding in such marvels ever produced.* 

Florence. The Tbibuhe. 

What a sagacious observer, who travelled when I was 

first in Italy, remarks, is quite true. Mr. Bell saj^ 

" The statues of the Tribune, &e most exquisite in the 

world, are lodged in a mean and gloomy chamber, a 



* Fra. Pacifico, a peasant child, ui mentiooed by Cardinal Wibo- 
man as being able, after bearing a sennon preached only once, to 
repeat it almost word for word. Ha became a moat eloquent 
preacher, and lued to dictate a sermon to a secretaij, and then 
preach it without reading it over at all. — See Wiseman's Ibur 
Popu, p. 163, note. 
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dull, tasteless, dreary, and melandioly apartment."* 
But that fact did not strike me so mnch as tbat wMch I 
vitnesBed in that fiunons room. A lady, an Eng^ish- 
womaD, -was sitting with her back to the Venus de 
Medicis, with a young man flirting with her, so as- 
nduonaly and eameetly, that neither the one nor the other 
seemed to be aware that they were within a yard of " tlie 
statae that enchants the world,"^ The man, however, 
had some excuse for hia indifference to high art, for the 
living object of his attention was exceedingly beantifiil. 
The Venus has all the characteristics indispensable to 
beauty. " She is comparatively small, measuring only 
four feet, eleven inches, and four lines ; she is smooth ; 
she is varied in the direction of component parts, and 
these parts are not angnlco', but moulded, as it were, into 
each othOT." She seems the prototype of Burke's ideal 
model; and so exquisite are all her proportions, that 
any observer can detect at once that portion of the 
statue which did not belong to the original figure. 
There is an affectation in the manner of the restored 
hands, and especially in the cnrve of the right hand, 
that is most unpleasing, — so says the high aothority 
before quoted ; t and Mr. Bell adds to this criticism on 
the Venus a less obvious remark on tlie Dancing Faun, 
" the pio^ exquisite piece of art of all that remains (^ 



• OTMOTvatJomi on Italy, by John Bell, edit. 1834, p. 48, vol. i. 

t ObBervaUoiiB, &c., p. 56, A work of snrpasidng merit in every 
respect. Some of the descriptions are most vivid, and, to those who 
Ka(>llect the early death of the author, most aSecUng. 
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the ancients;" for he hastards the conjecture that 
Michael Angelo, in restoring the bead and arms, perhaps 
&om an antique gem, mistook the limbB of a drunken 
old Fann, balancing from inebriety, for those of a yonng^ 
ster "dancing with glee." This may be so; but the 
restoration is a wonderftil wort, and no one but ail 
anatomist would see the alleged incongruity of the 
parts. 

The Whettbe. 
It seems strange that the character of that disputed 
statue, the Whetter, should not be entirely decided, at 
least in the mind of any one who has seen a sarcophagus 
in the vestibule of the Basilica of St Paul without the 
walls, at fiome, where the whole group of the &ble of 
Marsyas is seen in tolerable preservation ; and the Scy- 
thian slave whetting tho knife is represented exactly in 
the same position a^ this celebrated masterpiece. The 
slave is not naked : but it js easier to get rid of this diffi- 
culty than to suppose tlie knife in the hand of the 
Florentine statue an instrument for shaving, which it 
must be, i^ as Lanzi supposes, the man is no other than 
the barber of Julius Ctesar. Winkelmann, iUnstratiug a 
bas-relief of the same subject, folloira the opinicoi of 
Leonard Agostini, and his auUiority might have been 
thought conclusive, even if the resemblance did not 
strike the most careless observer.* 



• Se6 Monim, Ant., ined,, pw, i. cap, ivii. n. slii. p. 50 ; 
Shiria delk.Arti, &a., lib, zi. cap. i. tojp. i|. p. 314, QOto n. . 
l3 
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Hie Btndeoit who, from the four masterpieces of scolp- 
tu«, tnma to the glorionB paintiiigB of this wondeiftil 
little room, has an opportmiity of testing the trnth <^ 
Sit Joshua BeyDolds's remarks on the " divine " master, 
the reformer and finisher of modem art, and in no 
pecnlisrity more distinct and spedfio than that he is not 
to be duly f^preciated by the unlearned, nor at first 
sight It was not until I had read the affecting &reweU 
discouTBe of our great painter to the pupils of the Boyal 
Academy, that I miderstood why, of all the pictures of 
the Tribune, I admired the Michael Angelo the least* 

Dante, 

Dante was bom in Flca^nce in the year 1261, He 
fought in two battles, was fonrteen times amba^ador, 
fmd once prior of the republic When the party etf 
Charles of Anjou triumphed over the Biaociu, he was 
absent on an embassy to Pope Boniface Vlli., and was 
condemned to two years' banishment, and to a fine of 
8000 lire ; on the non-payment of which he was further 
punished by the sequestration of all bis property. The 
republic, however, was not content with this satisfaction, 
for in 1772 was discovered in the archives at Florence 
a sent^ice in which Dante is the eleventh of a list of 
fifteen ocmdemued in 1302 to be bumt alive; Taht 



* Said b> be the cadj authmtkated easel jictm 
Angelo, See Duppa's Z^e <^ JH. Angelo (1807), p. 28 
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f&netamx ignt comJitraiur wc jwod monObar. The pre- 
text for this judgment was a proof of oofair barter, 
extortion^ and illicit gains. Baracteriarum iniquarum, 
extornonuta, et illieitorum luerortiTti,* ojid after Buch an 
acciiBation it is not strange tliat Dante should have 
always protested bis innocence, and the injustice of hia 
fellow intizeufi. His appeal to Florence was acoom- 
panied by another to the Emperor Hemy, and the death 
of that sovereign in 1313 was the signal for a sentence 
of irrevocable banishment-t He bad before lingered 
near Tuacuiy with hopes of recall ; then travelled into 



* Storfa dell« Litt. Itel., torn. t. lib. iii. p. 448. TiraboBcbi'a 
date is incorrect. 

t From a letter of Bante'e lately discovered (in the LanrentJan 
Library), it appears that about the year 1316 his friends succeeded 
in obtaining bis restitution to bis country and poBsesucuB on con- 
dition that he compounded with his calumniators, avowed himself ' 
guilty, and asked pardon of the commonweal tb. — See Foscolo'a 
Essay, A ParoUel hetween DatOe and Petrarch, &c., pp. 202-3, 
where his glorious refusal is given, ooncludiuf! thus : — " Quidni 
nonne soils astronim que specula ubique couspiciam? noune dul- 
cissimas veritates potero specnlari ubique sub celo [sic] ui prios 
inglorium immo ignomiiuosum populo, florentinte civitati tne 
reddam? quippe panis non deficiet." — Appendix, p. 277. Dante 
could, bowever, at times indulge in feelings respeoting bis countty- 
men wbich might help to recon^e him to esile, e. g., " E quests 
forge tn nol sai, Firenze ? Questa crudel morte h chiamata : questa 
i la vipera volta nel ventre della madre : questa i la pecon inferma, 
la quale col suo appressameuto contamina la ^^e del suo S^ore : 
Questa h Uirra scelerata ed empia, la quale s' infiamma nel fuoco 
d^li abbiacciamenti del padre," Thus wrote Dante to the Emperor 
Henry Vn. ; and well might Foscolo add, " Siraize, ' beUisuma, nel 
"CMivito" bmoaisaima figlia dl Roma,' qui morde da vipera, 1e 
viscera della madre ; e il padre inceituoao era il Papa," — Diecorto 
nU litto, p. 222. 
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the north of Italy, where Verona had to boaat of his 
longeBt remdence, kqA he finally settled at Bavenna, 
which was his ordinary but not constant abode until his 
death. The refusal of the Venetians to grant him a 
public audience, at the prayer of Guido Novello da 
Polenta his protector, is said to have been the principal 
cause of this event, which happened in 1321. He was 
buried (" in sacra Minonua lede ") at Havenna, in a 
handsome tomb, which was erected by Gruido, restored 
by Bernardo Bembo in 1483, Fretor for that republic 
which bad refiised to hear him, again restored by Car- 
dinal Corsi in 1692, and replaced by a more magnificent 
sepulchre, constructed in 1780 at the expense of the 
Cardinal LuigiValenti Gonzaga. The offence or mis- 
fortune of Dante was an attachment to a defeated ^ejij, 
and, as his least favourable biographers allege against 
him, too great a freedom of speech and haughtiness of 
manner. But the next age paid honours almost divine 
to the exile. The Florentines, having in vain and fre- 
quently attempted to recover his body, crowned his 
image in a church,* and his picture is still one of the 
idols of their cathedral They struck medals, they 
raised atataes to him. The- cities of Italy, not being 
able to dispute about his own birth, contended for that 
of his great poem, and the Florentines thought it for 



* So saya Fii:ino ; iDut some think his coronatton. only an all^ 
gory. — Sloria, ubi snp,, p. 453, There is now a large monnment to 
him ia the Santa Croca at Floreooe, with this inscription, '* OatmU 
y altisaimo Foeta"— from bis own poem. 
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their honoiiT to prove that he had fiuiehed the Beventh 
canto before they drove him &om his native city. 
Fifty-one years after hia death they endowed a profes- 
BCffial chair for the expounding of his veises, and 
Boccacio was appointed to this patriotic employment. 
The example was imitated hy Bol<^;na and Fisa, and 
the commentators, if they performed but little Berrice 
to literature, augmented the veneration which beheld a 
sacred or moral aUegory in all the images of bis mystic 
muse. His birth and his in&ncy were discovered to 
have been distinguished above thoae of ordinary men : 
the author of the Decameron, his evhest biographer, 
relates that his mother was warned in a dream of the 
importance of her pregnancy; and it was found, by 
otherB, that, at ten years of age he had manifested hiB 
precocious pasraon for that wisdom, or theology, which, 
under the name of Beatrice, had been mistaken for a 
substantial mistrcBs. When the Divine Comedy had 
been recognised as a mere mortal production, and at the 
distance ctf two centuries, when criticism and compe- 
tition had sobered the judgment of Italians, Dante was 
Beriously declared superior to Homer ; * and though the 
preference appeared to some casuists "an heretical blas- 
phemy worthy of the flames," the contest was vigorously 
maintained for nearly fifty jeaxs. In later times it wad 
made a question which of the Lords of Verona could 



• By Vatchi, in his Enolano. The controverey eootinued from 
1570 to 1616, See Storia, &o., icm. vii. lib, iii. pur. iii. p. 1280. 
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boast of having patromsed him,* and the jealous scepti- 
cism of one writer would not allow BaTenua the tin- 
donbted poesesaion of hia bones. Even the critical 
Tiraboechi was inclined to beliere that the poet had 
foreseen and foretold one of the discoreries of Galileo. 
Like the great origioaU.of other nations, his popularity 
has not always maintained the same level The last 
age seemed inclined to onderralne him as a model and 
a stndy; and Bettiuelti one day rebuked his pnpil 
Monti for poring over the harsh and obsolete extrava- 
gances of the Commedia. The presesit generation, having 
recovered from the Gdlic idolatries of Gesarotti, has 
retomed to the ancient worship, and the Smteggiare of 
the northern Italians is thought even indiscreet by the 
more moderate Tu8caii8.-f- 



* Gio. Jacopo IMomBi, c&nonioo di Terona. Serie di Aseddoti, 
n. 2. See Storia, ftc., torn. v. lib, i. par. i. p. 24. 

t Foscolo, in the opening sentence of hia ' Parallel between Dante 
and Petrarch,' writes tliiui : — " The excess of erudition in the age of 
Leo X. carried the reflnementa of criticism bo far a£ even to prefer 
elegance of taste to boldnera <A genius. The laws of the Italian lan- 
guage were thus deduced, and the modela selected, exclusively from 
the works of Petrarch, who hdng thus proclaimed superior to 
Dante, the sentence remained until our times nnreversed. Petrarch 
himsdf mingles Dante indiscrimiiiately with odiers eolipoed by hia 
own fiime . — 

Ma hen ti p'^o, che in la terza speta 
Quitton salute, e messer Cino e Dante. 

Triimf., p. 164. 

Whether Petrarch was really insensible to, or jeftlons of, the 
genius of Dante, may be a. matter of speculatioa ; bat there is no 
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FOSCOLO. 
I would strongly recommend to every lover of Italy, 
of Italian literature, and especially of Dante, the carefiil 
perusal of the first of the Tolumes published, in 1842, 
by Bolandi, ' la Commedia di Daote Allighieii, illustrata 
da Ugo Foscola' The preface to this edition, by aa 
Italian (Mazzini), is worthy of the work, and shows the 
fervour of that worship of which Foecolo himself was 
deemed scarcely worthy to be a priest, although he has 
doubtless done more to illustrate the great object of 
Italian veneration than any preceding writer. From 



donbt lihat Boccacio suspected him of that defect.' Thia Parallel is 
very inatruotive, and in perhaE* the most maatorly and eloquent of 
all the critical essays produced by Fosctdo during hia last days in 
EDglaod, I doubt if a more interesting combination of characters 
and circnmstances can be imagiiied than the earnest oideavoui of 
Boccacio to persnade Patrarch to read Dante.'' 

The 'Inferno' which Lord Byron, when residing at Ravenna, 
h&bitnally carried aboat with him, is in my possession. He gave 
the volmne to me at Pisa in 1822. I then took leave of him, to sea 
Um no more. In the fly-leaf is the following memorandum in his 
handwriting :— 

*■ Saeenna, J^une 12, 1819. 

" This edition,' in three volumM, of 'La Divina Commedia,' I 
placed with my own bands npon the tomb of Dante, in this city, at 
the hour of four in the afternoon, June 12th, 1819, Having thna 
brought the thoughts of AUghieri once more in contact with hia 
ashes, I shall regard tJiia work, not with higher veneration, but with 
greater affection, as something like ' a oqpy/nwn the author.' 



» Parallel, p. 185. * Ibid., p. 165, 

* It is the editiOD of Fompeo Ventori, Limmo, 1S17. 
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fliiB pre&ce a jnst conception may be formed of the 

character and merits of FobcoIo, and also of the direfiil 

distressefl of his latter days. I am afraid it is too tme 

that his Dmona mil 7i«to, and other writings on Dante, 

which were his last, and were began with the praise and 

eaconTagement of some of our first scholars, were con- 

oladed amidfit the straits of poTerty, the persecutions of 

creditors, and bodily sufferings, rendered more acute by 

assiduoQa study, and by the bitter consciousness that he 

would be unable, from went of means, of time, and of 

BBEAD, to complete his labours in a manner equal to his 

own conception of the importance of his task, and to his 

reneration for Bante and love of Italy.* The very last 

sentence of his address to the read^ portrays the sad 

sinulitade of grie& by which the commentator moum- 

ftilly but proudly associates himself with the poet, and 

is never read, by me, at least, who knew him welL 

without much pity and more regret. "Ne parmi ch^ 

io potrb dire lietamente addio all' Italia e all' nmane 

core, se non quando le tmit mandato il suo poeta 

iUnstrato, per quanto io poeso, da lunghi studj; e 

sdebitarmi verso di lui che mi h maestro non solo di 

lingua, e poesia, ma di amore di patria senza adularla, 

di fortezza nel eaiglio perpetno, di lunganimitii nelle 

imprese, e di disprezzo aM plebe letteraria, patrizia, e 

" sacerdotale, della quale il genere nmano ebb^ ed ha, 

ed avr& sempre necessity." f 



' Piefazione, p. xix, f Al Lettore, p. x 
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Wbilst at La Mira, on the Brenta, I made, in com- 
■panj with Lord Bynm, an excuiBi<m to Arquit, to visit 
Petrarch's tomh." 

Arqii^, for the last syllable is accented in pronunci- 
ation, is twelve miles irom Padua, and abont three miles 
on the right of the high road to Borigo, in the hoBom of 
the Euganean hills. After a walk of twenty minates 
across a flat well-wooded meadow, yon come to a little 
bine lake, dear, but fathomless, and to the foot of a 
snccession of acdivities and hills, clothed with vineyards 
and orchards, rich with fir and pomegranate trees, and 
every sonny forest shrub. From the banks of the lake 
the road winds into the hills, and the church of Axqua 
is soon seen between a cleit where two ridges slope 
towards each other, and nearly indoee the village. The 
houses are scattered at intervals on the steep sides of 
these summits ; and that of the poet is on the edge of a 
little knoll overlooking two descents, and commanding 
a view not only of the glowing gardens in the dales 
immediately baieath, but of the wide pl^e, above 
whose low woods of mtilberry and willow thickened into 
a dark mass by festoons of vines, tail single cypresses 
and the spires of towns are seen in the distance, which 
stretches to the mouths of the Po and the shores of the 
Adriatic The climate of these volcanic hilla is warmer, 
and tiie vintage begins a week sooner, than in the plains 



• 10th Sept. 1817. 
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of Padna. Petrarch is laid, for lie cannot be said to be 
buried, in a sarcophagus of red marble,* raised on four 
pilasters on an elevated base, and preserved from an 
association with meaner tomba. It stands oouspicuoiisly 
alone, but will be soon OTersbadowed by four lately 
planted lanreU. Petrarch's fountain, for here every- 
thing is Petrarch's, springs and expands itself beneath 
an artificial aidi, a little below the church, and abounds 
plentifully, in the driest season, with that soft water 
which was the uicient wealth of the Euganean hills. 
It would be niOTe attractive, were it not, in some Bet- 
sons, beset with hornets and wasps. No other coinci- 
dence could assiniilate the tombs of Petrarch and 
Aichilocbus. The revolutioiifl of centuries have spared 
these sequestered valleys, and the only violence which 
has been offered to the ashes of Petrarch was prompted 
not by hate but veneration. An attempt was made to 
rob the sarcophagus of its treasure, and one of the arms 
was stolen by a Florentine, through a rent which is still 
visibla The injury is not forgotten, but has served to 
identify the poet with the country where he was bom, 
but where he would not live. A p6€isant boy of ATq1ll^ 
being asked by us who Petrarch was, rephed that tfae 
people of the parsonage knew all about him, but he only 
knew that he was a Florentine. 



* ChfHioer (C^ft't Fn^ogve) catla the tomb a chest, ttom the 
dtin eitla : — 

" He now is dede, and nailed in tus cheat — 
Fratincee Petawk." 
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Petrarch retired to Arqua immediately on his return 
from the onBucceBsfal attempt to visit Urban V. at 
!Boine in 1370 ; and with the exception of hie celebrated 
jonmey to Venice, in. company with Francesco Novello 
da Carrara, he appears to have passed the four last years 
of hia life between that charmiag soUtude and Fadua, 
For four months proTious to hia death he was in a state 
of continual languor, and in the morning of July 19, in 
the year 1374, was fonnd dead in hia library chair, with 
his bead resting upon a book. The chair is still shown 
amongst the precious relics of Arquk, which, from the 
munteimpted Teneration that has attached to every- 
thing connected with this great man, from the moment 
of hia death to the present hour, have, it may be hoped, 
a better chance of authenticity than the Shakesperian 
relics of Stratford-npon-Avon. 

Every fooUtep of Laoia's lov^ has been anxiously 
traced and recorded. The hoose in which he lodged is 
shown in Venica The inhabitants of Arezzo, in order 
to decide the ancient conboreisy between their city and 
the neighbouring Aversa, where Petrarch was carried 
when seven months old, and remained imtil his seventh 
year, have designated by a long inscription the spot 
where their great fellow citizen was bom. A tablet has 
been raised to faim at Parma,* in the chapel of St. 

• D. 0. M. 

FnndBco Petrarchte 

Psrmeiui ArchidJaot»u). 

PBTButibos pneckrii genere peranti^no 
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Agatha, at the cathedral, because he was archdeaooa of 
that society, and was only snatched from his intended 
sepolture in their church by a foreign death. Another 
tablet with a boat has been erected to him at Favia, on 
account of his having passed the autumn of 1368 in 
that city, with his son in-law Brossano. The political 
condition which has for ages precluded the Italians from 
the critioism of the living, has concentrated their atten- 
tion to the illustration of the dead. 

Mr. Forsyth* was not quite correct in saying that 



Romann liugiuB Testitubxi 

Etruscte prindi^ 

)b carmen h&c in urbe peractnm regibus accito 

8. P. Q. R- Uurea donato. 

Taati Viri 

Jnvenilium juveois seailinm senez 

Stndiosissimaa 

Comes NicoUoB Canonicua Cicognams 

Hannorea proiima am eicitata. 

Ibiqne condito 

' DiviB Januariie cruento corpora 

H. M. P. 



Sed infra meritum Francisci lepnlofaro. 
* Remarks, Sec, on Italy, p. 95, note, 2nd edit. A very striking 
instamx of the ignorance of some, and those celebrated, English. 
scholars, respecting Italian literature, may be seen in Denham^ 
preface to his translation of a poem, whose author, Mandni, he says, 
" was contemporary to Petrarch and Mantouan, and not long before 
Torqnato Taaso, which sbowa that the age they lived in waa not so 
imleanied as that which preceded or that which followed." What 
could the author of * Cooper's Hill' have meant by the chronology 
ot the coDclu^on? Petrarch " nof long be/ore" Tasaol and what 
is it that shows the superior learning of the age of Petrarch over the 
preceding and the following times ? 
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Petrarch neYer returned to Tnscany after he had once 
quitted it when a boy. It appears he did pass through 
Flc»ence on his way from Parma to Home, and on his 
return in the year 1350, and remained there long enough 
to form some acquaintance with its most distinguished 
inhabitants. A Florentine gentleman,* ashamed of the 
aversion of the poet for his native country, was eager to 
point out this trivial error in our amiable traveller, 
whom he knew and respected for an eztraoidinary 
capacity, extensive emdjtion, and refined taste, joined to 
that engaging simphcity of manners which has been so 
frequently recognised as the surest, though it is certainly 
not an indispensable, trait of superior genius. 

The Florentines did not take the opportunity of 
Petrarch's short visit to their city in 1350 to revoke the 
decree which confiscated the property of his father, who 
had been banished shortly after the exile of Dante. 
His crown did not dazzle them ; but when in the next 
year they were in want of his assistance in the forma- 
tion of their University, they repented of their injustice, 
and Boccacio was sent to Fadna to entreat the laureate 
to conduce his wanderings in the bosom of his native 
country, where he might finish his immortdi Africa, and 
raijoy, with his recovered possessions, the esteem of all 
classes of his fellow-citizenR They gave him the 
option of the book and the science he might condescend 
to expoond : they called him the glory of his country, 
who was dear, and would be dearer to them ; and they 

» The late Cava* re Conmo BnonBtroti. 
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added, that, if there waa aQything uapleaaing in their 
letter, he ought to return amongst them, were it only to 
correct their style.* Petrarch seemed at first to listen 
to the flattery and to the entreaties of his friend, but he 
did not return to Florence, and preferred a pUgrimage 
to the tomb of Lanra and the shadeB of Yauclose. 

Yavclvbk. 
In October, 1826, being at Avignon, I devoted a day 
to vieiting Vaucluse. The road, for about four miles, 
passed over a very rich flat country of vines, olives, and 
mulberries, interspersed vrith meadows and corn-fields. 
It then ascended a chain of low hills, on which is the 
village of Ch&teaaneuf, and afterwards crossed another 
rich plain by the villages of Thor and Lisle. Thence I 
came to a more barren and nnculdvated country, and 
reached the foot of the rocky hiUs, from which issues 
the Soi^e, the river of Vaudnae. The scenery here 
was very dreary and naked, the hills without a tree 'tall 
enough to be seen at any distance. On one of the bare 
peaks to the left there was a chStean belonging to the 
Koves family, the family to which Laura belonged. 
Here I found myself in the mouth of the valley of 
Vaucluse, which, to say the truth, is indebted to poetry 
for all its charms. It is a sort of narrow pass, with 

* " Accingiti innoltre, «e ci A lecito ancor 1' esortfirti, a compire 
V immortal tua AAlca. . . . . S« ti avrieue d' iucontrare nel uostro 
etile cosa che ti diapiacda, nib debb' esaera un altro motive ad ewu- 
dite i desiderj della tua patna." — Sforia delta Lett. Ital., torn, v. 
par. i. lib, i. p, 76, 
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little mot6 than room for the road between loir stony 
Mils and the stream of Uie Sorgoe. Advancing up the 
Talley, I saw a paper-mill, with a green meadow and a 
few poplars, on my right ; and on the left, cut into the 
rock, was s house which tai Englishman had hired for a 
fishing box — his name was Perry. Beyond were some 
stnnted oliTe-trees on the sides of the rocks, and here 
and there ledges of scanty vines. I soon came in view 
of the Tilli^ of Yaucluse, and of the mins of the 
castle on the rock under whidi it stands. ' This is called 
the ch&teau of Petrarch, and a house ia the village is 
called the house of Laura. The whole scenery reminded 
me of a recess in the Apennines ; not so mountainous, 
but quite as wild, and bare, and hot. The stream, how- 
ever, is rapid and fiill ; and if it did not turn paper- 
mills, might be romantic and poetical. I was taken to 
the inn of the * Two Lauras,' which my driver preferred 
to the ' Petrarch and Laura,' a rival establiriunent I 
went to the famous fountain ; it is hardly ten minutes' 
walk &om the village, the path passing by the banks of 
the Sorgae at the side of dry hills, wiili a few olive 
trees, mulberry trees, and a large waktut tree or two. 
At the end of the village, on the right, under the rock 
with the mined csstle, there is another lai^ paper-mill 
and manniactory : and here, looking upwards, I saw a 
little waterfall, and a column placed at the very month 
of Petrarch's fountain of Yaucluse, and looking like an 
artificial cascade hi a park, except that a portion of the 
stream is turned c^ to work the paper-milL About a 
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hundred and fifty yaxds, however, above this spot, I 
came to where the rocks close in upon the river, axid, 
ascending a little by the side of a cataract falling over 
large stones, came to the fonntain itBel£ This was 
indeed a meet secluded and romantic pool of seargreea 
water, under a stupendous precipice of red rock, whose 
crags, cnt^ as it were, into regular shapes, like circular 
buttresses, bent forward on each side so as to clasp 
round and oouceal the source below. A huge ragged 
peak, rising above the ledges on the right, and a steep 
declivity of loose fragments of rock on the other side, 
with a precipice cut sheer in &ont, made the founfAin 
appear unapproachable. It was shaped like an irregular 
segment of a circle less than a semicircle, the cord i^ 
the arc being about thirty-five paces wide ; two small 
wild fig-trees grew out of the rocks just abore the water, 
and a few stunted beeches were also to be seen ; but there 
were no banks where Laura might repose her lovely 
limbs, and the iair vision must have been seen, not in 
this hollow of the rocks, but in the meadow by th» 
stream below. The fountain seemed perfectly still, but 
it overflowed the ledges of the rocks, and formed at onoe 
a considerable stream ; and ^ere were several springs 
gudiing from the rocks lower down than the fountain 
itself, whidt is said to be iatbomless, and to pour inik 
its river to its fall height in four-and>twenty hours from 
the time when it is most dry. Climbing to a crag above 
the pool, I sat down in the shade, whilst the rocks 
above were glowing in sunshine : I then made the above 
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note, but, alas ! " with no poetic ardour fired." If any 
one desires to behold this fiiTOured retreat of the great 
Tuscan poet embellished by the hand of kindred genius, 
I commend him to the diamung description in Foscolo's 

Sssay.* 

BOCCACIO. 

Boccacio was buried in the church of St Michael and 
St. John at " Certaldo," a small town in the Yaldelaa, 
which was by some sapposed ihe place of his birth. 
There he passed the latter part of his life in a course of 
laborious study which shortened his days, and there 
vaght his ashes have been secure, if not of honour, at 
least of repose ; but " the hyiena bigots " of Gtirtaldo, 
as Lord Byron calle ihem, tore up the tombstone of 
Boccacio and ejected it fixnn the holy precincts of the 
BAinta The occasion, and, it may be hoped, the excuse, 
of this ejectment was the making of a new floor for the 
church ; but the &ct is, that the tombstone was taken 
np and thrown aside at the bottom of the building. 
Ignorance may sbfu^ the sin with bigotry. It would be 
painful to relate such an exception to the devotion of 



• C. ». p. 26. I prefer it to the \enee of De Lisle, which, it 
m*r ba observed, convertod the recess in the rocks into something 
very like the cave into which Dido aod Mneae retired, and asked s 
question, exceedingly pertinent indeed, bnt rather injuriouH to the 
fitlr fame o! lania i — 

" Une grott« 4caz\4e avail frapptf mes yeui"; 
Orotte sombre, dia moi si tn les vis heureus, 
M'rforifti-je." — Let Jardin*, oh. iii. 
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the ItaliauB for their great names, cckiM it not be ac- 
oompamed bj a trait more honooraUy oonfonnalde t9 
the general character of the nation. The principal 
parsoD of the district, the lost branch of the hooBe of 
Medicia, afforded that protection to the memoiy of the 
insulted dead which her beet ancestors had disp^ised 
npon all contemporary merit. The Marchi<me8S Lenzoni 
reecned the tombstxHie of Boccacio BKoa the neglect in 
whidi it had some time lain, and finmd for it.an hononr^ 
able elevation m her own mai^on. She has done more : 
the house in which the poet hred has been as little re- 
spected as his tomb, and is falling to ruin orer the head 
of one iudifl^Dt to the name of its former tenant. It 
consistB <^two or tbfee little chambers, and a low tower, 
on which Cosmo IL aflSzed an inscrqition. This bonse 
she has takoi meamree to purchase, and pn^Miees to 
deirote to it that care and consideration which are 
Bttadied to the cradle and to the roof of genia& 

This is not the place to vndeitabe th^ defeDe& of 
Boccado ; but the man who eohamted his little patri- 
mony in the acqnirnnent of learning, — ^who was amoogat 
the first, if not the first, to allure the sciaaca and ihe 
poetry of Greece to the boaom of Italy, — ^who not <Mdy 
invented a new style, but founded, or certainly fixed, s 
new language, *-^who, besides tiie esteem of every pt^e 



* It is alLooet forgotten that Boccado was a poet. Bis ccmtempo- 
raries and after-ages treated his Teroes u he treated them Hisiaelf 
after reading Petrarch's productions ; yet his ' Teseide ' wa« pm- 
bably the first poem in which the oOava rima was employed wili 
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court of Europe^ was tbooght worthy of employment by 
the predominant Tepublic of bos own eoontry, and, what 
is more, of the friendihip of Petrarch, — ^who, though not 
'free from superstition, lived the life of a philosopher 
and. a freeman^ and idio died in the pursuit of know- 
ledge, — aoch a man mi^ hare foood more coDsideration 
than he has met widi from the jaiest of Certaldo, and 
from a late English traTeller, who strikes off his portrait 
as an odious, contemptible, licentious writer, whose 
impure remains shoold be suffered to rot without a 
record.* That English traveller, unfortunately for those 
who have to dejJore the loss of a very amiable , person, 
is beyond all criticism ; but die mortality which did not 



Bnccesa, and was Qte prototype of * Falamon and Arcite.' He wrote 
Mio^iet poem in oftotw rima, called 'Filoetrato, or Love Con- 
qnered.' — For ea Bccount of theee poems, and the plot of the 
' Teseide,' see Mr. Fanizzi, Emtof on the Bomantie NamUive Poetry 
<^ m Itaiiata, pp. 159-1*3,- e^t. 1880. 

* ClassicBl Tout, cap. ix. voj. f L p. 355, 3rd edit. " Of Bocoacio, 
the modem Petronius, we say nothing ; the ahiue of genius is mora 
odiouB and more contemptible' than its absence ; and it imports 
little wbei« tbe'itnpare lenuuni of a licentjous author are ccoia^ed 
to their kindred dust. For the same reason Ihe traveller may pass 
nnnoticed the tomb of the malignant Aretino." 
' HiK ddrioos phnw b haidly enough to uve tike tourist from 
the suspidon of another blunder respecting the burial-place of 
Aretine, whose tomb was in the church of St. Lnke at Venice, snd 
ptn rise to the famous coatroroMy of whieh some notice is taken 
in B^le. Now, the wexda of Mr. Eustace would lead us to think 
the tomb was at Florence, or at least was to be somewhere recog- 
Hised. Whether the inscription so much disputed was ever written 
cm the tomb cannot now be decided, for all memorial of this author 
has disappeared from the church of St. Luke, which is now clanged 
Into a hunp warehouse. 

H 2 
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protect BoccBcio &om Mr. Enstace, must not defend 
Mr, Eustace from ih» impartial judgment of liis Erncces* 
soiB. Death may canonize hie Tirtnes, not his erroTB ; 
and it may he modestly pronounced that he trans- 
gressed, not only as an author, but as a man, when he 
eroked the shade of Boccado in company with that of 
Aretine, amidst the eepnlchres of Santa Croce, merely to 
dismiss it with indignity. As far as respects 



*' n flagello de' Princip, 
11 divin Ketro Arelino," 



it is of little import what censure is passed upon a cox- 
comh who owes bis present existence to the above bar- 
lesqne character given to him by the poet whose amber 
has preeerred many other grabs and worms: but to 
classify Boccacio with such a person, uid to excommuni- 
cate his very ashes, must of itsdf make xa doubt of the 
qualificaticai of the classical tourist for writing upon 
Itahan, or, indeed, upon any other literature ; for igno- 
rance on one point may incapacitate an author merely 
for that particular topic, but eubjectiou to a prdessiOual 
prejudice must render him an unsafe director on all 
occasicttis. Any perversion and injustice may be made 
what is vulgarly called "a case of conscience" and 
this poor excuse is all that can be offered for the pri^ 
of Certaldo, or the author of the ' Classical Tour.' It 
would have answ^^ the purpose to confine the censure 
to the novels (^ Boccacio ; and gratitude to that soarce 
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whence Chancei drew a(Hae of his iiuptration, * and 
whicli sapplied the muse of Diyden with her last and ' 
moet harmomouB DUmbers, might perhaps have reetricted 
that censure to the objectionable qualities of the hundred 
tales. At any rate the repentance of Boccacio might 
JiaTe arrested his ezhumatioQ, and it should have been 
recollected and told that in his old age he wrote a lett^ 
iatreating his friend to discourage the reading of the 
' Decamenm,' for the sake of modesty, and for the sake 
of the author, who would not have an apologist always 
at hand to state in his excuse that he wrote it when 
young, and at the command of his superiors.'l' It is 
neither the hcentioufiness of the writer, nc^ the evil 
propensities of the reader, which have given to the 
'Decameron' alone, of all the works of Boccacio, a per- 
.petoal popularity. The establishment of a new and 



• Dryden saya that he had once thonght that ' Palamon and 
Aroite ' was of English growth, and Chaucer's own ; " hut I was un- 
deceived by Boccac«, for, casually looking on the end of hia seventh 
giomatft, I found Dioneo (nnder which name he shadows himwlO 
Asd Fiametta (who re{«esents his mistreaB, the natural daughter of - 
Robert King of Naples), of whom these wwda are spoken -.—IHorteo 
t Fiametta gran pexxa Eantarono iiuieme di Arcita, e di Pala~ 
nton* hy which it appears that this story was written belbre the 
time of Boccaoe,— See Ptefaix to the FMet, Dryden'a Works, vd. 
xi., Scott's edition. 

t " Non enim nbiqne est, qni in eiousationem meam ooniurgens 
dicat, juvenis scripsit, et majori eoactua impeiio." The letMr was 
addressed to Maghinard of Cavalcanti, marshal of the kingdom of 
Bicily.— See Tfrabosdii, Storia, &o., torn. v. par. ii. lib. iii. p. 525, 
■«d- Yen. 1795. 
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deligbtitil dialect conferred an immortality on the worios 
ia -wiac]i it waa first fixed. The somiets of Petrandi 
irere, for the same reason, feted to Burrive his mif- 
«dmired 'Africa,' the "fwxnirite of kings." The invBri- 

' able traits ^ nature and feeing with whic^ the nov«Js 
of the one, and the rerses of Ihe other, abound, have 
donbtless been the chief soarce <rf tite ffni^gn c^^wity 
of botb authors ; hat Boocacio, as a man, is no more to 
be estimated by the tales than Petrarch is to be regarded 
in no otho' light than the lorer ot Laora. Erea, how- 
ev^, had the fether of Tnacan prose been known only 
as tlie anthw of the ' Decameron,' a considerate writer 
would have been catitiouB to pronomice a sentence cm 
him oreconcilable with the unerring rcnce of mtmy ages 
uid nations. An irreroeable value has never been 
stamped upon any work solely recommended by im- 
purity. 

The tme source (rf the ontciy (gainst Boccacio, which 
b^gan at a very early period, was tlie choice of his 
Bcandalons personages in clMtters as well as courts ; but 
the princes only lacghed at the gallaat adventures so 

. (u^nstly (jkaiged upon Queen Theodolinda, whilst the 
priesthood cried shame upon the debauches drawn from 
the oonvent and the hermitage, and, most probably, for 
the opposite reason, namely, that the jscture was faitUhl 
to the life. Two of the novels are allowed to be facts 
usually turned into t^es, to deride the caoonintum ot 
rogues and laymen. 'Ser Ciappelletto ' and 'Marcel- 
linus' are cited with applause even by the decent Muza- 
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tbri.* A new edititai of the novels was pnblished in 
1573,t ct which the ^tnigation consisted in omitting 
&e words " monk " and " nun," and taching the immo- 
ntlitiea to other names. Bolt it waa not long befiwe the 
whole of Europe had bat one opinion of the ' Deca- 
meron f and the aheolntion of the atith(« aeems to have 
been a point aetUed At least a hundred years ago ; " On 
to fbnnt eiffler si I'cni pr^ndoit CMivaincre Boccace 
de n'avdr pas ^ htmnSte honune, pnisqu'Q a &it le 
Decameron." So said cme, of the beet men, and perhaps 
the beet critii^ that ever lired — the yerj metrtyt to im- 



* DinHtamoni sopn le antiduft Itatlane. Disi, Iviii, p. 253, 
lorn. iii. edit. Mikn, 1751. 

t The title of this edition is u follows : — " 11 DecameroDe di 
Heaser QioTBani Bcocado Cittodino Fiweiitiiio. Bioonetto in Boma 
ed emeod&lo seoondo 1' otdiuedel Sacio Cone di Ticmto, Et riacoa- 
t»to in Fjrenze con testi antichi et alia sua vera teEione ridotto da' 
Dqmtati di loro Alt. 8«r. Noovamente etampftto— oon piivilegil del 
Sommo Fmtefice, delle Haeatadi del Re Cbristianissimo et lie Cat- 
tolioo, delli Serenisnini Gran Duo et Principe di Toscanfi, delT IIL 
et Eco. Duca di Ferran e d'altii Sign, et Rep. In Fiorenza nelU 
Btamperia de i Giuntd. 1573." A detailed aoooout of this editiwi 
is ^ven in the ' Discorso Storico bqI Testo,' prefixed to the Beca- 
metiHi, pnlilished b; Pfokeiing, Ltmdon, in 1825. Nothing on be 
more amuaiDg than the oontroTerBf between tbe Uosler of the 
Sacred Palace and tiie Deputati, who undertook to defend the hook 
in which they " taw all the trearaTea of human eloquenoe." The 
sixth novel of the first day oould not be altered so as to niit Uie 
Hwter of the Sacred Patue ; it was, theref<»e, propoaed to leave it 
out; bnt how oould ninety -niike tales be called a hnndred tales? 
As Ais conld not be, the ob)ecti(»able story was left ont, but an- 
other- tale wu supplied (tmu the * Fiametta ' of Boocado himself. 
Tet tfaia plan Was not satisfactory, for the Florentine academicians 
objected thsit the author had writton well and pnrely only in the 
Decameron. — Dtteono, p. xliii. 
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partiali^.* But as tias infonnatioii, that in the beg;iB- 
lung cf the last ceatnrj oas would have been hootai 
at for pretending that Boccacio was not a good maa, 
may seem to come from one of those enemies who are 
to be suspected, even when they make ns a present of 
troth, a more accepteble contrast with the proscnpti<Ni 
of the body, aoul, and muse of Boccacio may be fonnd 
in a few woids from the virtuous, the patriotic contemr 
porary, who thooght <Hie of the tales dF this impure 
writer wcothy a Latin version from his own pen. 

" I have rsnurked elMwhere," aajs Petraroh, writing to Bocoaeio^ 
" that the book itself has been warned by oerttun daga, but Bb»t^ 
defended by your itaff and voioe. Nor was I astonished, for I have 
had proof of the vigour of your miod, and I know you have &llea on 
that unaccommodating, incapable race of mortab^ wh(\ wbat«v«T 
they either like not, or know not, or cannot do, are sure to reprehaad 
la others ; and on thoM oocasions only put on a show of learning 
and eloquence, hut otherwise are entirely dumb." f 

It is satisfactory to find that all the priesthood do not 
resemble those of Certaldo, and that one of them who 
did not possess the bones of Boccacio wonld not lose 
the opportunity of raising a cenotaph to his memory. 
Bevius, canon of Padua, at the b^inning of the 16th 



' EdairciMMtamt, &o. &o., p. 638, edit. Basle, 1741, in the Sup- 
plement to Bayle's Dictionary. 

j- " Animadretti alicubi lihrum ipsum canum dentibui lacM- 
situm, too tamen bacnlo egregib tu&que voce defensum. Nee b^ 
ratus sum : nam et vires ingenii tui novi, et scio expertns esses 
hominum geaju iosolens et ignavom, qui qnioquid ipsi vel nolimt 
vel nesciunt, vel uon poesunt, in aliis reprehendniit : ad hoc nuum- 
docti et ATgixti, aed elingues ad reliqna."— .^puf, Joan. BoecaHo. 
Opp. torn. i. p. 64(^ edit. BonL 
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■century erected at Arqni, opposite to the tomb of the 
Laareate, a tablet, in wbicb lie aaaociated Bocoacio to 
■tJie eqnal honoiirB of Dant« and of Petrardi.* 

The treatment which the remiiins and tiie memory 
:of Boccacio received in late years is the more remark- 
■able vhen it is known, as has been set forth in Foecolo's 
'* DisconTse on the Text of the Decameron,' that, during 
■the last year of his life, his " loving noble nature " was 
'debased and saddened by the terrors of religion.! To 
-snch B degree, indeed, did these terrors affect him, that 
a monk having, on some pretended prophecy of a donbt- 
'M B^t (Petroni), warned him to prepare for deaUi, 
he communicated his fears to Petrarch, who endear 
Vonred to reason him ont of them, but in vain ; for 
though he survived tlie prediction twelve years, not 
dying until 1376, he appears never to have recovered 
his former &ame of mind ; and the immortal novelist, 
the expose of the frauds of the cloister, certified by 
his will, in his own handwriting, that he had " for a 
long time made search fcnr holy relics in divers parts 
of the world," and bequeathed tlie fruits of his labours 



, • " Daoti Aldigerio, Pranoisoo PetraniluB, et Joanni Bocatio, viris 
ingenio eloquentiaque clariasimis, Italicie lingoa; pareDtibua,*' &0. 
&&— See Betnardiai Scardeoaii, &c., D« Aati^tUtaie Urbit Patavii, 
&0. ; edit. 1660, p. 436. 

t " Ve»u la fine dell' e& Bim la pov«r(^ ohe k piu gisve mils 
TMchi^a, e lo Btato turbolente di Firenze gli fecero riucresoere la 
vita Bociale, e tifuggiva alia Bolitudine ; ed albra 1' anitna sua g(n«- 
Tosa ed amabile ere inrilita e intriBtita da' terrori delta religione." — 
Ducorao, Sk., torn. i. p. v., prefixed to the Decameron, 18i!5. 
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to a convent of monks. It is tme that to a brodier 
of tliis same convent he left all his books, on con* 
dition that Uie said Master Martin, of the order of 
the Frati Heremitud of St. Aagnstin and of the con- 
Tent of Sto. Spiiito cf Florence, should pray for his 
sool, and allow any penon who pleased to have copy 
of his books; a conation which convinced Foscolo 
that the antographa of the Decameron had been de- 
stroyed previously by Boccacio himself, for how could 
&e repentant anthor have left his Talefl as a legacy 
to his confessor for the nse of his c<HiTent and for Uta 
express purpose of futore publication to the world? 
It is, in fact, incredible that he should have done so 
almost at the same time that he denounced the Tales 
as of a nature to make the readers of them think the 
author as " spurgidion, lencmem, inceetooaum senem, 
impomm hominem, totpiloqaem, maledicum, et alie- 
nomm scelemm avidom relatorem ;" * and he then adds 
the excuse, " non enim ubique est qui in excnsationem 
meam consui^ienB dicat: jnveois scripait, et majoii 
ooactus imperio." I repeat this excuse for the sake 
of noticing the conjecture of Foscolo, that the empire 
employed to force the author to write the indecent 
stories was that of a woman : t of which su^jestioQ. I 
shall only remark, that women are often made re- 



• See the above-citad letter in Tiraboschi. 

t " £ ^ireeti che le scriTevie indotto dal ptedomiuio d* una donuft : 
forBe qnella ch' ei pooo dnpo rinnegti diffameudoU nel Labebiktho 
d'Amobe." — Dawno, p. dii. 
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BponsiUe for the follies of men when no othw excuse 
is ready to bo found. Tlie woman made responsible for 
, Boococio's Bin appears, nnder the name of Fi&metta, 
to hare been Maria, a natural daughter of King Robert 
of Naples.* 

The Italians, and more partionlarly the Tuscans, 
regarded the Decameron with a sort of superstitious 
reverence, as containing in itself almost every word 
repaired for the complete mastery and use of their 
Tuscan, or rather PloreQtine,t language. 

Machiavelli. 

An Englishman was the first to attack the political 

writings of MachiaTeUi ; an "IJlngliabm^n was the first 

to laise, after centuries of neglect, a monument over 



* Ptmizzi, p. 160, note ; and preTiocs note, p. 245. 

t " Da prima a lerarai invidis dalle dt& Toacaoe, gli Acsdemid 
teimeco ti« amii di consulte iatorso at titolo del VocaboUrio, a d«- 
cretavono che n chiamaue DeSa Lingua Toaeana. Poeda, a&tchfe 
tntto r onore n rimanesae co' FtoTentiDi, t* aggiunseio, Oavaio doffii 
tcrittori t nm> deBa Citti di Firensu. Finaliuente con politico lo 
jtMninaTOiio Vocahclario ddV Academia deUa C^naca, geaz' altro ; 
cod fu atampnta, e la prima volta sens' altra voci M iuhi do imI 
Deeametone e di podu acrittori omUmponoei del Boccatao." — JH»- 
eong, p. nu. Foaeolo refers to Salviati's ' ATertiineDti della Lingua 
. sopra 'I Decam«T(Hie.* It is in two octavo Tolnmee,~at least, snch 
is my e^tjon of it, publiabed at Mibui, 1809; and the twelfth 
sliifiter of tlie second book, vol, i, p. 195, gives a detailed acconnt 
of tbe antbon who niUt Boccacio bektnged to wbat Salviati calls 
the ** bnoa •eoolo.'' This is tba title of it .*— ' Scrittori ^1 bnon' se- 
colo, chi fnrono, e ijnali ooae, e in che tempo scrisae ciaacon di l<»o, 
e qnal pin e qnal meno sis da }n«gi«re, e peieh^.' Foecolo calls 
Salviati's work, ecwiewhat ironically, a sort of evangelical prepara^ 
IJoa for the della Cmacan Yocabulary, 
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his ashes. The Anti-Machiarel of Cardinal Pole did 
not destroy his repntatioQ, any taoce than the tablet 
of Lord Cowper has altogether cleared Um from all 
reproach. Lord Bacon, not reiy long after the C«v 
dinal denonnced him, ranked him amongst the vritets 
to whom the thanks of mankind were dne ; * bat thef 
tme estimate of this great writer was reserved for our 
own times, when Gnii^n^ Sismcoidi, Hallam, Hacaiilay, 
and a writer in the Biographie TJuiTerselle, made U 
pretty clear that the great Florentine secretary, like 
most other very distingnished men, was not altogetheK 
to be condemned, nor to be extoUed as above all 
praise. 

Gningen^ is right. It would have been more dis-^ 
creet to have omitted the first line of the epitaf^ in - 
Sta. Croce. 



(had the date of his birth, 1469, been added) would 



' Lord Bacon's praiM of HacfaUveUl is ooiu^ed in langnage which 
seems to allude only to narrative, and not to maxims or advice. 
His w(sdi are as follows: — '*N'am sicnt fabnlose perhihetitr ds 
Baulisco si piimus qnisqnism oonspexerit, ilUco hominem perituit,- 
siquis illnni prior, Baailiscus pent : peri ratione, fraudes, impostune, 
et main artes, si quia eas priw detexetit noceudi bcultate privaDtnr, ■ 
qaod si ilia prevenerint, turn vero, non- alias, pericnlnm crcarlt. Est 
itaqne qnod gratias ^amns Macbiavello, et btijusmodi script(»ibas, 
qui aperte et indissimuluiter profenmt quid homines faoere adtesnt 
non quid debeant," — De Aug. Scienl^ lib. vii, cap. H., edit. Load. 
1826, vol. vi. p. 333. Is it presumption to ask to whom Lord 
fiaoon alluded by the phrase, " Hachiavello et scriploribus hujns- 
modi " ? What other writers were like Haobiavelli ? 
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have been enoagh, without the -ui^>er line. The 
*' ^mto twmni ,nuSum par elcffium " is not true, and 
it did not set at rest tiie controTersy as to tfae 
merits and motives of the illastrioas dead. Boscoe, who 
ifl not quite so much esteemed now as in his own 
daj, denied him the possession of a great capacity 
and an enlaiged view of human nature, — a judg- 
ment worthy of no other answer than a smile, says 
.a celebrated Florentine contemporary of ours,' who, 
bowerer, when he comes to the charges made against 
the morality of MachiaTelli, cmly a few years after 
bia deatli, by Varchi, merely remarks, " Non b qui 
" loco di rabattere qneste accuse, e d' esaminare se nd 
" Hachiavelli le dotj dell' aimno andarono del pari coo. 
" quelle della mente ; edo dirb che nei pubblid eflari si 
" portb con tale integritJi che ei morendo lasdava in 
" Bomma poverty i suoi figli."t But no one ever accused 
Machiarelli of " robbing the Exchequer; " and, with 
Niccolini's pardon, it must be remarked, that it does 
not at all follow that a statesman has lived honestly 
because he haa died poor. Indeed, Madiiavelli was 
accused, probably &lsely, with having dissipated his 
fortune in riotous living. Varchi, who lived in his 
time, being bom in 1502, makes no such accusation, 



* Niooolini'B yrotin an :—"Il Boecoe, fimtore della PotenEa He- 
dioM, aSerma che emu non era * vomo di genio ' ( Vita di Leon X). 
£ A quest* aSermativa risponderemo con un sorriso." I do not find 
that BoBcoe bbji tbit in so many words, 

t FroM di Clio. Batista Niccolini, flrenze, ld23, vol. iii. p. .228^ 
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bnt ctmfines his eensure to tlw 'Pbinoe,' which he 
calls "Opera empia verameiite, e da dover essere 
mm solo biasimata ma spenta, come cercb di fare eg^ 
stoiso dopo il rivolgimento dello state, non essendo 
anoora stampata : " bat he adds, ** Era nondimeDo il 
" MacJiiavelli nd conTeraar piacevole, officdoBo Terse gli 
" amid, amico d^U nomini Tirtaosi, ed, in somma, degno 
" che la natnrs gli avesse o mioore iugegno o migltor 
" mente conoeduta" * He mentionB, lumever, as a hxlt, 
that both the good and the bad were rejoiced at his 
death : " Onde arenne nella morte di loi qaello, che 
" sia ad avremre impoesibile, cio% obe cosi se ne ralle* 
" grarmo i boom come i tristi, la qua! cosa faiaevaao i 
" booni per giadicarlo tristo, ed i tristi per coooscerlo 
" lum tolameate pin tristo, ma eziandio pin valente di 
" loro." I cannot quite reconcile tJtiis record of Tuchi 
with the assertion of our delightfol historian and 
essayist, that " to those immoral doctrines which have 
since called forUi sach severe reprehensions no ezcep- 
.ticHi appears to hare been taken. The cry a^jatt 
them was first raised beyot^ the Alps, and seems to 
have been heard with amazement in It^y."f It is 
tme that Varchi's History was not published until 1721 ; 
bnt the &ct recorded is ccmtemporary with Haehia- 
velli, and scarcely compatible with the alleged auuuze- 



• Storia FJorenUna, lib. it. p. 211, edit. Milan, 1803. 

t Hscaulay, Critical and Hiatorioal Essays, r<A. i. p. 66, edit. 
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ment in Italy that any one diould condenm his political 
doctrioee. 

' MaduaveUi, aa is osoal with those against whom no 
. (same can be prored, vma snspected of, and charged 
with, atheisia. Paulas Jovius di^;taces himself by this 
accnsation ; and the first and last most Tiolent opposen 
oftiie 'Frince'Tere Jesuit^ Father Fosseyin and Father 
Lnoohesini; but the 'Anti-MachiaTd,' published in 1576, 
.-waBirrittenbyGentilkt, a Fr^ichFrote^ant. This an- 
lidoto was so little acceptable to the violet opponeofs of 
the Florentine, that Foaserin attacked it, together with 
the ' Fiince,' " ce qni eet sin^^er," says Gningend The 
other violent antagonist accnsed Machiavelli of fcdly, in 
a treatise which, however, was received with so little 
fitvoor, that tiie booksellers made a jest of its very 
tiOe.* 

The motives of a writer cannot be inferred from the 
tendency of his works. The general lesson, or what is 
commonly called tiie moral, of a book, may be un- 
deniably good, bnt the mode of treating the snbject 
decidedly objectiiHiable. The moral of ' Candide * is so 
nmilar to that of ' Basselas,' that Johnson himself con- 
feesed that, if the two had not been pabliahed so closely 
tiMt there was no time for imitation, it wonld have been 
in vain to deny that the scheme of that whidi came 



• The title was, * Soioocheize scoperte nelV opera del Machiavelli 
dal F. LnccliesiDi.' " Les libtaires, pour fibrdger le titre de oet opiM- 
cnle Satihqoe, 7 mettaient Bunplement, dit-on, SotdscB dn P. 
LTicchesini." — Ettt. Lit, illtal., ch&p. zzii. sect. i. vol, TiiK p. 77, 
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latest ires taken from the other.* Tet how different the 
immediate motive and aim of the two authors I oar 
good and great fellow countryman wanted money to pigr 
for his mother's funeral end few debts — Voltaire had no 
-soch object in tiie composittCHi of his " tableau ^ponrtm- 
tablement gai des miseres de la vie hmnaina" t Who 
can now read without a smile the Anti-MachiaTd ot 
IFredeoiic^ of FmBsia, and the flattery of his witty corre- 
-Bpondent, when he assures his majesty that his comment 
on the 'Prince' ought to be "the catechiamof hii^and 
miniBters " ? It would be as difficult to prove that tiie 
motive of the king was good, as that the motire <tf 
HachiaTelli was -bad. 

The authcnr of the eulogium prefixed to the Uilao 
editioa of Machiavelli (1804) considers that he has 
dearly shown that the maxims of the ' Prince' weregiven 
insidiously to the Medicean &iQily, inasmuch as he 
advised them to trust to the arms of their sabjects f«r 
their defbnce, "quasi suggerendo loro in tal guisa 
" d' aimare alia vendetta il braccio dei numeiosi nemtci 
" di im nuovo gtc^ ; " a strange suggestion to be intaro- 
'duoed into a professed pfmegyiic, aud which, to a eex- 
%ean extent, justifies the estimate apparently formed hjr 
Machiavelli himself of the political morality of his fellow 
countrymen.} 

• BoBwell, Ute, Sea,, vol. i. p. 185, edit, ito, 1791. 

t Anger. Bib. Ud., art. Volt^re. 

X But Signoi GioT. Bftttista Baldelli, Independentiy of tbie idle 
conjectore, is aa unsafe guidc^ and Omngen^ has pointed out seveial 
enon in his beta. 
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- This, at any rate, may be said of &s politioal as well 
as tbe dramatic writings of Machiarelli, that what is 
good in them belonged to the man ; and, perhaps, with 
SOTti6 reeerve, we ,may add, what is bad in them be- 
loi^ed to the age. I cannot ondeistaud how any cme 
oan read the 18th chapter of the ' Prince ' withont being 
ponvinced of this. MachiaTelli tells ns in so many 
votia that his teaching is applicable to the bad part of 
manltind, not to the good, — " e se gli oomini foseero tntti 
bnoni qnesto preoetto uffli sara buono ; " and, after being 
aoqiuinted witli tbe pnUic morality of Machiavelli's 
tooidemporaries, I am no more astonished at the maxims 
of his 'Prince,' and other writings, than I am at the 
obscenities of his ' Uandiagola ' and ' Clizia.' 

These dramas, displaying as tbey do more of the troe 
" vis ccnnica " than modem times had hitherto produced, 
were the delight of the most civilized portion of ihe 
Christian woild, and were represented in the presence of. 
ordinals and popes. Yet Mr. HaUam is sorely justified 
in saying that "tiie stwyof the 'Mandragola' hardly 
beais to be told, althoog^ Gningen^ has done it" * 

In regard to the motives which prompted the compo- 
sition of the ' Friuoe,' tbe confession of Machiavelli him- 
sdif ought to pass for something <d value : and what 
does he say ? he says that the ' Prince ' was written to 
procure some employment under the Bignorl Medici, 



• Chap. Tili. lect. ii. vol. i. p. 601, edit. 1687. 
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" were it only to roll a stone." * Goingeii^ says, fiiirly 
enongli, " c'^tait od iKHnme libre dont les intentions 
dans cette ciroonBtanoe forent Dependant servilea, et tin 
homifite honuoe qui croyait d'apr^ les mcenre et les 
^^lementB de son abcle poaroir ezclnie la morale da 
goaremement des ^t8.''t Nererthelesa, irith these per- 
HHwl objects, and this laxity in political morals, he doubt- 
less combined that glorions aim ftdly dtsclosed in the last 
diapter of the ' Prince,' bearing fttr title ' Esortazitrae 
a libeiare la Italia dai Bu4>an,' and concluding wHh 
a Ubertuu excitement to the fatme redemption of Italy. 
" Noa si deve adonqne lasciar passare questa occasione, 
" accioochi k Italia v^ga dopo tanto tempo apparire nn 
" 8U0 redentoie. N% poaso eeprimere con qnal amore ei 
« flisBe licevuto in ttitte quelle pioviiuae, che hanno patito 
** per qneste iUuvicmi estema, con qoal eete di vendetta, 
" con che oetinata fede, oon che lacrime. Quali porte se 
" li seirerebeno ? Qofdi popoli li n^herebbeno la obbe- 
' " diensB? Quale Italiano U negherebbe Tossequio? ad 
" ocesmio pdzza qdesto babbabo domtkio." ^ 



* See hia Letter to Vettori in the ' Fengieri intoino alio scopo di 
Nioolo UacbikTelli ml Libro di FriDdpe,' by Angelo Biddfi, pub- 
lished at Milan in 1810, aud quoted in Uie article od HechiaveUl in 
the Biog. UmTerselle. 

t Chap. xxii. MOt. 1. 

) AmungBt the most enthunastic adnurera of UachiBTelli most 
be reckoned Mr. Whitedde, who, after quotii^ from the preface to 
tlie editwn of 1796, which embodies the principlee of tie greet 
autiwr, deolatn, " It would, I think, be difScnlt to find, out of tbe 
Soriptniw, soiuder doctrinea for princes and people to act npon." — 
p. 816. . 
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Chuboh of St. Lobbnzo. — The Medici. 

Oar admiratum fco- the Medid b^;ms witli OoBmo 
and e^iree with his grandson; that stream ie pme 
only at the soorce ; and it is in search of some memo- 
rial of ihs oecrly lepresentativeB of the fonuly that 
•we -viat the church of St Lor^iBo at Florenca The 
tawdiy, glaring, unfinished ch^tel in that church, de- 
tdgned for the mausoleom of the Dokes of Tuscany, 
set round irith crowns and cofBns, gives birth to no 
emotions bat those of contempt for the lavish vanity 
- of a race of deepotB, -whUst the pavement slab simply 
inscribed to the Fathn of his Oomitry reccmcilefl na 
to the name ot Medici.* It was very natural for 
Corinnat to suppose that the statue raised to the Bake 
of Urhino in the Ceg)ella de' D^>o«Ui was intended fijr his 
great ndmesake ; but the magnificent Lor^i2o is only 
the sharer of a coffin half hidden in a niche of the 
sacristy. 

The decay of Tuscany dates from the sovereignty of 
the Medici Of the sepulchral peace which suoeeeded to 
the establishment of the reigning ftmiiliea in Italy, onr 
own Sidney has given us a glowing, but a fEutbful picture. 
" Notwithstanding," says he, " all the seditions oS 
Moroice and other cities of Tuscany, the horrid CEictions of 
Guelphs and Ghibelins, Neri and Bianchi, nobles uid 



• CoMnuB Uedioes, Decreto Publico Pater Patrue. 
t Corinne, lib. xvUi. cap. iii, vol. iii. p, 248. 
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oomiDoiis, they continued populous, strong, and exceeding 
rich ; but in the space of less than a htindred and Ghj 
yean the peaceable reign of the Medicte is thon^ ta 
have destroyed nine parts in ten of the people of that 
proTince. Amongst other things it is remarkaUe, tha^ 
when Philip IL of Spain gave ^enna to the Doke of 
Florence, his embassador then at Borne sent him word 
that he had given away more than 650,000 subjects ; 
and it is not believed there are now 20,000 sonls 
inhabiting that city and territory. Pisa, Pistoia, Arezze, 
Cortona, and other towns, that were then good and 
populous, are in the like proportion diminished, and 
Florence more than any. When that city had been 
long troubled with seditions, tnmolts, and ware, tor the 
most part unprosperons, they still retained soch strength, 
that when Charles YIII. of France, being admitted as 
a &iend with his whole army, which soon f^ler con- 
qnered the kingdom of Naples, thought to master them, 
the people, taking ums, struck such a terror into him, 
that be was glad to depart npon such conditions as 
they thought fit to impose. Macbiavel reports, tbat in 
that time Florence alone, with l^e Yal d'Amo, a small 
territory belonging to that city, could, in a few hoursi 
by the sound of a bell, bring tt^ether 135,000 wellr 
armed men ; whereas now that city, witb all the others 
jn that province, are brought to such d^picable weakneSE^ 
emptiness, poverty, and baseness, that they can neither 
resist the oppressions of their own prince, nor defetid 
him or themselves if they were assaulted by a foreign 
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enemy. The people are diapersed or destroyed, taii 
the best families sent to seek habitations in Yenice, 
Genoa, Bome, Naples, aoA Lncca. This is not tlie 
effect of war or pestilence ; they enjoy a perfect peace, 
and suffer no other plague than the goremment they 
are tmder." * 

From the nsniper Cosmo down to the imbecile Gaston, 
we look in Tain for any of tliose unmixed qualities which 
should raise a patriot to the command of his fellow 
citizens. The Grand Dukes, and particularly the third 
Cosmo, had operated so entire a change in the Tuscan 
character, that the candid Florentines, in excuse for 
some imperfections in the philosophic system of the vir- 
tuous Leopold, are obliged to confess that tlie soTereign 
was tlie only liberal man in his dominions. Tet that 
excellent prince himself had no other notion of a national 
assembly than of a body to represent the wants and 
wishes, not to enforce the will, of the people. 

The latter portion of the first Tolume of the before- 
quoted work, 'Italy in the Nineteenth Century,' by 
Mr. Whiteside, the present eloquent Attorney-General 
for Ireland, is devoted to what he calls " a Sketch of 
Florentine History and of the Medici," and a very 
amusing sketch it is, although the clever author is, 
perhaps, a httle too ironically facetious with regard to 



• On Qoveniment, chap, il. Beet, xxvi. p. 208, edit. 1761. 
Sidney is, b^ber with Lwke and Hoadley, one of David Emne's 
** ^tapicaile " writorB. 
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"the aafty apothecary" ind tiie "pill-boz" whidb 
" flootialieci m the .crest of iheee hamhle fblloven of 
Ghdeo." * Mir. Whiteeide takes the decided r^ablicBn. 
visT of Ute eoaixoY&sy as to the merits of the fiunilj; 
all of whom, mclnding the Father of his CouDtry,t he 
couaideis as little better than clever impostors, bent jr^ 
cipatly, if not aol^, upon their own, a^rBodisemflnfc 

ISx. Whiteeide's hook was poblished in 184S, as appears 
not only by the title-page^ bat by many reflectioas re- 
ferttng to the politics of that day, and showing no great 
reqieet for those who then reigned in any part ot 
Europe; The learned gentleman may now, perh^ss, 
smile at reading his own abetch of the alliance brtween 
Filippo Stnxsd and that Aleesandto de' Medici wbatn 
he calls the Negro. "Yet this StrozzL aided the mt^ 



* Italy in the NineteenUk Centm?, p. 230, vol. i. 

t Subjoined are a few eitracta fTom the Sketch : — " Such was 
the infamooH hehaviour of one of the best of the Medici, called, 
ta Ibftvesaid, * the Father of his Gonntrj.'"* " Iti* B»liafaaary io 
know that hia detestable chaiacter," says Mr, Whiteside, Bpeaking of 
Fietro, son of Cosmo, " hecame perfectly understood and hated b; hia 
couuirjuuen." '' Of the magnificeU Lomuso, with roaoy aimilac 
ootaplimeuta,. ha rays : — " In Florence this polished defpot carafOlly 
considered how best he could permanently enslave his beautirul 
country." *" .And again : — " The pdicy of thiii NCoelleot iDao. T*- 
reazo. id Uedioi, wu to tilj hiine^ with daapotic: soveraipu, and. 
plot against free republics." ■> Evety other memtjer of the famil y 
cvtata in for hia dnra of i«praa<& ; and, to aay the trnlh, it now 
appeara moat surprising that any of them should have found so 
good a man as Roscoe amongst their [«n^yiieta. — (1856.) 



* lUy, Jn., p. 3i)7, vd. i. • Ibid., p. 354, 

» lUd., p. 339. * . lUd., p. 257. 
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oreaat Aleasandio in bmlding s oitaddl to oreTc<xae the' 
citizmiE^ like the fortificatioiis of Faiis," &o. &c., p. 326. 
The jadgment of Massimo Azeglio on the Medici is 
pvea in a few words introduced into his deecriptUHi of 
the yidesitades which the Palazzo Yecchio of Florence 
has witnessed and sarrived. 

" Tnterrogai il Palazzo Vecoliii^ antico ed imnioto testimonio di 
tanti trioufi, di tanto rovine, che ride sorgeie e cadeie tante fortune ; 
che dair alto de' raoi merli Guelfi vide oppresso il Daca d' Aten*), 
vindtori i Ciampi, uao Fra Qirolamo^ itracmato il cadavera di Jaoopa 
de* Fazzi, calpe$tata tre volte F idra Medicta, e trt volte ruorfa ,* 
cht lepraviae aHa repuHica, la vide vendicata adle impure e lan- 
guvwte viceiide deSa roAM di Cottmo ipenta v3fa£nte dapo dmgenf 

I cannot quote the writings of this excellent man 
without lamenting that he should have had so little 
time to stad; the past higtoiy and present condition of 
the United Kingdom, that he does not scruple to speak 
o( the grieTancee of Ireland and of Poland as being 
of Ae same nature, and concludes that, because they 
suffer mcae, uid more wcvthily and with more endunnce, 
than the ItaliaDS, Ireland and Poland have obtained the 
evteem, sympathy, and good wishes of the whole dvi- 
lized world: 

"El' Irlan^ b Pd^mia, perchb V ottengcno? Ferche aofinmo 
pitdin(n,epiiide0umente,iH)loaeiTiniiu9ttediiioi. L' optmona, 
la rim||>tia, il TOte della dvilft ii^«ra sta per loro, s wnio pore 
oggidi i poteati aHeati 1 Edinoi? IH noi ai ride.''t 

It would be cruel to impute as a fault ta Azeglio- 



■ Nicolb de' Lapi, Prefadone, p. 6, edit. Firenze, 1860. 
t D^li ultimi. casi di Bomagna, Torino, 1850, p. 18. 
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that he took a v^ sanguine view of the prospects of 
Italy in 1817 and 1848 ; but it is impossible not to be 
amused vitli the prophetic exoltaticm of his ' Froposta 
di un Programma per 1' Opinione Nazionale Italiana.' 

" Ci sembra," asyB he, " veder aTvicinard rapidsmenterepocam 
cui le QftzioDi eataaao le piik sicnre basi de' tnmi e la oura de' loro 
futereasi il piii secnro pegno di sicurazxa e BtBbi1i&. Questa veriA 
riconoaciuta e posta in pratica da Fio IX. e stata luminoaamento 
compravata dall' esperienza in im anno solo ; e quel trono ohe Tadl- 
tava iiotto i suoi piedi quando vi saliva, e oggi il piil ucnra e Btabila 
d' Europa." * 

INORA.TIT1TDE OF RePUBUCAN GiOYBBNHEKTS. 

Ingratitude is generally suppcued the vice pecnliar to 
republics ; and it seems to be forgotten that for one 
instance of popular inconstancy, we have a hundred 
examples of the foil of courtly &TOurites. Besides, 
a people have often repented — a monarch seldom or 
never. Leaving apart many familiar proofs of this fact) 
a short story may show the difference between even an 
aristocracy and the multituda 

Vettor Pisaui, having been defeated in 1354 at Porto- 
longo, and many years afterwards in the more decisive 
action of Pola, by the Genoese, was recalled by the 
Venetian government, and thrown into chains. The 
Awogadori proposed to behead him, bat the supreme 
tribunal was content with the sentence of imprisonment 
Whilst Pisani was suffering t^ unmerited disgrace, 



* Baccdta degli aonOi politid di Massiino Azeglio, p. 22S, 



bv Google 
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Chioza, in the vioinity of the capital, vas, by the 
asaistaoce of the Signor of Padua, delivered inffl the 
hands of Fietro Doria. At the intelligence of that 
disaster, the great bell of St. Mark's tower tolled to 
arms, and the peo|de and the soldiery of the galleys 
were Bummoned to the repulse of the approacliiag 
enemy ; hut they protested tiiej would not move a step, 
unless Pisani were liberated and placed at their head. 
The great council was instantly assembled : the prisoner 
was called before them, and the Doge, Andrea Contarini, 
informed him of the demands of the people and the 
necessities of the state, whose only hope of safety was 
reposed on his efforts, loid who implored hJm to forget 
the indignities he had endured in her service. " I have 
submitted," replied the magnanimous republican, "I 
have submitted to your deliberations without complaint ; 
I have supported patiently the pains of imprisonment, for 
they were inflicted at your command ; this is no time 
to inquire whether I deserved them — the good <rf the 
republic may have seemed to require it, and that which 
the republic resolves is always resolved wisely. Behold 
me ready to lay down my life for the preservation of my 
country." Pisani was appointed generalissimo, and by 
his exertions, in conjunction with those of Carlo Zeno, 
the Venetians soon recovered the ascendancy over their 
maritime rivals. 

The Italian communities were no less unjust id their 
citizens than the Greek republics. Liberty, both with 
the one and the other, seems to have been a national. 
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not an mdividaal object : and, notwithstanding the 
boasted equaUtt/ i^ore the laws which an ancieat 
Greek writer* considered the great diatinetive mark 
between his conntr^en and the barbanans, the mutnal 
righte of fellow-citizens seem never to have been the 
principal scope of the old democracies. The Italians, 
however, when they had ceased to be free, still looked 
back with a mgh. apon those times of torbnlence, when 
every citizen might rise to a share of sovereign power, 
and they have never been taught iully to appreciate the 
repose of a monarchy. Sperone ^)eroni, when Francis 
Maria IL Duke of Itovere proposed the questiou, 
" which was preferable, the republic or the principality 
— tiib perfect and not dnraUe, or the less perfect and 
not so liable to change," relied, *' that onr happiness is 
to be measured by its qoality, not by its duration ; and 
that he preferred to live for one day like a man, than for 
a hundred years like a bnite, a stock, or a stone." This 
was thought, and called, a magnificent answer, down to 
the last days of Italian servitude.! 

Alfiehi, 

Alfleri is the great name of this age. The Italians, 

without waiting for the hundred years, consider him as 

" a poet good in law." — His memory is the more dear to 



• The Greek boasted that he was Itrovdfuw. See the last chapter 
of the first book of Dionysius of Halicarnasaua. 

t " E intorno alia magnifica risjpotUi" &c, — Seraasi, Vita Jtl 
Himo, lib. iii. p. 149, torn. ii. edit. 2, Bergamo. 
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them becaase he is tlie bard of fireedom ; and because, 
as such, his tn^iedies can receive no countenaQce firom 
any of their soTereigns. They are bat vay seldom, and 
bat yery few of them, allowed to be acted. It was 
observed by Cicero that nowhere were the true opinions . 
and feelings c^ the Bomans so clearly shown as at the 
theatre.* In the automn of 1816 a celebrated im|a^ 
visatore exhibited, as before meationed,! bis talents at 
the Opera'hoose of Milan. The reading of the theses 
handed in for the subjects of his poetry was received by 
a very nomerons audience, tw the most part in silence, 
or with laughter ; but when the assistant, unfolding one 
of the papers, exclaimed, " The apotheosiB of Victor 
Alfleri," the whole theatre burst into a shout, and the 
applause was continued for some moments. The lot 
did not fall on Alfieri; and the Signer %ricci had 
to pour forth bis ectemporary commonjdaces on the 
bombardment of Algiers. The choice, indeed, is not 



* The free expretsion of their honest oentimenta Burvived iLeir 
liberties. Titiua, the friend of Antony, presented them with games 
in the theatre of Pompej. They did not suffer the brilliancy of the 
spectacle to eflace from their memory that the man who furnished 
them with the entertainment had murdered the Bon of Pompey: 
they drove him from the theatre with curses. The moral sense of a 
populace, spontaneously expressed, is never wrong. Even the soU 
diets of the trinmvirs Joined in the esecratjon of the citizens, hy 
shouting round the chariots of Lepidus and Plancus, who had pro* 
scribed their hroiiiecB, De Oermixnu non de Odtit duo triumphant 
Coniuka — a sayii^ worth a record, were it nothing hut a good pun. 
— C. TelU Paterculi Hist., lib. ii. cap, Isiis. p. 78, edit. Elzevir, 
1&39. 

t See Chap. III. of this volmne. 
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left to accident quite so much ae mi^t be thought 
from a first view of the ceremouy ; and the pohce not 
only takes care to look at the papers beforehand, but, 'in 
case of any pradential after-thought, steps in to correct 
the bliudneas of chance. The proposal tar deifying 
Alfieri was received with immediate enthusiasm, the 
rather because it was conjectured there would be no 
opportunity of carrying it into effect. 

The following anecdotes of Alfieri are from an au- 
thentic source, and appear wwthy of record. The poet 
was one evening at the house of the Princess Carignani, 
and leaning, in one of his silent moods, f^ainst a side- 
board decorated with a rich tea-service of china, by a 
sudden movement of his long loose tresses, threw down 
one of the cups. The lady of the mansion ventured to 
tell him that he had spoilt her set, and had better have 
broken them all; but the words were no sooner said, 
than Alfieri, wllhout replying or changing countenance, 
swept off the whole service upon the floor. His hair 
was fated to bring anoth^ of his .eccentricities into 
play; for, being alone at the theatre at Turin, and 
hanging carelessly with his head backwards over the 
comer of his box, a lady in the next seat on the other 
side of the partition, who had, on other occasions, made 
several attempts to attract his attention, broke into 
violent and repeated encomiums on his auburn locks, 
which were flowing down close to her hand. Alfieri 
spoke not a word, and continued in his posture until he 
left the theatre. The lady received the next morning a 
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parcel, the conteuta of whieh die foand to be the tressea 
she had so much admired, and which the coimt had out 
oflf close to his he-ad. There was no- billet with the 
present, but words cotdd not have more clearly expostu- 
lated, " If you like the hair, here it is, but for heaven's 
sake leave me alone," 

Alfieri employed a respectable young man at Florence 
to assist him in his Gireek translations, and the manner 
in which that instructioa was received was not a little 
eccentric. The tutor slowly read aloud and translated the 
Greek author, and Alfieri, with his pencil and tablets in 
hand, walked about the room and put down his version. 
This he did without speaking a word, and when he foimd 
his preceptor reciting too quickly, or when he did not 
understand the passage, he held up his pencil, — this was 
the signal for repetition, and the last sentence was slowly 
recited, or the reading was stopped, until a tap from the 
poet's pencil on the table warned the translator that he 
might continue his lecture. The lesson began and con- 
cluded with a slight and silent obeisance, and during the 
twelve or thirteen months of instruction the count 
scarcely spoke as many words to the assistant of his 
studies. The Countess of Albany, however, on receiving 
BomelJiiug like a remoustrauce f^^ainst this reserve, 
assured the young man that the count had the highest 
esteem for him and his services. Sut it is not to be 
supposed that the master felt much regret at giving his 
last lesson to so Pythagorean a pupiL The same gentle- 
man described the poet as one whom be had seldom 
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heard speak in any company, and as seldom seen smile. 
His daily temper depended not a little upon his favourite 
horse, whom he iised to feed out of his hand, and ordered 
to be led out before him every morning. K tiie animal 
neighed, or replied to his caresses with any Eogns of 
pleasure, his countenance brightened, but the insensi- 
bility of the horae was generally followed by the dejec- 
tion of the master. 

The tomb of Alfieri in the Santa Crooe is one of 
the least soecessfUl productions of Canora. The whole 
monument is heavy, and projects itseK into the aisle 
of the chorch more prominently than becomes the 
associate of the more retiring but richer sepulchres 
of Michael Ai^elo and Machiavelli The colossal 
Cybele of Italy, weeping over a medallion in low- 
relief shows the difficulty of doing justice to the 
mourner and the monument, and may besides be mis- 
taken for the princess of the house of Stolberg, whose 
name and title have left little room on the inscription 
for Alfieri himself. They diow a little step opposite 
to the monument, on which the princess herself peri- 
odically contemplates her own work and that of Canova. 
The grief of an amiable woman for the loss of an 
accomplished man may be expected to endure; and, 
to say the tmth, the other sex has too long wanted 
a "contrast"* to the twice retold tale (^ die Ephesian 



• In the former edition the word '* pendant " was used ; and when 
I reriBited Flormce I found tltat mj infonDant and Uadame Albany 
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Madame db Stael. 
iSarUa Croee will recall the memory not only of tliose 
whose tombs hare made this clrarch the centre of pil- 
grimage, the Mecca of Italy, but of her whose elo- 
quence was poTired over the iUnstrious ashes, and whose 
Toice is now as mute as those she song. Cosinna is no 
more ; and with her should expire the fear, the flattery, 
and tbe envy, which threw too dazzling or too dark 
a cloud round the march of genius, and forbad the 
steady gaze of disinterested criticism. We have her 
picture embellished or distorted, as friendship or de- 
traction has held the pencil: the impartial portrait 
was hardly to be expected from a contemporaiy. The 
immediate voice of her survivors will, it is probable, 
be far from affording a just estimate of her singular 
capacity. The gallantry, the love of wonder, and the 
hope of associated fame, which blunted the edge of 
censure, must cease to exist. The dead have no sex ; 
ihey can surprise by no new miracles ; they can confer 
no privilege : Coriana baa ceased to be a woman — she 
ia only an author : and it may be foreseen that many 



heraelf were very indignant at the [Arase. The fact was, I thought 
" paidont " might be used in the sense of " contrast," just aa Home 
Tooke called his oontrast " a pair of portraita." My iDformant was the 
young man mentioned in these anecdotes as assisting the poet in team- 
ing Gieek ; and nothing waa farther from my thoughts than saying 
anything which might compromise him with his patroness or offend 
the lady herself. A celebrated Irish lady asked MaiWie Albany before 
mudt ocmpkny if sha had read the notes to ' Cbilde Harold.' The 
princGU ^ve her no answer, and never asked her to her house agun. 
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will repay themselves for former complaiBance by a 
seTerity to which the extravagance of previoue praises 
may perhaps give the colour of truth. The latest 
posterity, for to the latest posterity they will assuredly 
descend, will have to pronounce upon her various pro- 
ductions; and the longer the viata through which they 
are seen, the more accurately minute will be the ob- 
ject, the inore certain the justice, of the decision. 
She will enter into that existence in which the great 
writers of all ages and nations are, as it were, asso- 
ciated in a world of their own, and, from that superior 
sphere, shed their eternal influence for the control and 
consolation of mankind. But the individual will gra- 
dually disappear as the author is more distinctly seen : 
some one, therefore, of all those whom the charms of 
involuntary wit, and of easy hospitality, attracted 
within the friendly circles of Coppet, should rescue 
from oblivion those virtues which, although they are 
said to love the shade, are, in fact, more frequently 
chilled than excited by the domestic cares of private 
life. Some one should be found to portray the on- 
affected graces with which she adorned those dearer 
relationships, the performance of whose duties is rather 
discovered amongst the interior secrets than seen in the 
outward management of family intercourse ; and which, 
indeed, it requires the delicacy of genuine affection 
to qualify for the eye of an indifferent spectator. Some 
one should be found, not to celebrate, but to describe, 
the amiable mistress of an open mansioii, the centre 
of a society, ever varied, and always pleased, the creator 
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of which, divested of the ambition and the arte of 
public rivaliy, shone forth only to give &esh animation 
to those around her. The mother, tenderly affection- 
ate and tenderly beloved, the Mend unboundedly 
generous, hut still esteemed, the charitable patroness 
of all distress, cannot be forgotten by those whom she 
chetiahed, and protected, and fed. Her loss will be 
mourned the most where she was known the best; 
and, to the sorrows of very many friends and more 
dependants, may be offered the disinterested regret of 
a stranger, who, amidst ^e sublimer ecenes of the 
Leman Lake, received Ms chief satisfaction from con- 
templating the engaging qualities of the incomparable 
Corinna.* 

Roads fkom Florence to Eome — Theabimenb. 

I have travelled the road by Perugia and the road by 
Sienna several times, and I prefer the former, although 
the railroad gives greater advanti^es by the latter route. 
My first journey in 1816, ajid iny last in 1854, took 
me through that part of Tuscany which has been well 
described by a recent traveller as being *' cultivated, as far 
" as possible, as a beautiful garden ; the lands at either 
" side of the road from Cortona to Florence (some sixty 
" miles) present a picture of cleanliness, skill, variety of 
" tillage, comfort in the dwellings and appearance of the 

• ThiH and the following account of Thraamene are quoted in 
tte guide-books as bsving been written by Lord Byron — a mistake 
not discreditable to the anlhor. 
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" people, not to be Burpassed in any part of Europe."* 
This appeared to me to be true at my last viflit; PcJiti- 
cal changes bad passed over the land and left do trace 
obserrahle by a mere traveller. I waa not, indeed, 
on the look-out for symptoms of discontent, bat recurred 
rather to my former puiHuite, and, descending &om the 
hills that skirt the Lake of Ferugis on the Eoman 
frontier, again examined the site of the ever memorable 
battle of Thrasimene. But that site is more easily 
Tec(^;nisable by any one coming from the Tuscan 
frontier, and cannot be mistaken. The traveller from 
the village under Cortona to Casa di Piano, tde next 
stage on the way to Bome, has, for the first two or three 
miles, around him, but more paxticularly to the right, 
that flat land which Hannibal kid waste in order 
to induce the Consul Flaminius to move from Arezzo. 
On his left, and in front of him, is a ridge of hills, bend- 
ing down towards the Lake of Thrasimene, c^ed by 
Livy "montea Cortonenses," and now named the Gual- 
andra. These hills he approaches at Ossaja, a village 
which the itineraries pretend to have been so denomi- 
nated from the bones found there : but there have been 
no bones found there, and the battle was fought on the 
oth^ side of the hilLt From Ossaja the road begins 
to rise a little, but does not pass into the roots of 



• ■Whiteside, Italy in the Nineteentt Century, voL i. p. 115. 
t And, beddes this fact, Niebuhi says that the oame should be 
Orsaia, from the Orei family. 
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the monntaios outil tlie Bizty-seTentfa mJlestiHie &oin 
Florence.* The ascent thence is not steep bat pei- 
petnal, and continnes for twenty minntea. The lake is 
soon seen below on. the right, with Borghetto, a round 
tower, close upon the water ; and the undulating hills 
partially corded with wood, amongst which the road 
winds, sink by degrees into the marshes near to this 
tower. Lower than the road, down to the right amidst 
these woody hillocks, Hannibal placed bis horse,! iu the 
jaws of, or rather abore, the pass, which was between the 
lake and ib» present road, and most probably close 
to Boi^hetto, just under the lowest of the " tumuli."} 
On a snmmit to the left, above the roa<^ is an old 
circuit' ruin which tlie peasants call "the Tower of 
Hannibal the Carthf^niap." Arrived at the highest 
point of the road, the traveller has a partial view of the 
fatal plain which opens folly upon khn as he descends 
the G ualandra. He soon finds himself in a vale enclosed 



• ThiB was an accurate description of the road in 1816, At pre- 
sent it passes nearer to the lake, and more at die foot than on the 
declivities of llie bills, probably about the pass where Flaminius 
entered tie plain. The Hiity-aeventh milestone now is not near 
Ossaja, but Camuscia under Cortoaa. I remarked also, in 1854, that 
Passignano is not at the very end of the lake, but just at the foot of 
the hilb which eaciotie the plain on the side of Perugia. The best 
Tiew of the site of the batUe ia from the Papal custom-house close 
to tbe Tuscan frontier in the Gualaudra hills. 

t " Equites ad ipsas faucet aaltus tomulis qite t^entibns locat." 
— T. Livii, lib. xiii. cap. iv. 

J " UM maxima montes CortonenHes Thrasimeaus suUt,"— 

Hod. 
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to the left and in &ont and behind him by the Giialandra 
liilla, bending round in a segment larger than a semi- 
circle, and running down at each end to the lake, which 
obliques to the right and forms the chord of this motin-. 
tain arc. The position cannot be gnessed at &om the 
plains of Cortona, nor appears to be so completely 
enclosed unless to one who is fytirlj within the hills. 
It then, indeed, appears " a place made as it were on 
' purpose for a snare," locus imidiit natut. " Borghetto 
is then found to stand in a narrow marshy pass close to' 
the hill and to the lake, whilst there is no other outlet 
at the opposite turn of the momitains than through the 
little town of Passignano, which is pushed into the 
water by the foot of a high rocky acclivity,"* There ia 
a woody eminence branching down fixim the moontains 
into the npper end of the plain nearer to the side of 
Passignano, and on this stands a white village called 
Torre. Polybius seems to allude to this eminence as 
the one on which Hannibal encamped and drew out his 
heayy-armed Africans and Spaniards in a conspicuous 
position.! From this spot he despatched his Balearic 
and light-armed troops round through the Oualandra 
heights t» the right, so as to arriye unseen and form an 

• " Inde coUes aaaurgunt." — T, Livii, lib. xiii. 

t Tiv iiiv Hiri vpiaumm r^t troptias X(i^» atrit KortXaffrro xai 

Toic Al$vas Edl rout 'I^qpac Jx"" <'"'' "brov KamrrpaTOiriStvirt , — 

Sitt., lib. iii. cap. 83. the aocount in Polybiiu is not bo easily 
TecoDoileabla witb present appearanceB as tbat in Livy : he lalkg of 
bills to the right nod left of the pass and fMey ; but when Fla- 
miniuB entered he had the lake &t the right of both. 
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ambush amoogst the broken acclivities whicb the road 
. now passes, and to be ready to act upon the left flank 
and above the enemy, whilst the horse shut np the .pass 
behind. FUminius came to the lake near Borghetto at 
sanset; and, withont sending any spies before him, 
marched through the pass the next morning before the 
day had quite broken, so that he perceived nothing of 
the horse and light troops above and about him, and 
saw only the heavy-armed Carthaginians in front on the 
hill of Torre.* The Ck>n9ul began to draw out his army 
in the flat, and in the mean time the horse in amlnish 
occupied the pass behind him at Boi^hetto. Thus the 
Bomans were completely enclosed, having the lake on 
the right, the main army on the hill of Torre in iront, 
the Gualandra hills filled with the light-armed on their 
left flank, and being prevented from receding by the 
cavalry, who, the farther they advanced, stopped up all 
the outlets in the rear. A fog rising from the l^e now 
spread itself over the army of the Consul, but the high 
lands were in the sunshine, and all the different corps in 
ambush looked towards the hill of Torre for the order of 
attack. Hamiibal gave the signal, and moved down 
fiom his post on the height. At the same moment all 
his troops on the eminences bdiind and in the flank of 
Flaminius rushed forwards as it were with one accord 
into the plain. The Bomans, who were forming their 
array in the mist, suddenly beard the shouts of the 



' " A tergo et super caput decepere insidiie," — T. Lir., &c, 
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enemy ftmongat them, on every side, and before they 
could iall into their ranks, or draw their swords, or see 
by whom they were attacked, felt at once that tliey 
were suiToimded and lost. 

There are two little rivnlets whicli run from the 
Gualandra into the lake. The traveller crosses the 
first of these at sbont a nule after he comes into &.e 
plain, and this divides the Tuscan &om the Papal terri- 
tories. The second, about a qoiut^ of a nule further 
on, is called "the bloody rivnlet," and the peasants 
point out an open spot to the left between the " Sangui- 
netto " and the hiUs, which, they say, was the principal 
scene of slaughter. The other part of the plain is 
covered with thick-set olive-trees in com-groimds, and 
is nowhere quite level except near the edge of the lake. 
It is, indeed, most probable that the battle was fought 
near this end of the valley, for the six thousand Bomans 
who, at the beginning of the action, broke ihroogh the 
enemy, escaped to the summit of an eminence which 
must hare been in this quarter, otherwise they would 
have had to traverse the whole plain and to pierce 
through the main army of HannibaL 

The Romans fought desperately for three hours, but 
the death of Flaminius was the signal for a general dia- 
persion. The Carthaginiau horse then burst in upon the 
fugitives, and the lake, the mar^ about Borghetto, bat 
chiefly the plain of the Sanguinetto and the passes of the 
Gualandra, were strewed with dead. Near some old 
walls on a bleak ridge to the left above the rivulet 
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many human bones have been repeatedly fonnd, and 
this has confirmed the pretensions and the name of the 
" gtream of blood." 

Every district of Italy has its hero. In the north 
some painter is the nsoal genius of the place, and the 
foreign Julio Romano more than divides Mantua mth 
her native YirgiL* To the south ve hear of Boman 
names. Kear Thrasimene tradition is still faithful to 
the fame ot an enemy, and Hannibal the Carthaginian 
is the only ancient name remembered on the banks 
of the Ferogiiau lake. Flaminins is unknown ; but the 
postilions on that road have been taught to show the 
very spot where i7 Cotuwle Bomano was slain. Of all 
who fought and fell in the battle of Thrasimene, the 
historian himself has, besides the generals and Haharbal, 
preserred indeed only a single name."!* You overtake 
the Carthaginian again on the same road to Borne. The 
antiquary, that is, the hostler, of the posthouse at 
Bpoleto, tells you that his town repulsed the victorious 
enemy, and shows you the gate still called Porta di Amd- 
bale. It is hardly worth while to remark that a French 
travel-writer, well known by the name cJ the President 
XHipaty, saw Thrasiinene in the lake of Bolseoa, which 
lay conveniently on his way from Sienna to Borne. 



• About the middle of the twelftb century the coins of Mantua 
bore on one aide the image and figure of Yir^. — Zecca d' Italia, pi. 
xvii. i. 6. Voyage dang le HUanais, &c., par A. Z. Miilin., torn. ii. 
p. 2M : Paris, 1817. 

t " Duoario, Insaber eques," who, before he killed Jkminiua,, 
made a short speech, given by Liry 1 1 
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The CLiTtTMNUs. 



The Clitunmtis rises at Le Vene di CampeUo, or di 
Piteignana, In the teiritory of Trevi and ^lat of 
Foligno it is called the " Clitnnno," and lower down 
in its coarse aasumes the name of La Timmia. Anti- 
qnaries have been careful to measure the exact size 
of its original fomitain, which they find to be eleven 
Boman palms and ten inches long, and one palm seven 
inches and a half wide. This source pours from be- 
neath a blind arch in the high road &om Foligno to 
Bpoleto, half a mile from the post-honse of Le Yene, 
and, gushing into a thousand blue eddies, is soon lost 
in a bed of giant reeds. The peasants of the neigh- 
bourhood Bay that the stream has many fountains ; 
and, although no where in the immediate vicinity it 
is wider than a millbrook, is in many places unfa- 
thomable. The CHtumnus has been sung by most of 
the poets from Yirgil to Clandian. The Umbriau 
Jupiter bore the same name ; and either he or the. 
riverbed himtmlf inspired an oracle which gave answers 
by lots, and whioh was consulted by Caligula.* There 
were festivals celebrated by the people of the neigh- 
bouring Hispellum in honour of this deity.f When 



* Sueton. in Vita Calig. 

t Gori. Una. Etras., torn. ii. p. 66. " Clitomnalia racn apnd 
HispellateB in ejus honorem celebrata fuiBBe, constat aucloritate 
hnjui vetQBte arte, eidem dedicata, qiue inter Gndianaa vulgata eat." 
—Edit. Florent., 1787, 
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Pliny the younger saw and described tlie Clitumnns, 
the fountain spread at once into a considerable river,* 
capable of bearing two laden boats abreast ; t but it 
is thought has been shrunlc by the g;reat earthquake 
in 446, which shook Constantinople for six months, 
and was violently felt in many parts of Italy. The 
" glassy Fuciue lake, the sea-green Anio, the sul- 
phureouB Nar, the clear Faberis, and the turbid Tyber," 
are, with flie cold Clitumnua, known to have been 
affected by this tremendous convulsion.^ Hence, per- 
haps, the holes which are said to be iinfathomable. 
It has, however, been alwaj^ honourably mentioned 
amongst the rivers of Italy ; § and if the little temple 
on its banks was not thrown down, the effects of the , 
earthquake could not have been very important. With 
teq>ect to this temple, now a church dedicated to 
the Saviour, which is seen a few paces before yon 
come to the principal source, some doubts have been 
entertained of its antiquity by a late Knglidi traveller. 



* " FoDS adhuc et jam ampliauroum flumen." — Epiil. ad So- 
manum, lib. viii, epiat. viii. 

t " Naveis tamen ne heic intelli^taa majorea sed scaphas tantum." 
— P. Cluverii, Jlalice Antiques, lib. ii. cap. i. torn, i, p. 702, edit. 
Elzev. 

J Sidon. Apollinar., lib, i, epiat. v. 

§ Boccacio de Plum, in verb, Clitnm. " ClitnmnuH Umbrins 
fluviua apud MsTaniam et Spoletum deduena, ez quo (ut quidam 
volunt), ai ctKifertim poatquam concepit boa bibat, nlbum pariet. 
Qiiam ob leai Bomanir magnaa hoatias Jovi immotatnri ad hunc 
locum ftT altna teuria mittebant. Hudo alii fontem alii laoom 
diowit." — Lib. de Oentai. Deontm. in fin, edit, Prino. 
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who ifl very seldom sceptical out of place.* Fabretti, 
in his inscriptionsjt had before asserted that it had 
been built from ancient fragments hj &b ChristiaDS, 
who baptized it, sculptured the grapes on the tympa- 
num, and added the Bteps. Mr. Forsyth's objection 
can, however, in this instance, perhaps, be removed 
by the mention of a Cftct with which he appears to 
have been unacquainted. The inside of the temple 
described by Pliny was " beecratched with the noo- 
B^ise of an album," and of this record no vestiges 
were seen by our acute traveller : uor could they, for 
the whole of the interior of the chapel is allowed to 
have been modernised when the altar niche was added 
at the conversioD of the Btmctuie, and any ancient 
remnants then left within were carried away when it 
was reduced to its present appearance in the middle 
of the last centiuy. The sculpture of the coltimiiB, 
singular as it is, can scarcely be made a valid objec- 
tion. Pelladio calls it most delicate and beautifidly 
various ; % and if what appears in his drawings vine- 
leaves be in reality, as Venuti asserts,§ and as they 
seem to be, fish-scales, the workmanship may have 



• Bemarbi on Italy, ftc, p. 320, sec. edit. 

t Inscrip., p. 38. See Osaerraiooni, &c., p. 61, ut inf. 

J " Lavonte delicatiBsimftmeuta e coa bella varietk d' intagli." — 
Jchonog. de' Temp^ lib. iv, p. 'Z, cap. zzv., del Tttapio ch' e lotto 
Trevi, torn. vi. p. 10, Yen. 1745. The plates are not at all recog- 
nisable. 

J OaseTvauoni Bopia il finme CLitunno, dall* Abate Bidolpho Ye> 
Duti, Cortonese, a Boma, 1763, 
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some alluaioiL to the river^god. The above great ar- 
chitect saw this temple entire, and made five designs 
of it* What remains, ■which is only the weatem por- 
tico and the exterior of the cell, is certainly a part of 
the temple seen by him, and called by Cluverius one 
of ^e Fanes of Jupiter ClitiimnQS.t It appears the 
Fane, preserved the form copied by Palladio down to 
1730, when an earthquake broke off a piece of the 
cornice ; and even in 1739 it faad not been reduced 
to the ruin in which Yenati saw it, and which seema 
to differ but litlie from its present condition.} The 
chapel belonged formerly to the oommmuty of Trevi, 
bat about the year 1120 they lost it together with the 
castle of Piscignano, and it became a simple ecd^- 
astical benefice of ten or twelve crowns annual rent 
attached to the Dateria at Boma In 1730 it was in- 
trusted to a brother Bilarion, who, under the pretext 
of repairing it, made a bargain with Benedetti, Bishop 
of Spoleto, to iumish him with a portion of the columns 
and marbles for thiee-and-twenty crowns. The com- 
munity of Piscignano opposed this spoliation for some 
time, and an order was even procured &om Pope 



* See lohonog., nt sap. 

t P. Cluverii, Italite Antiqma, ut gup. Bacreris ista uulla alia 
fadre, msi qnss ab initio ad Tarios Clitunmi iaatea Tariis Jovib Cli- 
tnmm nomiuibafi naminibusque poaita, ea hand dubie postea iu 
Christiante religionis neum conTersa. Hu aauotator Eolatenius also 
believed it most andent, Annot. ad CIut. Geog., p. 123. 

} " La facciata cbe vedeei verso Ponente b V tmica che eia riroasts 
illesa dal furore degl' ignoranti." — See nt snp., p. 45. 
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Clement XII. to prevent it But Monaignore Ancajani, 
then Bishop of Spoleto, confirmed the sale, laughed 
at the iujimction, and said the marUes were but old 
aionea;' consequently the hermit, brother Paul, who 
had been left by Hilarion, fell to work, demolished 
great part of the porticoes, and sold four of the columns 
for eighteen crowns to the Signoii Fontani of Spoleto, 
who used them in building a family chapel in the 
Hiilippine church of that town.t In 1748 the same 
brother Paiil, looking for a fancied treaenie, broke his 
way through the interior of the chapel and tore up 
part of the subterranean cell, of which pioue researches 
there are the marks at this day. Whatever remained 
of marble in the inside of the structore was then car-- 
ried away, and it was with much difficulty that the. 
remaining portico was saved &om the hands of the 
hermit:^ The reader is requested to bear in mind 
this transaction of two bishops and two holy brothers, 



• " Qnala Be ne rise, dioondo essere »as»acci, e segnito U frate a 
demolfre e portar via." — See Oiservazioni, ut sup. 

t " Distnitc«ra di quests fabbrica b stato un certo Eremita Chia- 
nuto Fra Paolo, che le ba vendute (4 colonne) per soli diecidotto 
Bcudi ai Foutonini di Spoleto, cbe se ne aono serviti per fare una 
loro cappelift in onore di St. Filippo."— ieifero MS. dd Conte Oia- 
eomo Volenti, op. Venut. Omervazioni, &c., p. 49. 

t " ■ ■ ■ and the statue of the god (the Clitumnus) has yielded its 
jdace to the triumphant cross. This circumstance is rather fortu- 
nate, as to it the temple owes its preservation." — Clamcal Tour 
through Italy, chap. ix. torn. i. p. 321, 3rd edit. Mr. Eustace was 
innocent of alt knowledge of the above lact ; otherwise, though a 
eealous crusader, he would not have stuck hio triumphant cross on 
the Clitumnua. 
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executed in apite of the most respectable opposition 
in tih.e middle of the last centmy. It ma^ assiat hia 
conjectures when he cornea to estimate the probable 
merite of the Christian clergy, who are said to have 
been so instramental during the dark ages in pre- 
serving the relics of Rome. The Abate of Cortona 
talks with indignation of the offence,* and concludes 
with a prayer to Benedict XFV. to recover the pil- 
lage, and replace the columns and marbles on their 
ancient base. Indeed the spoilers were guilty not 
only of a crime against the antiquary, hut of sacri- 
1^. Clitumuus could not be expected to deter brother 
Hilarion and brother Paul, but the name of our Saviour 
might Benedict XIV. did not hsten to the Abate, 
and we see the temple as it was left by the honest 
hermit. 

It should seem then that the little portico and the 
form at least of the cell belong to an ancient temple, 
and probably to that of the Clitumnus, if not to one 
of the many chapels which were near the principal 
fane.'f There were formerly vestiges of two other 
small ancient atmctures,} which had not entirely dis-- 
appeared when Venuti wrote, and had given to a spot 
above the church the name ad gacraria. The counts 



* " E quello non hanno fatto i Ooti nelle incuraione, V hanno 
fatto quelli, che non a' intondono d' antichiti."— Ossenraawn^ &c, 

f " Sparea aunt circa sacelia complnra." — Plin, Epiat^, &C. 
X Holateaius AnDot. ad Oeog. Cluv., p. 123. 
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Yalenti di Trevi foaud also the statue of a riTer^od 
near the chapel, and pl&ced it in tiieii collection. 
Add to this that tlie names * still seen on the roof of 
the subterranean cell belonged probably to those who 
had consulted the oracle, and that there can be no 
donht of the antiquity^ of that adytut, altiiougb it is 
half blocked up and defaced hy the escavations of 
brother FauL The cypress grove which shaded the 
hill above the source of the river has disappeared, but 
the water still preserves the ancient property of pro- 
ducing some of the finest trout to be met with in 
Italy.f 

Tekni. 
The fall looks so much like what Ijord Byron called 
" the hell of waters," that Addison thought it might 
be the gulf through which Alecto plunged into the 
infernal regions. It is singular enough t^t two of the - 
finest cascades in Europe should be artiflcifd — ^this of 
the Velino, and the one at Tivoli. The traveller is 
strongly recommended to trace the Velino, at least as 
high as the little lake called Pie' dt Lup. The Iteatine 



• T. SEFl'IMIVS BIDIA. L. F. 

PLEBEITS POIXA 

The temple of the oracle of Memnon in Upper Egjpt was full of 
BUCh inscriptions. — See 0»»ervazwni, &c., p, 66. 

t Alas for the temple, and Qie fouutuu, and the stream, and the 
vale of the ClitnmnuB I A mill and manufactory have been egta- 
bliahed immediately below lie liltle chapel ; and in 1854 1 scarcelj 
recognised the spot which had inspired Loid Bjron, and charmed 
me 80 much, in 1816. 
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tenitoiy was the Italian Tempe,* and ihe ancient 
naturalist, amocgst other beautifdl Tarieties, remarked 
the daily rainbows of the lake Velinu8,t A scholar 
of great name haa deyoted a treatise to this district 
alone. ^ 

In March 1854 I passed a week at Temi, and walkecf 
several times up the valley of the Velina The best 
■view of the iall is obtained by descending the bill at 
Papigno, dwising the river opposite to the Casino of the 
brothers Castelli (where Caroline, queen of George IV., 
passed several days), then ascending through the gar- 
dens of the Casino, and passing along rocky ledges of 
brosfawood, until you come within sight and sound of 
the great torrent tumbling through a deft of the oppo- 
site heights. Nine days before my visit this beautiful 
spot was chosen by a young artisan of Temi, a native of 
Ancona, for his lost look at the world. Before he leaped 
from the rocks into the depths below he pencilled a few 
words, and left the paper where he stood, merely de- 
claring that he had done the deed himsel£ Not an 
uncommon conclusion, in this part of tie country, of Hi- 
requited love, — at least so I was told at Temi It seems 
the Bw^ns either take this desperate step or turn friu^. 



■ " Beatini mo ad sua Tempe duxerunt." — Cioer., Jipist. ad* Attic. 

t " In eodem lacu nullo non die apparere arcus." — Plin., Hist. 
Nat., lib. ii. cap, Ixii. 

X Aid. Manut. de Beatina urbe i^roqne, ap. Sallengra Thesaur., 
torn. i. p. 773. 
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There ia an arboor with a wooden bench in it just oppo 
sit« to the great cataract, a little above this lover's leap, 
and this is &rmed by a peasant at 10 sciidi a-year. 

Approach to Rome. 

The fixing localities, and determining the claims 
of those antiquities whose chief interest is derived &om 
the story attached to them, is generally supposed the 
peculiar province of dull . plodding writers : but as the 
man most willing to give scope to his imagination would 
hardly choose to have any other foundation for his feet 
ing than truth, and as he would be incensed at having 
been entrapped by aa ignorant enthusiastic declaimer 
into an admiration of objects whose authenticity may be 
questioned by the first cool examinant, it is but fair that 
he should accept the labours of the professed topographer 
and antiquary with their due share of complacency and 
praise. The common opinion that blind belief is the 
most convenient viaticum is contradicted by the ex- 
perience of every traveller in Italy. He who begins his 
journey with such entire confidence in common fame 
and common guide-books must have the conviction of 
imposture and mistake forced upon him at every turn. 
He is likely then to slide into the contrary extreme, 
and, if he is averse to all previous examination, will 
subside at last into complete scepticism and indiflerence. 
We may apply a literal sense to the words of Erasmus 
in praise of Italy : •' In that country the very wall* are 
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more learned and more eloquent than our men."* But the 
immenae variety of aQtiquttriaa objects, the innumerable 
details of hietorical topography belonging to eveiy 
province, the national inclination to &ble, and, it may 
be said, to deception, 8u^;est themaelveB to every con- 
siderate traveller, and induce him to a caution and 
reserve which, with wonders less multiplied and guides 
more faithful, he might deem superduous and embai^ 
rasBing. A very little experience is sufficient to convince 
him how small is the proportion of those antiquities 
whose real character has been entirely ascertained. 
From his first view of Soract« he rapidly advances upon 
Eome, the approach to which soon brings Urn upon de- 
bateable ground. At Civita Castellana he will find him- 
self amongst the Yeians when in the market-place of 
Leo X., but going on the town bridge he ia told by 
Pius YI. that he is at Falerimn. After he has 
caught the first view of SL Peter's irom the height 
beyond Baccano, he hopes that the remaining sixteen 
miles may furnish him at every other step with some 
sign of his vicinity to Bome : he palpitates with expec- 
tation, and gazes eagerly on the open imdulating dells 
and plMUfl, fearful lest a fragment of an aqueduct, a 
column, or an arch, should escape his notice. 

Gibbets garnished with black withered limbs, and a 
monk in a vettorino's diaise, may remind him that he is 
approaching the modem capital i but he descends into 

• Lib. i Bpiit. iv. to Bob. Fiaher. 
VOL. I. 
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alternate hollows, and winds up liill after hill with 
nothing to ohaerve except the incorrectness of the last 
book of travels, which wiU have talked to him of the flat, 
bare, dreary waste he has to pass over before amring at 
the Eternal City. At last, however, he is stopped at a 
sarcophagns, and told to look at the tomi of Nero : a 
hardy Cdsehood, which may prepare him for the misno- 
mers of the city itself, but which, notwithstanding the 
name of o. vibivb mariamvs is cut upon the stone, was 
so exactly suited to the taste and learning of the preei- 
deat Dupaty, that he pointed a period of his favourite 
starts and dashes with this epigram, on the approach 
to ruined Home, "^est le tombemi de NA-on qui Taitr 

The downs which the traveller has passed after leav- 
ing Monterosi sink into green shrubby dells as he 
arrives within five or six miles of Itome. The Monte 
Mario stretches forward its high woody platform on the 
right. The distant plain of the Tiber and the Cam- 
pagna, to the left, is closed by the TiburtiQe and Albau 
hills. In the midst Borne herself, wide spreading from 
the Yaticaa to the pine-covered Pinciim, is seen at 
intervals bo for apart as to appear more than a single 
city. Arrived at the banks of the Tiber, he does not 
find the muddy insignificant stream which the dis- 
appointments of overheated expectations have described 



* Santi Bartoli gives a picture of thiB tomb, plate 44, and says of 
it, " falsamente detto di Nerone," 
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it, but one of the finest riveiB in Europe, now rolling 
through a Tale of gardens, and now sweeping the base of 
BweUiiig acclivities clothed with wood, and crowned with 
villas and their eTergreen BlirubberieH. Immediately 
after he has crossed the river he will see the gat« of Uie 
city at the end of a vista two mil^ in length ; and the 
sabnrb ia not composed of mean dwdliogs, bat a fine 
road with a wide pavement passes between tiie walls of 
vineyards and orchards, with here and there neat snm- 
mer^nses or arched gatewayB riong on either hand, 
and becoming more frequent with the nearer approach 
to the city. The Flaminian gate, although it is thought 
unworthy of Rome and Michael Angelo, will content 
those who are not fastidious. An entrance, not an arch 
■ of triumph, is BufBdent for the modem capital The 
stranger, when within that gate, may ascend at once by 
the new road winding up the Fincian mount, and enjoy 
from that eminence the view of a city, which, whatever 
may be the &ult8 of its architectural details, is, when 
seen in the mass, incomparably the handsomest in the 
world." The pure transparent sky above him will seem 
made, as it were, to give brilliancy to the magnificent 
prospect below. The new climate will indeed add much 
to his delight, for although, amongst those branches of 



* Don&tQR prefera the site, the streets, and, as far m the ch-urch 
of St Petei'B in cooaidered, the edifices, of the modem to those of the 
ancient city. — Soma Vttu*, lib. i. cap. 29. The town is much im- 
promd UDce Uie time of Urban Till., to whom Donatiu dedicated 
hia work. 

2 
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the Apemunes which approach within forty miles of the 
city, he may have been chilled by the ngonxB c^ a 
Lombard sky, he is no sooner in the plain of the Tiber 
than his spiiito expand in an atmoepheie which, in 
many seasons, preserves an unsullied lustre and exhi- 
larating warmth &om the rains <tf antumn to the tem- 
pests of the vernal equinox. What has been said and 
sung of the tepid winter of Italy is not intelligible to 
the north of Borne ; but in that divine city — for Bc»ne 
transport may be allowed to the recollection of all its 
attractions — we assent to the praises of Virgd, and feel 
his poetry to have sp<^en the language of trath. 

" Hio ver asaidunm ati^ue aUeniB mendbita festas." 

This moat have been written at Bome: the banks of 
his frozen Mincio would have inspired no such rapture.* 
But not the superb stmctm^s of the modem town, nor 
the happy climate, have made Bome the conntry of 
every man and " the city of the souL" The education 
which has qnalified the traveller of every nation for that 
citizenship which is again become, in one point of view, 
what it once was, the portion of the whole civilized 
world, prepares ttx him at B<nne enjoyments indepeo- 



' Bome h&d (Mmi when Rntilina sud of b«r climate, — 
" Vers tao nunqoam mnkeri deamit annus 
Deliciasque tuas ricta tuetur hyema." 

—CI. Rut,, Num. Iter. 
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dent of the city and inhabitants about him, and of all 
the alluTemeiito of sight and climate. He will have 
already peopled the banks of the Tiber with the shades 
of Fompey, Oonstantine, and Belisarias, and the other 
heroes of the Milvian bridge. The first footstep within 
tiie venerable walls will have shown him the name and 
the magnificence of Augnstus ; and the three long narrow 
streets branching from this obelisk, like the theatre of 
Falladio, will have imposed upon his fancy with an air 
of antiqnily congenial to the soil. Even the mendicants 
of the country asking alms in Latin prayers, the mile- 
stones of the Via Cassia, and the vineyard gates of the 
sabnrbs inscribed with the ancient language, may be 
allowed to contribute to the agreeable delusion. Of the 
local sanctity which belongs to Athens, Bom^ and Con- 
stantinople, the two first may be thought to possess, 
perhaps, an equfd share. The latter is attractive chiefiy 
for that site which wbs chosen for the retreat and 
became the grave of empire. The Greek capital may 
be more precious in the eyes of the artist, and, it may 
be, of the scholar, but yields to the magnitude, the 
grandeur, and vmety of the Roman relics. The robe of 
the Orientals* has spread round Athens an air of antique 
preservation, which the European city and the concourse 
of strangers have partially dispelled from Bome. Butthe 
required solitude may be occasionally found amongst 
the vaults of the Palatine, or the columns of the great 



* Now exchanged for the BaTarian bat and breeches (1854), 
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Fomm iteelf. Ancient and modern Borne are linked 
together like the dead and living criminala of Mez^itras. 
The present town may be easily forgotten amidst the 
wrecks of the ancient metropolis ; andaspectatco'onthe 
tower of the Capitol may tmu from the camiral throogg 
of the C<nw) to the contigaooa fr^ments of t^ old city, 
and not beh<dd a single hnman being. The general 
effect of snch a prospect may be felt by any one ; and 
ignorance may be consoled by hearing tiiat a detailed 
examination most he made the study rather of a life 
than ot a casoal visit. 

Guides fob Bomb, 

The traveller who is neither very young nor very 
incurious may inquire what previous instruction or 
present guides will enable him to understand the his- 
tory as well as to feel the moral effect of "the broken 
thrones and temples." To this question no satisfac- 
tory answer can be given.* The earlier notices of 
the Boman antiquities abound with errors, which might 
be expected from the infancy of a study requiring so 
much discretion. Petrarch, who was himself an anti- 
quary, and presented a collection of gold and silver 
medals to the Emperor Charies IV. in 1354, called 
the pyramid of Cestius the tomb of Remus; and 



• Written in 1817 ; but Dr. Smith's Borne has n 
traveller with much that he wsnts. 
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Po^o, who is surprised at such aa error,* has in- 
dulged in ezag^rations which very much redace the 
TEilue of his lamentation oTer the £aUen city. The 
ill-tempered Florentine haa also told ns what to ex- 
pect irom his contempcnrary Ciriacns of Ancona, whose 
Sortj days' ride in Borne, with his tahlets in hand, has 
procured for him no better names than an impostor 
and a dnnce.'f Flavins Blondus, who dedicated his 
treatises to the patron of this latter writer, Fnge- 
nius rV,, contented himself with a description rather 
of the ancient city, and hazarded so few conjectures 
on its comparative topography, that he owns he could 
hardly discover the seven hills on the most minute 
inspection.^ When less doubtful, he is not less erro- 
neous ; and, amongst other instances, may be selected 
his assertion that Theodoric permitted the Bomans to 
employ the stones of the Coliseum for the repair of 
the city walls. § In the end of the same century 
(15th) Pomponius LsBtns made a collection of an- 
tiques on the Quirinal, and distinguished himself in 



* De foTtnnfB varielate nrbia Bomn et de minis ejusdem de- 
Bcriptio. Ap. Sallengre Not. Thesanr. Aotiq. Romaii., Venet, 1735, 
torn. i. p. 501, 

t See an occoont of bim in Tiraboschi. Stoiia della Lett., torn. 
vi. par. i, lib, i. p, 264 et seq., edit. Venet. 1795. He rode on a 
white horse, lent bim bj Cardinal Condolmieri, afterwards Engenins 
lY. TiraboBcbi defends Cirisoua. 

X Boma instaurata, edit. Tanrin. 1527, in a collection, lib. i. 
tol. U. 

S Ibid, lib. iii. fbl, 33. See notice of the Coliseum. 
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exploring the ruiDS ; bnt Hie forgery of the inscription 
to Clandian * renders the anthority of the restorer of 
the drama more than snapected. Sabellico Featinger 
tuid Andreas Fnlvins, both of the school of Lstne, will 
throw little li^t on a Hnrrey of Boma The cha- 
racter of MarlianiiB may he giren &om his anuotator 
FuItIos Ursinus-t He does not treat frequently of 
the modem town, and deEpatches the curiosities of the 
Capitol in twenty lines. The arbitrary rashness which 
displeased Ursinus is, however, shown in instances more 
decisive than the one selected by his anuotator. Lucius 
Faunas is occasioually quoted by later writers, and 



* Claudian bad a etatne in the fonim of n'rajan, but the inccrip- 
ti(m waa compoaed by PompoDins Ltetus. See Tiraboschi, Storia, 
&C., torn, ii. Ub. iv. It Imposed on all the antiqnariea, and was be- 
lieved even h; Nardioi. See itoma Antic, lib. v. cap. is. C<m- 
aideroble caution is requisite evea at this time in reading inscriptions 
either on the spot or copied. That on the horse of Anrelius was 
written at a venture, when that monument was tranaported from the 
Lateian to the Capitol, in 1538, hj Paul III. 

FaunuB, Gniter, P&^, Smetins, Desgodetz, Piranesi, gave an in- 
correct copy of the inscription on the Pantheon. Harlianus, Faunus, 
and Nardini have done the same by the inscription on the Temple of 
Concord. See the Abate Fea'a disaertation on the ruins of Borne at 
the end of hia tranalatioD of Wincfaelmann's Storia delle Arti, &c,, 
torn. iii. pp. 294, 298. 

t Fulvius ia angry with Marlianns for placing the temple of 
Jupiter Tonans near the Clivus Capitolinus, but it was placed there 
again by the antiquaries of our own day, " Atque fortaaae minus 
eat admirandnm quod ita foetus est homo hie ut arbitratn suo 
temere omnia tractet." — See MaTliani urbit Eorrta Topographia, 
op. Orcev. Antiq. Soman., torn. iii. lib, ii. cf^i. 3, p, 141, note 3. 
Marlianua dedicated hia treatise to Francis I., wbom he atylea libt' 
ralor Soma!, 
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generally for the sake of correcting his errors.* The 
studious bat uuletimed Ligorius, the erudite obscure 
FanTinius, have received their estimatiou from Mout- 
&ticoiLt Pancirolus does not attempt to be a modem 
guide, and Fabrieius, where he runs into the contrary 
extreme, and gives ancient names to disputed rem- 
nante, is to be admired only for the boldness of hie 
conjecture. X Donatus and Nu'dini are indeed of a 
very superior quality, and the last is to this day the 
most serviceable conductor. The exception made in 
tieir favour by the more modem writers is not, how- 
ever, unqualified.! Montfeucon, in the end of the 
17th century, found them, and many others who 
had passed nearly their whole lives in attempting a 



* De Antiq. urb. Ronue. sp. Sallengre. Nov. Thesaur., Sec., torn. i. 
p. 217. 

t Diarinm Italicum, edit. PaiiB, 1702, cap, 20, p. 279. "Se- 
qnitnr Onn^duins PanvininK, qui omnea quoCqnot antes scripserunt 
eraditis siiia IncubratJombua obscuravit." He ie given in the third 
vol. of Gnevina. 

t They are both to be found in the third vol. of GriEvius. De- 
Horiptio urbis RomM, p. 462. George Fabriciua wrote in 1550. 
PaQTinius dedicated his descriptioa of Rome, which be added to the 
old regionaries, to the Emperor Ferdinand, in 1558. Fabridua 
himself mentions some etxlj writers in his first chapter, aitd lays 
down a useful canon — " In ct^oaoendis autem nrbis antiquitatibna 
aermo vulgi andiendus ncm est." 

g " Bquibus (that ia, all the early topographers), si hoe Knospos- 
teriorea eiceperia, nemo est, qui in tnrpes errores non inciderit, 
qnamqiiam neo isti qoidem immnnes aint." — Jul. Minutnli, Ditter- 
tatio III. de nrbis Ronue topt^aphia. Syllabus anotomm, ap, 
Sallengre Supp, &c, p. 40, 
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description of the city, far from satisfeictory,* and 
Hither he nor his contemporaries supplied tlie deS- 
ciency. A hnndred years hare not famished the de- 
sired plan of the city. Detached monomenta have 
been investigated iritli some snccess; and whenever 
Yisconti has shone ont, we have had reason " to 
bless the nseful light." But whoever should attempt 
a general view of the subject wonld have to brush 
away the cobwebs of erudition with which even the 
modem discoveries are partially obscured. Tennti 
hardly deserves the praise conferred upon him by our 
most intelligent modem traveUett His style and ar- 
gnment are in many places such as not to allow of 
his being divined, and he generally leaves us, even 
when moat positive, to balance doubts and choose be- 
tween difficulties. If the Abb£ Barthelemy had pur- 
sued his original plau of writing an Italian Anach&rsis 
for the age of Leo X., he might have been more 
useful at Borne than he is in Greece. As it is, the 
Abbe's cursory but learned observations are distin- 
guished by the quotation of a very BiDgalar document, 



* MontfuticoD BajB of Donatus, " QnamviB plan pneteimittat 
qnam scribit." Of Nardini, " lAudatnm opus a Isndatia viris," but 
" videtarqne sane nihil penu habere, dxan dubia et difficiilt«,t«s per- 
petno injiciat, nH ne rel umbra difScnltetJa fiierit." — i>vn-M»n Ita- 
lieum, ftc, cap. 20, p. 281, edit. Paris, 1702. 

t Mr, Forayth, after louchiog on the inadequacy of former topo- 
graphera as general guides, says, " Venulihtu ti/ted ihUfarmgo." 
Seraarks, £e., on Italy, p. 129, Bee. edit. If he has, the chaff flies 
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the original of which has never been found ; * and 
his ingenious conntiynien had not extended thdir lit«- 
razy empire to tho illustratioa of sites and monuments 
in their rival Italy until their political dominion had 
embraced the soil itself. Our own writers, with the 
exception of Mr. Foisyth, whose sketch makes us re- 
gret the loss of the taste and learning he might have 
brought to bear on a regular survey, have done nothing 
in this laborious line, absolutely nothing. The last of 
them seems te have thought it of little importance 
that the Capitol was ever inhabit«d by any others than 
the monks of Ara-cceli, or that the court of Augustus 
preceded that of the Popes, The insufficiency of all 
latter labours, and the necessi^ of some new guide, 
may be collected &om the expedient at last adopted 
of republishing Nardinif What has been said of the 



• It refere to the Coliseum, and will be remarked in ita proper 
place. See M4m. de I'Acad^mie des Belles Lettrea, torn, xxrjii. 
pp. 519, 599. A MFarato volome liaa been printed. 

Mr. Millin hae pnblished four volumes on Upper Italy (Voyage 
en Siivoie, en Pi^mont, i Nice, et i Gfenea, 1816 ; and Voyage dana 
le Milanaia a Plaisance, Panne, &C., 1817), and is to continue, his 
work down to the Straits of Mefisina, and into Calabria. He should 
be warned that he ia chained hy the Italians with never having been 
in some of the spots he describes as a apectator. His compilation 
does not apply to present appearances. It is as clear that he never 
has been at Panna as that Bcmaperte waa at the battle of Lodi, 
which, by the account given by this conserver of the kin^s medikls, 
it would appear he waa not, — See Voyage dam le MSaiuxu, &;., 
pp. 57, 58, chap. xvL 

t It has been nndertaken by Mr, Hibby, a respectable young man, 
one of the professional antiijuariea of Kome, who is likewise employed 
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embarrassmeDt of a etrsoger at Home must appear 
more fiingolar when it is recollected that besides the 
casnal efforts of natiTefl and foreigners there is an 
archieological society constantly at work upon the an- 
tiqtutie8 of the city and neighbourhood, ujd that not 
a few persoQB of liberal education are in the exerdse 
of a lacratire profeesion, having for object tiie instmc- 
tion and conduct of trarellers amidst the wrecks of 
the old town and the museums of the new. 



on a traDslatioQ of Pansanias, The Tolnme on the Bamtics of St. 
Paul, tmder the name of Hongigaor Niccobi, is by this gentleman. 

Nibby afterwords published his edition of Nudini, a volume on 
the Forum, and a work in four volumes called 'Bome in 1836,' 
dirided into Ancient Rome and Modem Borne, besides other topo- 
graphical esgays. He became official antiquarf to hia Holiness, and 
acquired other honours, the titles of which stretch through several 
lines in the title-page of his last work. 

Dr, Smith's article "Rome," by Mr. Dyer, gives a Bhort sketch 
of Teoent writers. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

Few TemaiEB of Republican Borne — Uncertainty of Roman anti- 
qnities — The walls of Rome — Their ancient and modem mea- 
surement — Various names at different times given to ihe some 
remains — Tomb of the Scipios — Deatmction of ancient 
sepnichres. 



Few EjBMiiNs of Republican Rome. 

It was one of the complaints of Poggio * that he saw 
^most nothing entire, and but very few remains, of 
the irae city; and, indeed, the principal disappoint- 
ment at Rome arises &om fltiding such insignificant 
Testiges of the first ages and of the republic. Some- 
thing, perhaps, might be added to the lists of them 
given by Mr. Forsyth ; bnt not much. We have seen 
how soon those works disappeared ; but we might still 
have expected to find something more than a sewer, 
a prison, a row of vaolts, a fonndatioii wall, a pave- 
ment, a sepulchre, a half-buried fragment of a theatre 
and circus. The artiBt may be comparatively indifler- 



* " Nam ex publicis ant priratis operibns liberEs qnondam cJTitatis 
intermpta qtuedam et ea parva vestigia visuntnr," — De Vari^taie, 
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eut to the date and histoty, and regard chiefly the 
architectural merit of a stmctnre ; bat the Borne vfaich 
the Bepublican Florentine regretted, and which an 
Englishman most wish to find, is not that of Augustus 
and his successors, but of ttiose greater and better 
men of whose heroic actions his earliest impreasionB 
aie composed. 

We have heard too much (^ the turbulence of the 
Boman democracy aud of the Augustan virtues. No 
ciTil tranquillity can compensate {or that perpetnal 
sabmission, not to laws bnt persons, which must be 
required from the subjects of the most limited mo- 
narchy. The citizens of the worst regulated repnUic 
must feel a pride and may indulge a hope superica* 
to all the blessings of domestic peace, and of what 
is called established order, another word for durable 
servitude. The struggles for supreme though tempo- 
rary power amongst those of an eqnal condition give 
birth to all the nobler eneigies of the mind, and find 
space (or their unbounded exertion. Under a mo- 
narchy, however well attempered, tiie chief motive {or 
action must be altogether wanting, or feebly felt, or 
cautionsly enconraged. Duties purely ministerial, ho- 
nours derived from an individual, may be meiitorionsly 
peiftmned, may be gracefully worn ; but, ae an object 
of ambition, they are infinitely below the independent 
control of our fellow-citizens, and, pwhape, scarcely 
furnish a compensation for entire repose. The natural 
love of distinction on any terms may push us into 
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public life; but it palsiea our efforts, it moitifiee our 
euccess, perpetually to feel that in Bach a career, al- 
though a failure is disgraceftd, a Tictory is inglorious : 

" Vinoere inglorium — atteri sordidum." 

These are the seutiments of Agricola and the words 
of Tacitus, and bespeak the real value of the subor- 
dinate dignity which is all that can be obtained under 
a Domitian or under a Trajan, under the worst or 
nnd«T the best of princes. 

As those glorious institutionB which subdued and 
civilized the world have long seemed incompatible with 
the altered condition of mankind, we recur with the 
greater ef^emess to every memorial of their former 
existehce ; and hence our regret at finding so little of 
the early city. The courtly and melodious muses that 
graced the first age of the monarchy have, indeed, 
affixed an imperishable interest to every site and object 
connected with their patrons or their poetry; and in 
default of republican relics we are content with look- 
ing on the Soorings of the Esquiline palace and at the 
fabric dedicated to him who has fonnd a more durable 
monument in the verses of YirgO. The bouse <tf Mfe- 
cenas and the theatre of Marcellns can boast no other 
attraction. 

It is not to be denied but that by good fortune the 
most virtuous of the Boman sovereigns have left the 
most conspicuous monuments, and that we are thus 
perpetoally recalled to an age in which mankind are 
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Buppoeed to have been more Itappy aqd content tlian 
during any other period of history^. We may look at 
the Colisenm, the temples of YcBpasian and AntoninuB, 
the arch of Titns, and the historical columns, without 
cuisiug the usurpation of Augustus. 

But it is not to worship at the shrine of the Flavian 
princes, nor to do homage to the forbearance of Trajan 
(tiie word is not used at random),* or to the philosophy 
of Aureliue, that we undertake the pilgrimage of Borne. 
The men whose traces we would wish to discover were 
cast in another mould, and belonged to that order of 
beings whose superior qualities were, by the wisest of 
^&T immediato succe69or8,f as well as by the slaves 
of the last emperors,! acknowledged to have expired 
with the r^ublic It is with the builders, and not the 
dilapidatoiB, of the Roman race that we would bope to 
meet in the CapitoL Our youthful puisoits inspire ue 
with no respect or affection for this nation independent 
of their repablican virtues. It is to refresh our recol- 
lection of those virtues that we e^lore the ruins of 



♦ NvP W row T€ otyov iuiK6p<Br firiw, itui int<^* ^», hi rt rait 
fiaJiiKMi aiiha iKumfatv. — Dum. Eitt. Eom., lib, IsTtii. torn. ii. p. 
1125, edit Hamb., 1750, It may be recollected why Jnlian ex- 
clnded Tnjui from the Inuquet of the Ccesars. 

t "Postquam beilatum apud Actinm, atque omaem potentiam 
(id nnnm aonferri padB interfuit ; magna ilk ingeoia cessere." — 
Kicit. Hitt,, lib. i. cap. i. 

J " Poatquom jnia ferox in da oommnnia Qmeax 
TruDstulit ! et lapd mores ; desuetaque priscia 
Artibne, in gremium pacis servile recesai." 

—Clavd. de £eHo G3donic6. 
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the city which gave them birth ; and, absorbed by an 
early derotioa for the patriots of Home, we are indif- 
ferent to the records of her princes. We feel no sym- 
pathy with the survivors of Philippi. We would prefer 
a single fragment of the Palatine house of KortensinB 
or of Cicero to all the lofty niins which fringe the 
imperial hilL 

As it is, we must visit a sepnlchre or a museum ; 
must trust to one amongst a range of suspicious busts ; 
must xmravel an inscription, to extricate ourselves from 
antiquarian doubfs, before we are recalled to the city 
of the Scipios, whOst everything around us attests the 
might and the magnificence of the Caesars.* 

TJnoebtaintt of Eouan Antiquities. 

the walls, theib ancient and uodebn ueabttrkhent — 
various kahes at different times given to the same 

KniNS — TOUB OF THE SOIflOS DESPOILED TIME OF DE- 
STRUCTION or ANCIEHT SEPULCHRES. 

The. greater share of satia&ction at Bome will come 
to the portion of those travellers who find, like Dante, 



* Some wriCeni of our time, Eind, amongat titem, a few deservecllj 
popular, have found out tliat the world hu hitherto been sadly 
decdved with respect to the character and manners of ths ancient 
Greeks and Komans. " CT^tut une bien vilaine race," aajB H. 
Simond, who thinks the modems have improved wonderfully 
upon their predeceMors, not only in their own peraoua, but in the 
breed of thrir horses, which in the days of Buoepbolus were only 
" bons gros lirooniers ;' hut whether this is true w not, M. Simond'H 
volume is very amusing. 
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a pleasure in doubting. The stranger, wlien he has 
entered the modem city, would, at least, wish to assure 
TiimaAlf that he knows the site of ancient Home. He 
has, however, to clear his ground of some of the con- 
jectnree of the learned even before he can persuade 
himself thoroughly of this fiict. He soon will believe 
that ihe circuit of the present walls is somewhat bi^er 
than the region of the old Esquiliie, and more than 
a two hundredth part of the Augustan city." 

But he will not find it quite ao easy to reooocile 
the varioiiB measurements with the actual appearance 
of the walls, or to understand how, as Gibbon tella 
us, "their circumference, except in the Vatican, has 
been invariably the same, from the triumph of Aurelian 
to the peaceful but obscure reign of the Popes." + If 
so it was the same, first, when Alaric took Home; 
secondly, when the dominion of the Popes was esta- 
blished ; thirdly, at tbia day. 

The circuit, diminished from the fifty mOes of Yo- 
piscns, " is reduced by accurate measurement to about 



* " Vel BOlie Egqnilin majores erant, quam sit tptnm iltnd quod 
hodiomig inclnditur maris spathiro." — ^Isa. Vossii, De Magnit. Jtom. 
Vetera, p. 1507, ap, Grav., torn, iv. To have a perfect notion of 
the 1(^0 of learning, it is sufBdent to read tbis insane treatise, 
which spreada the walls to 72 miles, and the inhabilantH to 14 
millions. There is scarcely an incontroTertible poaitba is all his 
seven chapters. Lipeius is not quite so paradoxical in his conoln- 
sicaiB, and he is much more ingenious in his array of authorities — 
bis Rome is 28 miles. 

t DeoUne and Fall, cap. xli. vol. vii. oct. p. 238. 
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twenty -one miles," says Giblxm in his eleventh 
: chapter.* This gives his measurement for the first 
period. But when Poggio saw them, "they formed a 
oircomference of ten miles, included 379 turrets, and 
opened into the conutry by thirteen gates.t This serves 
for the second date. Lastly, "whatever fancy may 
conceive, the eevexe compass of the geographer defines 
ihe circumference of Rome within a line of twelve 
m3es and three hundred and forty-five paces." J These 
words of the same historifm apply to the third point 
of time. 

Kow it is quite clear that aH these measurements 
differ, and yet it_ is equally clear that the historian 
avers they are all the same. He says, in another 
place, speaking of them in the age of Petrarch, the 
walls "still described the old drcumference." § It is 
true he cites authorities; but he speaks without re- 
serve, and has not attempted to account for the difier- 
ence between the three above-given dimensions. We 



* Decline and Fall, vol. ii. oct. p. 28. See also another place. 
" WLen the capital of the empire was lieBi^ed by the Goths, the 
drctiit of the walb was accnratel; meunred hy AnmoDiue the 
mathematician, nho found it equal to 21 milCH." — Cap. xxxi. torn. 
lii. oct. p. 287. 

t BM., cap. lixi. torn. sii. oct. p. 398. 

j IHd,, cap. xli. p. 227. 

§ Ibid., cap. Ini, p. 411, torn. xii. Gibbon haa failed to observe 
that the walls were dilated after Anrelian and Probna, hj Constas- 
tine, who took down one of the sides of the Pnetonan camp and 
nude the remaining three serve for the fortificatioDS of the city, 
whoae drcnit thereby became cecessarilj sotoemhat enlarged. 
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shall find no Iielp, ther^ore, from the Decline and Fall 
of tlie Boman Empire, unless we follow only one of 
these varions accounts, and bdiere in the third com- 
putatitm, which is that assigned by D'Anville from 
NollTs map, and which coincides witlL the ei^teri^ice 
of two of our countiymen, who made a loose calciil&- 
tion of the drcnit by walking round the walla in the 
winter of 1817. * 



* The fdlowiDg b a note of Uieir walk. Tiusj set out from the 
haukB of the Tiber, near the FUminian g^te (Porta del Popolo) ; 
thdr nte of walking was 592 paces in five minutee, and they noted 
the time from gate to gate. To the Porta Pinciana (shut), IS 
minutes ; Porta SaUra, 8 ; Porta Pia, 3 ; a shut gate (Querqtietn- 
lana), 12 ; St Lorenzo, 8 ; Ua^ore, 7^ ; I^teran, or Porta St. 
GioTanni, 12} ; Porta Latina (shut), 174 ! Porta Capeua, or St, 
Se1»8lJaiio, 4i; a shut gate, 3{; Porta di St. Paolo (Ostian), 14i ; 
delay, 4^; within the wall, the outer circuit not being acce«uble^ 
41 ; delay, 7 ; within the walb down to the Tiber, 6i ; delay, i ; 
bank of the 1'iber within rallied wall, lOf ; delay occasioned by 
ptn&g across the Tiber to the opposite comer, 38} ; from bank <rf 
the Hber to Porta Portese, i ; Porta Anrelia, or S. Pancraaio, 18* ; 
Porta CavaJli Legmen, 14( ; a shnt gate (Porta delle Fomaci), 2} ; 
PorU Fabbrica (shnt), 6 ; Porta Angelica, 141 ; Porta Castello (a. 
shut gate), 51 ; round to the comer of the bastion of St. Angelo, on 
bank of the Tiber, T| ; along the bank of the Tiber, where there are 
no walls, to the ferry at the Ripetta, 7i ; delay, lOi ; oroBWng the 
liber and walking along the bank to the comer of the walls whence 
they set ont, 6J, The time employed in walk was 4 hours 38 
minutes; the delays amounted to 1 hour 4i minutes. The time 
taken walking round the actual circuit of the dty was 3 boura 
33t minutes. Supposing the rate of walking to be about 3) miles 
an hour, the measurement is 121 miles. 

This measurement agrees with that of several persons who have 
made tlie same walk ; but, trying the distance in 1843 with a pedo- 
meter, I found it con«derably less. The most detailed work on the 
Walla of Borne, by Nibby, written to illnstrste the designs of Sir 
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Polo's measurement was probably nearly exact, for 
he did not reckon the ramparts of Urban, and, per- 
haps, not the YaticMii ; but it is aingiiUr tJiat the 
pflgrim of the thirteenth century, who nndoubtedly saw 
the same vails, and enumerates very nearly the same 
quantity of turrets, should* give to them a circumference 
double that of the Florentine, and nearly coinciding 
with that of the time of Alaric, that is twenty-one miles. 
I^ however, they were so accurately measured at that 
time, the present walls cannot possibly stand on the site 
of those of Aurelian ; for, since the Yatioan has been 
included, and also the ramparts of Urban YIIL which 
Qibbon has overlooked, or falsely confounded with the 
Yatican, the modem circuit being larger on one side 
the Tiber, and the sfone on &e other, it is evident tiiat 
the whole circumference at present must be greater than 
it was under Aurelian. That is to say, twelve miles, 
three hnndred and fifty-fire paces, are more than twenty- 
one miles — " which is absurd." 



William Gell, Beems to give the drouit of the modem walls ft^jm 
elevoi to twelve miles (see cap. vi. p. 236, note 35B, edit. 1821); 
but Nibly, in order to reconcile the number of Ammonius with the 
modem walls, is obliged to anppOBe that tlie historian CaBSLodoTUS, 
who reporta tlie calculation, ought to be corrected : — " II numero- 
SA di Cassiodoro si deve corrigere ia lA o IB, onde vada in accorda- 
ool fetto." 

* "Hums ctviUtis Boms habet tnrres 361. Castdia id est 
memloB 6900, portae 12, poeteralaa (portte mlDores) 6. Id drcaitu 
veio snnt milliaria 22, exceptis TransUberim et civitate Leonlnjl id 
ert pntica St, Petri." — Lib. de MiTobilibui Bom<e, m he. eitaf., p. 
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The present walla may touch at points and take in 
fragments, but they cumot inclade the same circtua- 
ference as the twenty-one miles accurately meaanied 1^ 
the mathematician Ammoniiis. Some assistance mi^t be 
expected from the examination of the walls themsdves : 
but here again it may be necessary to warn the reader in 
what manner he is to nnderstand an assertion which he 
will find in another work, subsequently published, of the 
Bame author.* " Thoee who examine with attention the - 
" walls of Itome, still distinguish t^e abapelees stones of 
"the first Bomans, the cut marbles with which th^ 
" were constructed under the emperors, and the ill-bnmt 
" bricks with which they were repaired in the barbarous 
"ages." Now the whole of the modem walls are of 
brick, witli the following exceptions. There are some 
traces of the arched work on which the walls of Aurelian, 
perhaps, w^e raised, about the Porta Pia and the Porta 
Salara. There are buttresses of travertine, and, in one 
case (the Porta Capena), of marble about the gateways, 
which are of the same imperial date. There are single 
shapeless fragments of marble here and there, mixed up 
with the more modem work, and occasionaUy laid upon 
the top of the walls. This is all that can apply to 



* " Ceax qui exftminent stm ottontiOD lea mnraillM de Borne 
^atinguent encore les pierrea infonuea dea preioiera Bomaius, les 
niaibreB Inen tTBvaill^s doot on lea constniiBit aons les Empeienn, 
et les briquM maloniteB dont oa les r^p&roit daoa lea ntelea bor- 
iMrea." — Nomina gentetque Antiqua Italitg, p. 209, in Gibbon'a 
posthnmooa worki. 
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It appears that the circuit followed by each of these 
TeBtorers nmet have been very nearly, if not exactly, 
that of Anrelian, or at least Honorius.* No vestiges of 
foundatiouB which conld have belonged to those older 
walla cui be discovered beyond the present drcum- 
ference ; and the same &ct has been ably deduced from 
many concurrent arguments, especially by Donatiu, 
who tries to prove that the Popes who subsequently 
rebuilt and repaired them, also adopted the ancient 
line, and did not at all contract the space occupied by 
the old imperial fortifications.'f* 

How then ar^ we to reconcile the measurement, as it 
is stated to have been accurately taken by Ammonius, 
with the present circuit, which, except on the Transti- 
berine side, where it is larger, is evidently nearly the 
same as it was under the emperors? There seems no 
expedient but to reject the authority of that mathema- 
tician, or rather his reporter OlympiodoroB, and to 
believe that Pliny's older measurement of thirteen 
mOes, two hundred paces,! ^^ °°^ ^ much dilated by 



* Nardiiii thioks they were made to eluink iMckwards a little 
towards tbe Amphithefttram Caatrense, when BeliBtuius repaired 
them the eecond time. — Ibid, 

t De Urbe Soma, lib. i. cap. xviii. xii, xx. 

t "M<mi& ejus collegers uuUtn Imperatoribua CenBonbusqne 
Vespuianis, anno conditffi Dccoxxvin. pasenum xm. x.co, complex^ 
montea septem." This ia the celehrated posaage which has puzzled 
Lipsias and the commentatorB and topc^iraphers. I am pleased to 
collect, from the article in Dr, Smith's Dictionary that the writer 
thinks the circumference ot the Aurelian walls corresponded with 

TOL. L P 
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Anrelian as is generall; thought ; * and that it inciuded 
erety Babnrban district which was sniTounded with a 
wall, such as the Fteetorian camp, and the Transtiberine 
region, and might ihxrefort poanbly extend itseK to 
spots where no traces of it have been found or sought 
for. In that caae the discrepancy between the present 
and the ancient circuit will be much diminished, if not 
altf^ther annihilated. To this it may be added, that 
as the works of Naises, and, indeed, of the Emperors, 
were oi brick, they mig^t, when once decayed, very 
easily be gradually lost; and that, when the Popes 
commenced their repairs, the diagonal of an inregular 
projection might here and there have been taken, 
instead of the former line, by which means a partial 
reduction, sufficient to account for the aboTe difference, 
may be allowed to have tt^en place. 

It should seem that during the troubles of tlie £z- 
archate the walls had fallen down in many parts, and 
that the city was left naked on acme points, particularly 
towards the gate of St. Lorenzo. The terms in which 
the rebuilding hy the Popes, in the eighth century, is 



that of the walls nhen measured in the teign of Vespasian, as re- 
corded hy Plioy. Mr. Dyer oonsidere that he has got rid of the 
diSicuUy which emharrassed previous writers (lS6tJ). 

• Nardini, ihid,, has shown where the additional ground was 
taken in hy Aurelian ; and Donatug was almost inclined to think 
that that Emperor had not enlarged the circuit. Cassiodorus and 
Eiisebius do not talk of the walls being increased, but fortified, 
Vopiscus, hy mentioniog fifty miles, has t&ken away all credit from 
himself or from his text. — Donat- lib. :. cap. six. 
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recorded, would imply almost a totally new construc- 
tion. AAer Sieimuus, and Gregory 11. and HI., had 
made some progress in this nsefiil lahonr, Hadrian L 
convoked the peasants from Tuscany and Campania, 
and with thdr help and that of the Bomans rebmlt 
from their fowndatWM, in many places, the walls and 
towers in all their cireait. Such are the strong expres- 
sions of the papal biographer.* Leo lY. in 847 
incladed the Boigo, that is, the Basilica of St. Peter's, 
and the contiguoos quarter of the Vatican : and from 
his reign until that of Urban YUI. nineteen pontile 
have been specified as contributing to the repairs. It is 
not at all surpriEdng, therefisre, that an early topc^rapher 
EdKiuld hare declared that the walls were indubitably 



* " Yerum elJua et muroa atque turtes hujua Romana urbia qtue 
dinitiB enmt eb usque ad fuudamenta destructce recoTavit atque 
utiliteT omnia in circnitureatautaTit." — Anaat., (fe Vit. Bom. PotUif., 
Script. Ber. Italic, torn. iii. p. 188. 

" Ipse vero deo, ut dioitur, protectus PrseBuI conapiciens muTM 
hujus civitatis Bomaiue per olitana tempora fn rninis positoa, et per 
loca plurea tuirea usque b4 tenam erereas, per auum solertiBumum 
studium totas civitatea tam TuBcife, quamque Campanife coagregam 
una cum populo Bomano, ejuaque Buburbania, arc aon et toto eocle- 
siastiixi patrimonio omnibuB pnedicaiia, et divideua ex aumptibus 
dapibiisque ApoBtolicis totam urbem in circuitu restaurans univeraa 
renovavit, atqne deooravit." — Tbid. p. 194, 

AnastuiuB jUmrithcd under Hadrian II. and John YIU. He 
writes only to Nicholas I. The remainder of the lives were written 
by William, another librarian, under tiie name of Damasua. See 
Kancbini'a Prol^omena to the Liber Pontificalis. Both one and the 
other were compilers, not coinpoaers, of the Lives. The edition in 
Huratori and Hut of Bian^iini have been naed. 

p2 
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not ancient.* The antiquaries profissa to see a hnndred 
different coostroctions in their mixed compoeition. 
Urban ViU. completed them aa we now see them, by 
running hia rampart along the acclivity of the Janicn- 
Imn, from the Aurelian gate (St. Fancrazio) to the 
angle of the Vatican, commonly called the Porta de' 
CavaUi Leggieri.^ He entirely rebuilt them from the 
same Anrelian gate to the Porta Portese, on the banks 
pf the Tiber. 8ince that period other Pontiff have 
been active in repairs, but no change has taken place in 
the circuit ; concerning which we may finally eonclnde 
that it ia equal, very nearly, if not quite, to the largest 
circumference of the ancient city, and, except on the 
Transtiberine side, ffmeraSy follows the line of Aurelian. 
It is equally dear that the exact ancient line could not 
always be followed. We see this &om the bastion of 
Paul in. at the foot of the Aventine, which, if it had 
been finished, would have probably been considered as 
upon that ancient line. 

If from the walls themselves we retire into the interior 
of their vast circuit, we shall be still more confounded. 
The names giren to the mimuments perpetually vary, 
according to the fancy of some predominant antiquary. 
At one period all vaulted ruins belong to baths, at 
another they are portions of temples; Basilicas are 



* " Mcenia nrbia nunc extcmtia hod esw antiqua eicat nulli est 
dubium, ita miiltis argumentia apparet." — Marlian., Vrb. Bom. 
Topog., ViU. i, cap. ii. 

t Donatus, lib. i. cap. n. 
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at times t^e favourite denominatioii. The conBequence 
of this Tarying nomenclature is the embarrassment of 
those who put themselves under the guidance of the best 
aacient or modem topographers ; and we are often apt 
to reduce &e monuments of all the regions to the cha- 
racter given b; Nardiui to those of the Aventine, which 
he divides into " sites not altogether uncertain, and sites 
evidently uncertain." * 

The antiquarian disputes began at an early period ; 
and where nothing but a name was left, there was still 
some pleasure found in the struggles of conjectiu^. 
The mica aurea has not been seen since the ninth 
century; but it horded an opportunity of quoting 
Flutuch, Am Tnift D) and Marti^ to show that it might 
have been a Greek girl, or a h&xr, or a »upper-houae.f 
The actual remains were soon found to be no less im- 
certain. The two vaults of the church of St. Maria 
Nuova were believed, by Pomponius LEetus, the ftag- 
ments of a temple of .^Isculapius and Health ; by Mar^ 
Uanus, of the Sun and Moon ; by Blondus, of .^^scalapius 
and Apollo ; by Po^o, of Castor and Pollux. J They 



* " Situs noB omnino iucertl et situs plane inoerLi." — Lib. viii. 
cap. vi. The choice of Remus is peculiarly deserted. Victor aloaa 
has left any account of the Aventine. In all the twelfth region, 
between the Circus Uasimna and the Baths of Caracalla, the latter 
was the only monument recogniaahle by the eyes of the above topo-. 
grapher. 

t Nardini, lib. iii. cap. viii. 

I Fabridi Descrip. Urb, Rom, cap. ii, ap. Gr»v. Ant., toro. iii. 
Attached to it is the church now called S, Franceaca Bomuia ; and 
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are now called the Temple of Yenos and Borne, accord- 
ing to the opinion to which Naidini seemed to incline.* 
See also the many names given to the temple of Santa 
Haria £gizziaca.t Some thought it a clu^l of Patrician 
Modesty, some a Basilica of Cains and Lncius, some a 
temple of Good Fortune, others of Manly Portone. It is 
now come back to Modesty.J The temple attribnted to 
Vesta, on the banks of the Tiber, was once thong^t that 
of Hercnles Victor, and alBO of the Snn. Pomp<»uns 
Leetns§ called it that of Jnno Matnta, others named 
the goddess Volupia.|| Hercules was recovering his 
rights during the winter of 1817. The Patrician Mo- 
desty is transferred, by an inscription, to the church of 
Santa Maria in Cotmedin, commonly called the Schola 
Grreeca; and the same inscription asserts that St. 
Augustine taught rhetoric in this schooLif 

Other examples of uncertainty will occur in t^e sab- 
sequent notices of individual monumentfi. It would be 



if the Btrar^r goes for infonaBtioa to the modem iiucTiptiOD, be will 
find these words : " In quento ]ietTe pose le ginochU S. Fietro 
quando i demonj portarono Simone Mago per aria," 

* Nardini, lib. iii. cap. 2. 

t Donatus, hb. ii. cap, 18. — Nai-dini, lib. vii. cap, iv, 

X In the time of Fnlvios this tract about the Patridan Modesty 
waa Bolely inhabited by proatitutes. — Nardini, lib. vii, cap. iv. 

§ DoQBtua, lib. ii. cap. ixt. 

II " Alii Herculis, alii VeatK, alii den Yolnpiee." — Montfoucon, 
■Diariam Jtalieutn, p, 18B. 

^ Ko tnut is to be pat in modem inacriptionB, and sometimes not 
in Uiose which have every appearance of antiquity. Doubts have 
been entertained even about the inscription cm the tomb of Bibulus, 
by AuKUHtiilUB, in his dialof^ on ancient econs. 
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hazardous to give a list of those which can 8ii^;e8t no 
reasonable doubts. The Coliseum ; the three Triumphal 
Arches, those of Drosns, of Dolabella and Silanus, of 
G^allienns ; the Baths of Diodetian, of Caracalla, of Con- 
stantine, a part of those of Titus ; the Theatre of 
Marcellus, the few remains of that of Fompey ; the two 
bridges of tiie Tiberine isbmd ; the . mausoleums of 
Augustus and Hadrian; the two hiHtorical columns; 
the tomb of Ceetius, the tomb of Bibulus, the tomb 
of the Scipioe ; the Pimtheon ; the column of Phocas ; 
the Septimian arch in the Yelabmm ; the inscribed 
obelisks ; the caatellum of the Claudian aqueduct ; two 
or three of the city gates ; the arcades of the Cloaca ;* 
the ;'i'^iftT' bridge: these seem the most secure &om 
scepticism; and it would be difBcult to name tmothet 
monument within the walls of fui equally certain cha- 
racter. 

Tomb op the Scipios. 
The handsome though plain sarcophagus of Barbatus 
may, by those of a certain taste, be thought more 
attractive than any of the masterpieces of the Vatican, 
The eloquent simple inscription becomes the virtues and 
the fellow-countrymen of the defimct, and instructs us 
more than a diapter of Livy in the style and language 
of tiie lepublican Romans.f 



* Bnt the aataqnity of tiiese arcadea has been called in question 
by Mr. Duppa. 

t OOBNELIUS , LUOIOB . BCIPIO , BARBATUS . OJIAITOD . PATEB 

nooHATUS . FOBTie . via . bafibnbque , qtoivb . fobma . vibtu- 
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The Tsnlt itself has been emptied of the slabs and 
inacriptioiis ; and the copies fixed in the spot where they 
were foond may be thoagfat ill to supply the place of 
the originals. The local impression wonld hare been 
stKH^r, bat the preeeiration of the precioiis relics 
wonld have been leas sore, in the vault than in the 
museomu The discoTery of the tomb of the Scipios was 
Dot an nnmingled triomph for the Boman antiquaries. 
It would not be easy to ezempliiy more strongly than 
l^ this instance the ^ror and uncertainty of tlieir re- 
searches. A fragment <^ pepeiin^ eyidently detached 
from this vault, with aa inscription to Lucius, son of 
Sarbatus Scipio, had been discovered in the year udcxvi, 
near the Porta Capena, and was neglected as bad 
grammar and an evident forgery.* The objectors 



. FUIT CONBOL . CBN60B . An>n.Ig . 4CKI ■ FUIT . 

APVD . TOS . TAHBABIA . CIB4UNA BAMNIO , CBPTT . BVBIOIT . 

OHIJB . LOTGABA . OBeiDESQDB . ABDOTCIT. This inBcription is in 
four lines, and IB in ancient verse. 

Nine otber iDscriptions were discovered in this family tomb ; they 
are copied into the new edition of Yeuuli, published in Rome, 1803, 
parte ii. cap. i. p. 5 et seq. 

* BONO OIBO PLOIBTHK COSENTIONT. B. 
DTONOBO . OPTVMO rVIBSK TIBO 
I.TCIOK . SCtPIONR . PILlOe BABBATI 
OONSOL CFS80B . AIDILIB . HIC FVBT , A 
HBC CEFIT . COBeiCA . ALKBIAQVB . VBBa 
Z>EDXT a^EMPKHTATBETS AIHE XEBETO. 

Hunc unmn plurimi consentinnt Bomie 

Bononim optimum fuisse vinim 

Lucium Scipionem Filius Barbati 

Conaol, OenBor, ^dilis hie fuit 

Hie cepit Coreicam, Aleriarnqne urbem 

Dedit TempeBtatibus cedem merito. See 
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quoted Cicran to proTe tliat the tomb of the Scipioa 
moHt be mthout the Porta Capena, and foi^t that &e 
Aurelian walls had brought forward that gate beyond 
the Ciceroniaa Bepulchre. The authenticity of the in- 
scription was not without protectors, but the error 
baUmced the hfA, and the epitaph was occasionally 
quoted as apocryphal,' until the accident which un- 
covered the actual tomb in 1780. Those who had not 
supported the mistake could not but be gratified by a - 
discovery so precious both to the philologist and the 
antiquary, and the happy accident was consigned to 
immortality in the very eloquent but rather duU Dia- 
logues of the Dead, whom the Conto Yeiri evoked in 
those sacred vaults. 

The pyramid which once stood in the line from the 
castle of St. Augelo to the Vatican was called the tomb 
of Scipio A&icanus, on the authority of Acnm, a scholiast 
on Horace,f and the Fine m the Belvedere was thought 
to belong to that monument-j! 

Those who visit the tomb of the Scipios, as now shown, 
ought to be aware that the dto alone can lay claim to 
undoubted authenticity. The primitive form of the 

Bee AntiqDte InscriptioniB Explanatio, ap. Grsv, Antiq. Rom., torn, 
iv. p. 1835, RomEe, 161§. WiDckelmann quotes it as antheatic, 
— Sioria, So,, lib. viii. cap. viii, tom, ii. p, 153, edit, cilat. 

• The padre Echinard and his editor Tenuti placed the tomb with- 
out the modem Porl& Capena, opposite to the chapel called " Bomiue 
quo VadiB," and gave a long description of it. See Deecrizione dl 
Boma e dell' Agra Romano, corretto dall' Abate Te&uU in Boma, 
1750. Echinard and his editor are Tull of grattutous applicalioiiB. 

t Nardini, Boma Vetus, lib. viii, cap. liiL 

^ G. Fftbridi Desctiptio Rom», cap. xx. 

p3 
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sepnlchre as discorered in 1780 has not been preserved.* 
The tomb of BarbatoB, and all the inscriptionB, are copies 
of the origioala in the Yatican ; nor ia one of these 
copies in the place in which the raigin&l wae fonnd : add 
to this, that the inscriptiooB cannot be relied apon, inas- 
mnch as the word " Samnio " has been rashly prefixed to 
the foorth line of the inscription on Cornelius Lucius Scipio 
BarbatuB. It has been recorded, and 1 presnme is true, 
that the ashes or bones which were found in the touiba 
were scattered about, aoA would hare been utterly lost, 
had they not been saved by the Senator Quirini, who 
carried them to Padua and deposited them in a modest 
monumoit at his villa Allicchiero. It has been remarked 
by Arnold that "no one action recorded in Scipio's 
ejataph is noticed by Livy, while no action which Livy 
ascribes to him is mentioned in his epitaph."f It would 
not be easy to produce a more complete specimen of the 
Dncertainty of the antiquities, and those the most inte- 
resting, which are visited by travellers at Bome. 

Debthuotion of Sepulchebs. 

The period at which the ancient sepulchres were 
emptied of their ashes must have been that in which 
the Christians prowled about in every quuler for relics, 
and thought a .-cl^urch could not be consecrated without 



* St d &tta dell' aiea del sepoloro una epede d'imitazione pia h 

menoalterfttadiqnellochefo trorato. — See Professor Kibby'a Roma 
nel Anno 1838, parte ii, Antica, p. 566, edit. 1839. 
t HiBt. Dome, chap. x^iu. voL U. p. 326, edit. 1844. 
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snch a recommeadation.* Eight-uid-tweuty cartloads 
of relics coald not be procured for Hie Fuitbeon witiont 
some dUigeace and damage to the repositories of the 
pretended saints ;'f' and we know that tjie eagerness of 
the search extended to sepulchres where the symbols of 
martyrdom were veiy eqnivocal, or not to be discOYered 
at all.l A^lphns the Lombard, when he besieged 
Borne in 755, dug into the cemeteries of many saints, 
and " carried away their bodies, to the great detriment 
of his own soul," although from the most pions motives ; 
and these saints were doubtless supposed to be found in 
any of the thousand tombs in the neighbourhood of 
Bome.§ Either this motdve, or the expectation of find- 

* See the letter of St. Ambrose on the discovery of St. Qervaia 
and St. Protaia, in which he Mya he eent hia andi^ice, who begged 
& church of him (" reapocdi, faciam si martyruin reliquiaa inve- 
nero "), to look for relica. St. Paul appeared to Ambrose, and told 
him to build a church in honour of these martyrs. — Epitt. tegregatip, 
op. ii.p. 484, edit. 1690. In thepojchof the church of Sta. Bibiena 
mention is made of eleven thousand two hundred and odd martyrs, 
beflidea a loahop, who were buried there. 

t See a note on the Pantheon. 

J " Era duoque incredibile in qne' secoli di feiro l' aviditi delle 
fiacre reliquie." — See Dimertazione 58, aopra le Anlichiti Italiane, 
torn. iii. p. 246, edit. Milan, 1751. Theodoric, blEhop of Metx, a 
relation of Otho the Great, when he came to Borne, took a liking to 
tiie chun of St. Peter. He happened to he preaent with the court 
and Emperor when Pope John XII, held out the ch»a to a sick 
oourtier to bite and be cured. " Di buone griffe avea questo prelato," 
obaerves Muratori ; the hlBbop snatched at the chain, and declared 
they might out his hand off, but he would not give it up. A straggle 
ensued, and the Emperor compounded with the Pope for a link. 
P. 246. 

{ ■' Multa corpora sanctorum, sflbdiena eorum cemeteria ad niag- 
num animia sum detrimentum abstulit." — Anastas, in VU. Stephan., 
a. aut. iu. 
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ing the omaments frequently bnried with the dead, had 
encouraged a dime which it was found necessary to 
check by laws in early times, some of which are extant 
in the codes. The practice was contiuned to the reign, 
fuid it is doobtfiil whether it was not conniTed at hy an 
edict, of Theodoric,* who wished to discourage the practice 
of impoTerifihing the living for the dectoation of the dead. 
At the &U of the empire of Charlemagne, and the rise 
of the feudal lords of Italy, the size of some of the tombs 
must h^ve made the occupation of them a military object, 
as in the case of the two great mausoleums, and of 
Cecilia Hetella ; and in the subsequent periods of repair, 
the marbles with which they were decorated would 
expose them to easy spoliation. The urns and sarco- 
phagi, when of precious materials, were, without scruple, 
transported from their site and emptied for the reception 
of purer ashes. Two of the Popes, Innocent ILt and 
Clement XII.,j: repose in the marbles which, if they did 
not before receive the bones of Hadrian and Agrippa, 
were c^tainly constrocted for heathen tenants ; and the 
examples are innumerable of meaner Christians whose 
remains are enveHoped in the symbols of paganism. It 
shonld be recollected that the mythological sculpture on 

* Casaiod. variar. lib. iv. epiat. 34. 

t Pietri ManLii Opuscalnm HieUniw Sacrte ad Beatiaa. Pat. 
Alesand. III. Font. Mas. ap. Acta Sancbn'am, torn. vii. part ii. 
p. 37, edit. Antw, 171T. This doubtful author (see notice of the 
Gaatle of 8t. Aiigelo) meDtiona that tlie porpbyry aarcophagus in 
which Hadrian waa bnried naa trauaferred to the Lateran for the 
service of Innocent II. 

X Clement Xlf. ia buried in the Lateran in a beautiful porphyry 
aarcophagna, which waa taken from one of the nichea under the 
|iorch of the I^thecMi. 
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sarcophagi was continued long after the introdTictiou of 
Chiistiaiuty, and that, when the lelatimia of a defmict 
went to a repository to select a tomb, they were not 
scmpuloiu about the emblemB, or were ignorant what 
they represented. A bishop, whose stone cofBn ia seen 
in the Basitica of St. Lorenzo, ufith&ut the waXk, is 
enclosed in ba»-reliefs representing a marriage; this 
probably belonged to some Pagan body before it held 
the bishop ; but the Christiana were sometimes the &st 
tenants of these heathen-sculptm^d tombs. 

Humbler tombs were applied to other serricee ; many 
are now cisterns. The church of St Paul, teiihout the 
waiis, was paved wi& gravestones taken from the Ostian 
Way. A name was no protection in the days of igno- 
rance ; and the deposits of the mansoleum of the Ciesars, 
when they conld not be converted to profit, were applied 
to vulgar uses. Some respect might have been paid to 
a stone thus inscribed : — 

The Bones 

Of Agrippioa, the daughter of M. Agrippa, 

Tbe grand-daaghter of the diriae At^atuB, 

The wife 

Of QennanicuB CMsar, 

The mother of G. Ceesar Angnstna 

Germaaicas, odt prince.* 

• Ossa. 
Agrippiiue.. H. Agrippse . 
Divi . Aug. Neptis. Uxoris . 

Oenuanici . CsBarie . 

Matris . C. Ciesaris , Aug. 

Germanici . PriDcipU. 

There ie an exact repreeectation of this sarcophagus iu Santi BSirtol), 

' Qli Antiehi Sepokri,' &c., published in Bome, 1697. 
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But with theee letteis in lai^ chantcters staring them in 
the &ce, the BomaoB used this atone as s measure for three 
hundred weight of com, and the arms of their modem 
senate are sculptured upon one of its 8ide3,in a style worthy 
of the " rnde age," to which a modest inscription ascribes 
the misapplication. The sarcophagus, a huge cubic 
stone, is standing in the court of the Conserrators' Palace 
in the Capitol, and is at this time perhaps scarcely pie- 
serred with so much care as might be claimed by a 
memorial of the only virtaons female of the Joliaa race. 
The pilgrim of the thirteenth century tells as that he 
saw theee words over one of the ceUs of the mausoleum 
of Augustus : " 3%eu are iht honea and tuhet of Nerua, 
the Emperor."* 

The bones and ashes of Emperors have been dispersed 
in the rains of this great sepulchre, which, from being 
choked up as a fortress, was hollowed out for a rine- 
yard,f and, having at last become a circus, serves for 
the bull-feasts of the summer festivals. Some less 
illustrious ashes have been preserved or supplied in 
the columbaria of the two families whose vaults are 
shown iQ the garden in which stands the nun called 
Minerva Medica.t But when the tombs were above 
ground, the cells were soon rifled and stripped of their 



• " HaM annt ossa et cinis Nervas Impemtoris." — Liber de Mira- 
Inlibiu BomsB, ap. Montfaucon, Diarium Italicum, p. 292. 

t There is & picture ot the mauBoleum, as it appeared when in 
tlii* state, in Santi Baitoli, plate 72. 

J The &eedmen of Liicins Arrunting, consul in tite reign of 
Tifaeiius, aod thote of some nameless or uukuown fuoily. 
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ornaments In later agee the pyramid of Cestins was 
broken and ransacked for gold.* The tombs of the 
" happy dead " are become the huts of the wretched 
living, and the Appian Way may now humble the 
pride, bnt will hardly contribute to the consolations, 
of pbilosopby.-f- 

The moBenms have stripped tiiese populous ceme- 
teries of their memorials. The six thousand freed- 
men} of the Augustan household have been transferred, 
at least some of their obscure names, to the CapitoL 
A more judicious plan has lately been adopted at the 
instance of the Marquis Canova, who has adjusted 
some of the fragments and Uie inscription of the se- 
pulchre of the Serrilian family, and raised them where 



" Aringhi, Boma Subterranea, lib. iii, cap. i. num. 7, toin. i. 
' p. 405, tella the story as a fact, or a conjecture, from Bofrius, who ' 
has also made a thick volume on BuhterraDeaQ Kome. That volume 
and the two folios of Aringhi, coonectiug the histoij of Borne with 
that of martyrdoin, may serve to show what was likely to become of 
the monuments in the hands of those who thought alt that was 
worth looking for was under ground, and, spuming the triumphal 
arches and columns of Pagan heroes, dived into cemeteries and cata- 
combs in search of the founders of the city of Ood. 

t "An tu egressus Porta Capena cum Calatiui, Scipionum, Ser- 
Tiliorom, Hefellomm aepalchm Tides, miseros putas illoa ?" — 
Tutad. Qu., lib. i. 

} The three sepnlchral chambers containing the urns of the 
household of AngnetuB were discovered opposite the first milestone 
on the Appian Way, and that of the family of Livia was opened in 
172G, a little beyond. See Ant. Franc. Gori, de lAhertor. Cctamiario, 
ap. Poleiio, torn. iii. ITie Vatican corridors abound with sepulchral 
inscriptions— short, but sufficient for such names. One stone tolls 
US, "Here Tiberius, the son of Drusus, was burnt" — nothing 
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they were found.* It may be obeerved tliat the great 
approaches to tlte citiea were not marked by tombs 
alone, but partly by suburban villaB, and tradesmen's 
honses, and semicircular seats. Thus they were fre- 
quented as public walks ; aud the beauty of the sepul- 
chres, together with the religion of the people and 
the wisdom of the higher orders, prevented any melan- 
choly reflections fix>m being suggested by the recep- 
tacles of the dead. Those who have seen the Street 
of the Tombs at Fompej will feel the b^th of this 
observation. The Appian sepulchres extend, at short 
intervals, for several miles : let us fill the intermediate 
spaces with handsome edifices — ^restore the despoiled 
marbles to the tombs themselves — then ima^pne that 
the same decorations adorned all the other thirty great 
roads'!- which branched off from the capital; add to 
this also the banks of the Tiber, shaded with villas 
from as far as OtricoU, on the Sabine side, to the 
port of Ostia ; and, with these additions, which it ap- 
pears may fairly be supplied &om ancient notices, we 
' shall be able to account for the immense space appa- 
rently occupied hy the city and suburbs of Old Borne. 



' M. BBBVnjVS QVABTV8 



" Fragmentft ad sepolc hoc. an. d. 1S08, a oahova. reperta ac 
dou&la . Pivs. vn. p. h. ita in perpet. servanda consnluit." See 
tbrther notice, in these volumes, of the Appian Way. 

t There were twenty-nine according to one account, and thirty- 
one accordii^ to another. — Fast. Nardini, Soma Vetut, lib. Tiii.. 
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Some doubts may be entertained whether Borne, 
even within the walls, was ever very densely inha- 
bited in all its regions. How could Sallust have had 
hia vast gardens — how CaracaUa and Diocletian their 
enormons baths ? Despotism may depopulate the 
country, but could hardly dislodge the inhabitants of 
an extensive quarter in a populous capital : and that 
there was little room for additional tenants we know, 
because we are told that, in the days of Juvenal, the 
people complained of being squeezed too tightly to- 
gether. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Oaoseb of DESTRucnoN OF BoMAN Structubes. 

I SHALL now proceed to make some reioar^ od the 
TRriouB causes of the destruction of the buildings of 
ancieDt Borne, a subject on which, it is said with the 
ntmoBt deference, the last chapter of our great histo- 
rian Gibbon has furnished a hasty outline rather than 
the requisite details.* The inquiry has partaken of 



* Let it not be thought premniptuooB to say that thia last chapter 
Hhonld have been his fliat compoaition, written while hia memorr' 
was freshly stamped with the imt^ of the ruins wtuch ioGpired his 
immortal labours. In the preaeat case his reseArches do not bear 
the mark of having been at all cotrected by his Italian travels ; and 
indeed, in more than one instance, his erudition has completely effaced 
his experience. It is not meant to attach undue importance to trifles ; 
but an author whose accuracy was his pride, and who is generally 
allowed to havie descended to the minutest debuls, particularly in 
topt^taffcy, mi^t hardly be expected to have made the mistske 
before alluded t« : — " The Roman ambassadors were introduced to 
the tent cf Attila as he lay encamped at the place where the sbw 
winding Mincius is lost in the foaming Benacus, and trampled with 
his Scytliian cavalry the farms of Catullus and Virgil;" and below, 
note 63, " The Marquis Uaffei (Verona Illustrata, part i. pp. 96, 
129, 221 } part ii. pp. 2-6) has illustrated with taste and lesxning 
this interesting topography. He places the interview of Attila and 
St. Leo near Ariolica or Ardelica, now Peachiera, at the conflui of 
the lake and the river." — Dedtne and FaB, cap, xxrr. p. 131, torn. 
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the fate of all disputed points. The exculpation of 
the Goths and Yandals has been thought prejudicial 
to the Christians, and the praise of the latter regarded 
as an injustice to the barbarians ; but, forgetting the 
controTcray, perhaps we shall find both the one and 
the other to have been more active despoilen than 
has been confessed by their mutual apologiste. To 
begin with 

The Baebarians. 

A learned Tuscan, the fiiend of Tasso, wrote a 

treatise ^pressly on this subject, and positively as- 

Ti. Oct. Eitraordinftrj 1 The Hinciua flows frara the Benacus *t 
Peschiera, not into it. The country is on a descent ihe whole way 
from the Veronese hills, according to the quotation &om Tirgil dted 
by Mr. Gibbon himself: — 

' qua se subducere colles 

Incipinnt. 
More Btrange still is tbe lefemice to Mftffei, who, so far from 
alluding to a conflux of the river and lake, saya, at the close of the 
very sentenoe respecting the interview between Attila and St, I<eo, 
" Chi scrisse il luo^ di oosk memorabil btto essere stato ovt iboeca 
il Mindo nel Po, d' autore antioo non ebbe appoggio." — Verona 
llltalrata, part i. p. 424, Terona, 1T32. I'he other references 
(part ii. p. 3, 10, 11) of the same edition say nothing of the aouTse 
of the river. It is just poasihle Mr. Gibbon thought Maffei meant 
to deny that the Mindo fell into the Po : but at all events he might 
have seen at Pescbin* that it mns through sluices out of the 
Benacus. Maff^ however, in another place aotnaUy mentions the 
outlet of tbe lake into the Mindo, — " Peeohiera .... all' ento del 
lago sul Minoio." — Veron. lUtMt., par. iii. p. 510, edit, dt. 

For another error of Gibbon, see p. 112 ; for an oversight, p. 130 ; 
for more blunders, see p. 154 et seq., p. 181 and 272, and p. 300 
end following, and p. 308 of ' Illnstrationa of Childe Harold.' They 
will be noticed subsequently in these volumes. 
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aerted that from Alario to ArnulphuB no damage waa 
done by the Barbariane to Miy of the public edifices 
of Kome.* He owned that such an opinion would 
appear paradoxical, and 80 indeed will it be fouud 
after a cursory Burrey, and even as he treats the in- 
quiry. It is certain that Alaric did bum a part of 
Bome. OrosiuSjf by making the comparison between 
the former great fires and that of the Gothg, shows 
that such a comparison might be BUggested by the 
m^;iiitude of the latter calamity. He adds also, that 
after the people were returned the confit^^atiou had 
left its traces ; and, in relating the partial destruction 
of the Forum by lightning, makes it appear that the 
brazen beams and the mighty structures which were 
then Gonsomed would have fallen by the hands and 
flam^ of the Barbarians had they not been too massfve 
for human force to oyerthrow.! It should be remem- 



* Augelio Hetro da Bai^ de FriTBtorum Fablicornrnque .^^iS- 
cioram Urbis Boirm eTersoribus SpiahiU ad Petram Unmbardam, 
ftc, ap. Gro7, Antiq. Roman., torn, iv, p. 1870, edit. Tenet. 1732. 
'* Sed tam«i qnod ad publioorum eedificionim et aubstmotionum 
ruinas pertinet mhil oiUDino iucommodi passa eat." 

t " TerlJB die Barbori, quam ingreisi fuermt urbem, eponCe disce- 
dnnt, facto quidem aliqiiantamin Esdiuin iooraidio, sed ne tanto 
qnidem, qaaaliun sepdngesimo conditioois ejus anno casus effe- 
cerat." He compares the Oallic and Neronic fires, and says Ibey 
were greater than the Gothic. Hist,, lib. yii. cap. xsxix. ; — " Cnjus 
rei quamvia recena memoria sit, turn si quis ipsius popnli Komani et 
multiCudinem videat et vocem audiat, nihil factum, sicut ipai etiam 
fatentur, orbitrabitur, nisi aliqoimtis adbuc existentibos es ineen^o 
minia forte docealur." — Lib. vit. atp. xl. 

t " Quippe cum supia humanaa vires esset, inoendere Kneas 
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bered that the supposed piety redeemed the actual 
violence, of the GK)ths, and that respect for the veBBels 
of St. Peter's shrine made Orosius almost the apolo- 
gist of Alarie. 

The lamentations of St. Jerome are too loud to allow 
us to suppose the calamity did not affect the build- 
ings.* He calls the city "the Bepnlchre of the Boman 
people," and particularizes that "the wallfi were half 
destroyed."f 

More confidence might be attached to his account 
of the rain and restoration of Borne if he had not 
attributed the latter to the profession of virginity by 
a single noble lady.j 

Tn subsequeut times we find the strongest expres- 
sions applied to the sack of Rome by Aleric. Pope 
Gelaeiue, in a letter to the senator Andromachns 



tiabes, et gnbraere ma^tuwum molea Btractnritnim, iotu fdmintim 
Forum cum imsginibus variiB,qun snpentitione miserabili vel deiim 
vel hominem meutiontiir, abjectwn est : hommqne omnium abomi- 
Damentonim quod immimM pec hoetem flammtk uou adiit, missus e 
coelo igoie evertit." — Lib. ii, cap. 16. 

« See 'Epst. oxxvii. ad Priadpiam ; Epist. cxxiii. ad Agrucbiani, 
pp. 953-909, torn, i Hienm, Opera, Veron, 1 734. 

i " Urbs tua quondam orlus caput Bomani populi sepnlcbnim est, 
— Seminita nrbis Bomann mteaia." — Epist. cixx. ad Denfetriadwi, 
p. 974, torn. i. 

X He says the victory of Marcdlus at Nola did not Bo raise the 
spirits of the Bomaiu, aSict«d by the battles of Trebia, Thraaj- 
niene, and Cann», as this vow of chastity :— " Tunc lugnbres vestas 
Italia mutavit, et semiruta arbis mcfnia pristinum ex parte Tecepere 
falgorem." — Epist, cixi. ut anp. 
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(A.D. 496), lias the words " when Alsric overturned the 
city." " 

Proc<^iii8 "f coofioes the 6re to the quarter Dear the 
Satarian gate ; but adds tiiat the Goths raTaged the 
whole dty. The despoiling edifices of ornaments, many 
of which most have been connected mih their strno- 
ture, conld not fail to hasten their decay. 

Harcellinus mentions that a part of Borne was burnt, 
and delays the departure of the Barbarians to the sixth 
day.f 

Cassiodorus,§ a much better and earlier authority 
in erery respect than the three last writers, assures 
us that " many of the wonders of Home were bmut^" 
Olympiodorus talks only J of the infinite quantity of 
wealth which Alario carried away ; but we may o(d- 



* " Com urbem Alaricus evertit." — iSee Baronii, Anmilet Ecdeai- 
att. cum erUiu Pagi, nd an. 496, tom. viii. p. 605 ; Luow, 1740, 

t Ol 8« Tat Tt oiitiar frtirp^trar, al r^r ?rvXi;r iy^iirra Tfnati' A" 
air i)v ml fi ZaXovirrfou, rov 'Paitaiois ri nakauiv i-^v Irrropita ypa- 
i^arros' i}c Si^ rit (rXtiin-a fjftiiatvra KOI it (ju itmjH' rfjv Tt woKat 
Skijy X-rfitrofitKH, Kol 'Pu^cuv rois irkilaTovs ita<li6elpaiTtr, irp6iTxo 
tX^tpovii. — Procop., SeU. Vand., lib. i. p. 93, «dit. HisuheUi. 
Aug. 

X " Al&ricus trepidam urbem Boiuam invaeit, partemqne ejns 
cremavit incendio, gextaqne die quam ingrcasus fncrat depredate 
nrbe ^reaaua eat." — Chronic, ap. Sirmond Opera Varia, tom. ii, p. 
274. Venet. 

§ " Romara TeDernnt, quam vastantes, plurima qoidem miTacn- 
loi'um ejus igne concremftveruat." — ffiat. Eedtmiut. Tripar., lib, xi. 
cap. 9, p. 368, torn. i. ; Rothom^, 1679. 

I "Ef 5e xp^f"™ Tt Swtipa i^Ko/iurt. — Ap. Phot. BHAiot., edit. 
Bothom^., 1653, p. 180. Albinus wislied to lestore the ci^, but 
iwople were waating, p. 188. 
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lect iroiii faim also bow great was tiie disaster when 
he tells Qs that on the repeopling of the ci^ fourteen 
thousand returned in one day. 

The Gothic faistorian, who says that fire was not 
put to the town, is no evidence, beii^ directly con- 
tradicted by the above quoted and other anduuitiee.* 

The words of the ecclesiastical historians are of 
strong import : one of them talks of fire and the city 
lying in niins ; t another repeats the expression of 
CassiodoniB, that many of the wonders were de- 
stroyed ; I and a third, that the Basilica of St Peter's 
was alone spared from the univeisal rapine. § 

That the city partially recovered itself is of course 
to be allowed. Albinus was active in bis attempte at 
restoration, and the poet Eutiliue, who was prefect in 
417, not only extols the uninjured remains of antiquity, 
but prophesies the repair of every ruin. I But the 



* " A.d postramum Romam ingrcasi Alarico jubeote epoliant 
tantom, noa autem, at solent gentee, ignem anppouunt, neo locia 
saDctorum in aliqno peuitna iujuTiam im^ri patiuntur." — Jor- 
maudee de S«b. Oct., cap. ixi. p. 85, 36 ; Lagd. Bat, 1697. 

t Sal ri tvnidfr r^c nxravn]! jU^ijc tA fUyfOot, ml rh rqr dvMi- 
lamt wiptAm/WF, JXAo^Xov irup mi (himt jnAc^uov, ml alxf'~ 
Xiotria KaTtfupiitTO fiapfiapot. iv iptitnois dc T^r irokraic Kiifuviit 
'AXdpiKot. — Fhilostorgii Eixl. Bitt,, lib. lii. ap. Phot. Bibliot., 
num. 3, p. 634, torn. ii. edit, ut Bup. 

I TJXos T( T^ii 'PAiupi KariXa&ov nai iropSriiraMini nir^if ro fMv 
itdXXu Tar 6aupa<rruv tKtivay Ota/iorar Eariuiuirar. — 8ocrat., Biit. 
Eocleiiat., lib. vii. cap. %. p. 283. 
\ Sozomea, Hist. EccleBias., lib. ix. cap. 9, 

\ " Aatronim flsmnm renovent occasibuH oitiu 
Lanam Suiii cemis ut incipiat." 

—CI. Rut., Hvm. Iter. 
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whole of his beautifal veises are bq hyperbole. He 
says that BrenDDB only delayed the chastiaement tiiat 
awaited him, that Fyirhns yras st last defeated, and 
that Hannibal wept his success ; therefore, the down- 
fall of Alaric might he safely foretold. The blazing 
temples of tiie Capitol, the aSrial aqueducts, the 
marble sheltered gioTes, might still be praised ; hut he 
confesses that Rome had suffered that which would 
have ditaotved another empire;* his prophedes of re- 
pair were those of a poet, and tiie ruins of die palace 
of Sallitst remained to contradict them in the time 
of Procopiu8L*f 

The injury done by Genserick (a.d. 455) was not BO 
great as that of the Qoths, and Da Bai^ despatohes 
his invaaion in a few sentonoes. Jomandes, howerer, 
applies the expression devattatian to his entry.t All 
the writers § are of accord that the Vandals in their 



* " niad te reparat quod esters regna reaolvit 
Ordo renascendi eat creaoere posse malis." 

— Claud. BuUlii, Num. Iter., ver. 140, 
t Bell. Yandal. in loc. dt. 

% " Qnod audJeDB Qiznicns res TaDdalonun, ab AfricI armata 
cbsse in Italian) venit, Romamque fngresna cnncta deraBtat." — ■ 
Jomand, de Beb. Oel., cap. ilv. p, 417, sub fin, Casaiod, oper., foL 
1679. 

§ " GoDEcenderat aroes 
Evandri masBjla phalanx, montccque Quirinl 
Barbaric! preaaere pedes, raranHque revexit 
Qu» captiva dedit quondam Btipendia Barche." 

— -Sidon. Apollin. carmen via. Paneg. Atiit., vers. 441. 
" OizericuB Bollicitatua a rellcta ValentlBiaoi, ut malum fana ^a- 
pei^t, priuBquam Avitus Augustus fieret,Boma]n ingreditur, direp* 
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fourteen days' resideiice emptied Borne of her wealth ; 
and as we are informed of the robbery of half the tiles 
of the temple of the Capitoliue Japiter, sad of all 
the treasures of the Temple of Peace and the palace 
of the Cfesars,* it is reasonable to sappose that the 
precious metals were extracted and tcori down &om 
all the structm«8, public and private, a violence which, 
without the use of fire or engines, must have loosened 
Dumy of the compact masses, and been totally de- 
stmctiTe of smaller edifices. An ecclesiastical histo- 
rian twice mentions that (renserick set fire to Home, 
but the silence of other writers has discredited his 
authority.f 

The sack of Borne by Bioimer (a.d. 472) is generally 
overlooked by the apologists of the early invaders ; 
but it should not be fiHgotten that the "Barbarians, 
Arians, and Infidels" were indulged by the patrician 
in the plunder of all but two regions of the city.J 

ConsideTable stress has been laid upon the gran- 



tisque oidbns Bomanonim Carthagioem redit." — Idatii B^tfop. 
CAronvc., ap. Simu»id. pp«a varia, Tenet., p. 239, torn, ii. 

" Gensericua rex .... inriUtoB es A&icft BomBm ingreaHUS eet 
eftque urbe rebus ommbus spt^iMA," &c. — Haroellini Uhrome.., ap. 
Sirmond., torn. ii. p. 274. 

* Bell. Vandal., p. 97, edit. dtat. Oifn x°^'^ "^^ JXXoti 
4roDup ir rait ^oo-iXciixr tfMurofitivt. 

B-p^crAu.— Eragrii Hitt. Eed., lib. ii. cap. yii. p. 298. 

% Annali d' Italia, vol, iii. p. 222 ; Milan, 1744. " Ed ecco 
r amaro fnitto dell' aver gl' Imperadori voluto per lor guardie, o per 
auailiaij, gente Barbara, Ariana, e di niuua f«de," 



VOL. I. 
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dear of the stmcturea which still remained, after the 
above cahunitieB, to be admired by Theodoric; but 
the praise of what is left does not include a proof 
that little has been lost : were it so. Borne would ap- 
pear to hare not suffered much even in the middle 
ages, when her fragmeutB were the wonder of the 
pilgrims of eroy nation. It must, besides, be re- 
marked that the latter monuments, the Forum of 
Trajan, the Circus Maximus, the Coliseum, the Capitol, 
the Theatre of Pompey, the Palace of the Csesars, 
are those particularly recorded by the minister of tiie 
Gothic mffliaroh, and of those the two latter were in 
want of repair.* A palace partly in ruins i* on the 
Fincian monnt, marbles and square bloc^ eTerywhere 
lying prostrate,! ^^^ deflation and decay of -many 
houses, must, partially at least, be attributed to the 
fire of Alaric, the spoliatioD of the Vandals, and the 
sack of lUcimer. To Vitiges, who came down on 
Borne like a raging lion, § must be ascribed the de- 



• Casaiodori Variar, epist. li. lib. iv. j ejiiBt. t, lib, rii. 

t " Ut marmon qura de domo Piociana (Kaistat esae d^)Osita ad 
BaveiiDatem urbem per catabulennea TSBtm ordiaktiaoe dirigEmtar." 
— Epist. X. ad Fwtum, lib. iii. Uhh. i. p. 43, edit. eit. 

X " Bt ideo iUuatris m^nlficentiEi tua mannonuu qnAdratos qai 
passim diruti De)];liguntur . . . . et orDent aliquid ma jacentia poet 
rutiMM." — EfBBt. Tii. lib. i, p. 26, lorn. i. edit. cit. In another 
place he sajs, "FtXHlis est a^ficionim rnina incolarum subtracts 
custodia," &c. 

$ " Qnod aadiess Titiges, ut leo fnribnDdus omnem Gothorum 
exeicitum . . , Baveimique egresBiis Bomanas arces obsidiooe Itmga 
fatigat."— Jornaad. de Jtebta Oeticu, cap, k. p. 178, edit. 1697. 
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Btraction of the aqueducts, whicli readeied oseless the 
immense thermse ; and as these appear nerer to have 
been fi-eqaented afterwards, their dilapidation mnst 
be partially, bat only partially, ascribed to the Goths. 
Vitiges burnt everything without ^e walls, and com- 
menced the desolation of the Campagna. " Totila t 
is known to have burnt a third part of the walls ; 
and, although he desisted from his meditated destruc- 
tion of every monument, the extent of the injury in- 
flicted by that conqueror may have been greater than 
is usnally supposed. Frocopina afGrms that he did 
bum " not a small portion of the city," especially 
beyond the Tyber. J An author of the Chronicles re- 
cords a fire and the § total abandonment of. the city 
for more than forty days : and it must be mentioned 
that there is no certain trace of the palace of the 



* St. Anastasii, de vitis PontiSc. Bom. «dit. Biaaehini ; Boms^, 
1731, in vit. 8. Silverii. p. 84. 

t Vvoit Si ravra 6 Tmrtkas, tynta itir 'PA/tTf unBtkiai is JSo^r. . , 
Tov fuf oZv mpiffikov ir x^pl"*' iroXXaic nxroCrDv KoBtiXiv, Saon it 
rptrquopiov rou iraprht itakurra, i/tiriirpaf bi ri rav olKottonim' ra 
KaXXurra rf koI i^iokoyaniTa, ?fi(XXf 'Piopji' Be lujMfforov eutuutt}- 
<re<rAu. — BtUttm Oothic., q (, p. 289, edit, dt, 

t Ibid., lib. iv. cap. Jtxii, and xsxitt. 

§ " Totila dolo iBaurormn ingieditur Bomsm die svi. kal. Janu- 
arias, ae evertit muros, domos aliquanlaB comTmrenB, ac omnes Bo- 
manoTum res in priedam accepit. Ho« ipsos Romanos in Campaniam 
captivoB abdnxit ; post qaam devastaticmem xl aut amplius dies 
Roma fnit its desolata ut uemo ibi hominum nisi bestiie morarentar. 
Hino veniena Belisarina murormn partem restauiat, venienteque 
Totila ad pugnam resistit." — Marcellbi dironic. ap. Sirmond., p. 
295, edit. cit. 

q2 
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Cieaars haying snmTed the irrnption of Totila.* It 
must have been at his second entry that this monarch 
" lired with tiie Eomans as a father with his children," 
and Dot at the first, as might be thought from the 
annals of Italy .f In the five captures of Some (from 
636 to 552), in which she was both attacked and de- 
fended by Barbarians, it is impossible but that many 
of the architectural ornaments of tiie ci^ must have 
been utterly destroyed or partially injured ; and the 
particular mention made by Frooopius of the care 
taken by Narses to restore the cental is an evidence 
of the previous injury4 

With Totila, the dilapidation of Home by the Bar- 
barians is generally allowed to terminate. The incur- 
sion of the Lombards in 578 and 593 completed the 



* See notice of the FaUtine in a subsequent chapter. 

t Muratori seems to confound ihe two captures. — Annali (C Italia, 
torn. iij. pp, 410, 411, ad an. 546, and p. 420, ad an. 549. As tbe 
Isauriana were the traitors on botb occasions, the confunon waathe 
more natural ; but it certainly was ot the second capture that 
Anastauus apoke in the following words : — " Die antem tertia de- 
oima Totila intromt in civitatem Romanam indict. 14. (13) per 
portam aaucti Fanli. Tota enim nocte fecit buccina clangi usque 
dum cuQctus populns fugeret, ant per eccleeias ee cclaret nc gladio 
Ilonlaoi vitam fimrent. lagressua autem rex babitavit cum Ri>- 
manis qnam pater cum filiis," In vit. Vigilii. edit, citat., p. 89. 
Uuratori mentions that tbe Isauiians opened the Asinarian gate at 
the first capture, and tbe gate of St. Paul at tbe second, and yet he 
applies the clemencj of Totila to his entry by the first, not, as 
Anastasins sajs, by the second gate. 

t De Bell, Gothic, lib. iv, cap. ixxir. The bridges of Narses 
over the Anio remain to attest his diligence. 
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desolation of the Campagna, bat did not affect the 
city itseK Their king, Lintprand, in 741 has been 
absolved from his supposed violence;* bnt Astolphns, 
in 754, did assault the city furiously, and whatever 
Btnictures were near the walla must be supposed to 
have sofTered bom. his attack.! From that period 
Gome waa not forcibly entered, that is, not after a 
siege, until the fall of the Carlovingioa race, when 
it was defended by Barbarians in the name of the 
emperor Lambert, and assaulted and taken l^ Bar- 
barians, commanded by AmulphuB, son of Carloman 
of Bavaria (a.d. 896). It has been agreed not to 
give this invidious name to the Germans under the 
Othoe, the Henries, and the Frederics, or to the Kor- 
maua of Guiscard ; but it is hoped that, without in- 
cluding these spoilers, enough has been said to show 
that the abeolntiou of the earlier Barbarians from all 
charge of injury done to the public edifices o{ Eome 
is only one of the many paradoxes which are to be 
cleared &om Hie surface of Italian lit^^tnre.} 



* Aonali d* Italia, bxu. iv. p. 284. 

t Annoli, &c., torn. iv. p. 812. 

J " In cib nondimeno che appartiene a' pnblilici edificj di Rcima, 
ilobbiam coafeaaare a gloria de' Barbari stomi, cha non troTiam 
prora siciuia obe da essi foMMo rovinati o arai." — Tiraboschi, Btoria 
deUa Lett., &C., torn. ii. par. i. lib. i. p. 74. After Bucb an Asser- 
tioa tbe learned librarian need not have been sorpriBed that the 
anthor of the Utimoires pour la vie de Ptftrarqae ' (p. !)\A) ex- 
claimed, " n fant avouer qa'it j a dam votm litUratore des diosea 
nuguliferea et tout k iaXi inconcevablBB." — See Storia, &«., torn, t, 
par. 11, lib. iii. p. 460. 
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We next come to — 

The Chbistians. 

The injariea done by the ChristiaQ cl^^ to the 
srchitectntal beauty of Borne may be divided into 
two kinds : those which were commanded or connived 
St l^ the F<^>es for osefiil repairs or constmctions, 
and those which were encouraged or permitted from 
motives of fanaticism. It will be easy to make tbe 
distinction withoat the division, and very different 
feelings will be excited by dilapidations for the ser- 
vice of the city and for that of the church. 

The conversion of Constantine cannot be denied to 
have changed the destination of many public build' 
ings, and to have excited a demand for the ornaments 
of the baptised Basilicas, which, we have ocular proof 
at this day, was satisfied at the expense of oth^ edi- 
fices. If an arch of Trajan was despoiled to adorn 
his triumph, other structures were robbed to contri- 
bute to the splendour of his conversion.* The figure 
and the decorations of buildings appropriated to the 
new religion necessarily were partially ctumged, and 
that such a change was detrimental to their archi- 
tecture the early Basilical churches still exist as an 



* Nardiui, lib. vi. cap. xr., geenu to doubt or not to determine 
this, but owna the sculptiiro is of the time of Trajan. A part of 
this arch was dog up near the column of Trajan in the time of 
Yacca. See a subsequent chapter. 
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evidence.* The templee of Bome were not tmiver- 
B&O.J shnt imtil the edict of Honoriua (a.d. 399) ; but 
aa Italian writer ] has shown, with some success, that 
Christianity had been actively employed before that 
period in deetroying the symbols and haunts of the 
ancient superstition. 

A law of Theodoains the Great ordered the destruc- 
tion of the temples at Alexandria ; X and though it 
has been triumphantly quoted in fiiTour of Christian 
forbearance that St Ambrose § found the baths, the 
porticoes, and the squares of Bome full of idols in 383, 
yet another saint boasts that in 405 all the statues 
in the temples were overthrown. || The sale of the 



* Look at the church of St. A^nea without the walk. Tba 
Christiana took or imitated onaroeiits of all kindB from the templea. 
lo that chnrdi tha pomegranates of Proserpine, the emhlem of mor- 
talit7, are on the baloBtrades of the high altar. A thoueand years 
afterwards Leda and the Swan were still thought appropriate figures 
foi the bronze doors of St. Peter's. 

t Fietro Lazeri, Discorao della consecrazione del Panteone fatta da 
Bonifazio IV. Boma, 1749, pp. 39, 40. 

X Socrat. Hist. Ecclesiaa., lib. v. cap. ivi. The Usbop Theo- 
philna inarched about the town carrying in triumph Qie phalli taken 
from the Serapeon. 

§ " Son illis satis sunt lavdcra, non porticus, uon platete occu- 
patie simulacris ? " — D. Ambros. Epitt, cont. Symmach. Lw/d. Bat., 
1653, p. 455. "Everais in nrhe Boma omniboa simukcris." — 
Serm, de verb, evang., cap. 10, n. 13, in fio. oper. torn. t. par. 1, 
ool. 547. 

I Di^Beitaiione suUe rovine di Roma, dall' Abate Carlo Fea, 
Storia, delle Arti, &c., torn, iii. p. 267 to 416, edit. Rom. 1764. 
The Abate strangely quotes St. Ambrose against St. Augustine, 
who talks of Eoine eighteen years afterwards. 
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idola in Greece had begun with ConBtantine, * The 
law of HouorioB which forbade the destruction of the 
edifices themaelres, prores, if anything, that snch an 
outrage had been perpetrated, and was to be appre- 
hended. A prohibitory edict must sappose an offence. 
It is not easy to interpret in more than one way the 
following words of St. Jerome : *' The golden Capitol 
has lost all its splendour; the temples of Borne are 
covered with dust and cobwebs ; the very city is moved 
from its foundations, and the overflowing people rash 
before the half torn up shrines to the tombs of the 
martyrB."t The squalid appearance of the Capitol is 
mentioned in another paBs^;e of the sEime wiiter,^ 
where the temples of Jove and his ceremonies are 
said metaphorically, or actually, to have fallen down. 
In the year 426, Theodosius the younger ordered the 
destruction of the temples and fanes. A commenta- 
tor § has endeavoured to reason this away, and another 



* 'Eti Si Kol rfif 'EXX^nsi' vtioui liXtlaii ml taSatpan oal iijito- 
tntiaf tIi in aWois oyaXjiora. — Socrat., Hiit. Ecdes., lib. i, cap. iii. 

f "Auratum squalet Capitolium. Fuligine et anineonim telis 
omniSi Bom» templa cooperta aunt. Movetur nrbs Bedibns aula, et 
iuundaus populua ante delubra semiruta currit ad martyruia tumu- 
\oi."~Epitt. OTii. ad Lcetam, Hieron. opera, torn. i. p. 672. Veron., 
1734. Yet this was before Christianity could be tracnd back two 
generationa in Rome. " Fiunt nou nascuntur ChriHtiam," aaja the 
same eaint in the same place. 

} " Squalet Capitolium, templa Jovis et cteremonite concidemnt," 
— Idb. it. advera. Jovinian. torn. ii. p. 384. 

8 Oodefroy [Ootto/redvt.'] — Disaertariono sulle RoTine, Sk., 
p. 284, note (C). The words are, " ounctaque eomm fana, templa, 
delubra, riqna eUam nono restant Integra, pnecept« magistratuuia 
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'writer has been eager to show that the mandate waa 
addressed to the eastern Ulyricun). To this it may 
be replied, that it is to be inferred that provimse 
was thought most attached to paganigin, and that the 
temples had been preserved there when in the capitals 
they had been oTerthrown. An ecclesiastical writer, 
only twelve years after this law, talks of the order, 
or of the effect of it, as being general ; saying, that 
" the destruction of tJh,e idolatrous fanes was from the 
foundation, uid so complete that hie contemporariea 
could not perceive a vestige of the former supersti- 
tion." * The same author has a much stronger ex- 
pression in another passage : " Their temples are so 
destroyed that the appearance of their form no longer 
remains, nor can those of our times recognise the shape 
of their altars ; as for their materials, they are dedi- 
cated to the fanes of the martyrs."^ The opinion of 
the Cardinal Baronius is positive to the zeal and the 



desbnii, conlocationeque TenetandK Cbristi&me reli^onb iigci espiari 
pKecipinius." — Codex Tbeod., lib. xvi. tjt. 10, de Pa^ai. aacrif. et 
templis leg. 18. 

* Tovrov bq tvttat taii abrh tSot tthtekiKair mjKwv rk \tar6iuva in 
fiaSpatv amtrjrairSfivai irpotriraitv Atrr* rove itiff ^uas itronkvovt 
loftiv I;(TOi T^t vporipas t^awanfi 0taaim6ai. — Theodoiiti Epiacop. 
Cr/ri, Eeeleeias. Etst., lib. v. cap. xssvii. p. 243, edit. AnaUIod. 
1695. He published his hiitory abouC 439. See the preface by 
ValeuvB. 

t " HoTum namque templa sic deatructa sact ut ue figurarum 
quidem permanBit apedea, nee ararum formam hujus sRcnli hominea 
aciaut: haram aut^ materia omnia martyrum fanie dicats est." 
Prom Theodoret's eigbth diacoorse oa the martyrs. The tianalation 
of Sirmond u quoted, the origin^ not being before the writer. 
Q 3 
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destractioQ : " As soon aa this long-desired permieaioii 
ot breaking the idols was obtained from the Christian 
prince, the just zeal of the Christian people broke out 
at last in the throwing down and breaking of the 
p^;an goda." And he before exclaims: "It is in- 
credible with what animositj the Faithful at Rome 
leapt upon the idols."* 

After this law no mention is made in die codes of 
temples or their materials, and if these edifices were 
legally protected np to the time of JuHtioian they 
most be supposed to be inclnded under the head of 
'public buildings. Their protection is, however, very 
doubtful. Temples are not fbond amongst the won- 
ders admired by Theodoric, except tiie half-stripped 
Capitoline &ae is to be ^lumerated: and IWxipias 
confines his notices to the Temple of Peace, which he 
alludes to conorily, as being in the Forum of that 
namc,f and to the Temple of Janus,} whose doors 
there was still enough of pleasantry or paganism left 



* " Haec Ewmel a christiauo principe idola frangendi impetrata diu 
optaht liceutia, eiarait chrUtiam populi Justus zelus in destarbondia 

confriogendisque deorum gentililium aimulacris 'is credi 

potest quanta animositale Fidetes lionuB in idola iusilierint." — An- 
nala Ecdettat. earn entice Pagi, torn. vi. p. 51, Lucte, 1740. llie 
cardinal talks of a period rather prior even to the date of TheodoreC 
Temples, in («rt»n precincts, were perhaps saTed from violence. 
" Claudian boasts that Honorius was guarded in the Ftilatine b; the 
temples of the gods." " Tot <arcuin delubra videt," ic. See sub- 
sequent notice of the PalatiDe. 

t Lib. 17. Bell. Ooth. cap, xxi. Maltrito interprete. 

J Lib. i, cap. xx7. ibid, , 
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in Borne to attempt to open dnring the dJBtrefia of 
the Giothic siege, Stilicho* foond no law to prevent 
him or his wife from partially stripping off the orna- 
ments of the Capitoline Temple ; and the burning of 
the Sibylline books by the same Christian hero evincea 
the temper of the timee. In the r^gn of Justinian a 
widow was in possession of the ruing of a temple on 
the Quirinal, and made a present of eight columns to 
the Emperor for his metropolitan St Sophia, f The 
temples then were partly in private hands, and ther&i 
fore not universally protected as public edifices. The 
pagan structures would naturally sufTer more at th» 
first triumph of Christianity than afterwards, when 
the rage and the merit of destruction must have di« 
minished. And after the danger of a relapse was no 
longer to be feared, it is not unlikely that some of 
the precious vestiges of the ancient worship might 
be considered under the guard of the laws. In this 
way we may account for the permission asked in one 
instance to despoil a temple for the ornament of a 



* '' Kam ZoaiiDtiB tradit cum Theodosius Romfltn venit, hoc scilicet 
anno, Stiliconem ducem utriuaque mOitlEe e foribus Capitolii laminaa 
aureas abstulisae, ejusqna uxorem Serenam nomin^ detraiiase e oollo 
Bheie deonim mntd muudum mnliebrem suoque ipeiua illigasse 
coUo."' — Baron. Ann. Ecd. ad an. 389, in loc. et edit, citat. For the 
burning the Sibyllioe books, see the same place, and the Iter of 
Butilius. 

t Winckelmonn, OsBerraiioai lull' architettura degli sntichi, 
cap. ii. sec. 4, p. 88, note (B). Bisserlazume, &c., p. 302, note' (D ) 
torn. iii. of Fea's txanelaUon, 
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chorcli ; * a circmnBtance which is quoted to show the 
care of those strncturea, but which ia surely as fitir s 
proof of their neglectt The consecration of the Pan- 
theon did not take place ontil the year 609 or 610, 
two hundred years after the shutting of the temples ; 
(md that event is allowed to be tiie first recorded in- 
stance of a similar conversion. If mauy of the immense 
number of fanes snA. temples had been preserved entire 
until that time it is probable that the example would 
have been followed in more cases than we know to 
have been adopted. The Christians found the form 
of the Basilica much more suitable to their worship 
than that of the temple. They did not consecrate a 
single sacred edifice for more than two hundred years 
after the triumph of their religion. They cannot be 
proved to have ever taken the entire form of more 
thfm four or fivej What was the fate of the remain- 
der? We hear of fifty-six churches built upon the 



* " Hie Goopeniit ecclesiam omaem es tegulU (ends quas levavit 
de templo, quod appell&tur Ronus [Bomuli] ex coiueiuni piiaaimi 
Henclei imperatoris." — Anaatag. in vit. ffonorii /., p. 96, torn. i. 
edit oitat. The temple ia callod tbe temple of Romulns in Via 
Sacra, in die Life of Paul I., p. 175, torn, i., &c. The church which 
piined by the robbery was St. Peter-g. Nibby (Foto Romano, 
p. 214) Bupposes the temple to have been that of Yenns and 

f DiEBertazioae, &c., p. 288. 

X The Pautheon, Cosmaa and Damianns, St. Theodoie, St. Ste- 
phano in Rotundia (perhaps), St. Maria, Egizziaca (doubtful), tbe 
BnppoBod temple of Vesta on the Tiber, St. Hadrian (the lafade torn 
off). Can any other be mentioned ? 
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sitea, or supposed sites, of temples.* Is it then too 
rash to believe that so many structures, which we 
know to have disappeared at an early period, which 
were abandoned, which were regarded as an abomiiia» 
tion, and which tradition declares to have stood upon 
tiie sites of churches, were despoiled, for the most part, 
by the zeal of die early Christians, and their inat«- 
rials employed to the honour of the triumphant re- 
ligion? It is particularly told of Gregory IH. that 
he finished a chapel to certain martyrs m rmn».-f 
Most of the lives of the early Popes in Anastasius 
consist of little else than the building of churches. 
Those of Hadrian I., Leo m., and Gregory lY., oc- 
cupy many pt^es with the mere enumeration of their 
names.J Botii piety and economy would prompt the 
spoliatioa of the nearest ancient structures connected 
with the old superstitioD ; and the only indulgence 
shown to the pagan deities was when their baptism 
mi^t, by a little distortion, entrust their fanes to 
the protection of a similar saint. § 



• 8ee De templU gentilitium in templa diTomm mutatis, cap. ix. 
Oeoi^. Falnidi, Deaoriptia Romie ap. Gnev. Autiq. Boman., torn, iii, 
p. 463. 

t " Ckeneterhim beatoniin martTnim Jann&rii, Urbani, Tibnrtii, 
Valerisni et Maximi, et eonun teota in rulnis podta perfecit." — 
AnasUs. tn vit. Oregor. III., p. 146, torn. i. edit, oitat. We find 
Fope John III, aTtorwardB living in this cemetery, 

i See an aocoant of the rapid bnilding of cbnrchM by the Popes 
after Gregory III. in Donatus, Soma vetuM, lib. iv, cap, viii, 

{ Thus Romalas and Remiu became Coemas and Damianna. 
BomnluB, a foondiing and a warrior, and a healer of young children, 
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The more prominent symbols of the ancient religion 
would hardly be soffered to stand after the temples were 
shat. Da Barga asserts as a fact, that there were marks 
on the obelisks of their having been all overthrown with 
the exception of one, which was not dedicated to any of the 
false gods of antiquity.* However, Constantins erected 
one of these monumentsf and two were standing in the 
ninth century, if we are to credit a barbarous regjonar; 
of that period.^ Da Barga extends his praise of the 
pcmtifFs to the destruction of the theatres and circuses, 
the frequenting of which, dedicated as they were to false 
gods, Lactaotius and TcrtuUian thought equally ne&rions 
with sacrificing to Jove or Scrapis. We know that an 
attempt was made to put the Circensian games at Bome 
nnder new patronage, but that they were entirely discon- 
tinoed in the year 496, when the people declared they 
would not have Jesus Christ in the place of Mare, and the 
provision £» the festival iras distributed to the poOT.§ 



was changed for Bt. Theodore, a foundling and warrior, and also 
healer of children. Mars bad not a violent metamorphoeis to re- 
appear SB St. Maitioa ; but there ii Boma doubt of tba latter coo- 

* That of the Vatioau. See de privatomm publicorumque, &c., 
p. 1891, in looo citato. " Neque enim eiistimare poesumua ceet«roa 
obeliwwa vel teme motu Tel fulmine dejectoe esse, cum vectium et 
femmentorum Teetigia, qnibiw ev^vi sunt, adhuo extant mfinu^ 
partis lateribua qiue bfuom spectanL" 

t That DOW standing before the Loteraa. 

X ThepynHAtdof Sallnat, and tfas pyramid near St. Lorouto in 
Lnraana. The regitmary is quoted afterwards. 

S Baronins, Annal. EccIesiBS. ad an. 496, p. 606, torn, viit, edit, 
pitat. One of the obelisks of the Ckcua Maximus was lying on the 
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The same Tniter, after a diligeot study of the fathers, 
and having commenced with the contraiy opinion, is 
convioced that G-regoiy the Great was the chief instm- 
ment of thia deetraction, and notably of the Circus 
Maximus, near which he hnilt a church." The Circus, 
however, is recorded by the regionary of the ninth 
century.f The hatha, a greater ahomination, he is 
also convinced owed their deetmction to the same piety, 
and those of Diocletian and Caracalla showed in his 
time evident marks of human violence. He adds that 
there is no proof of these immense structures having 
been ruined by earthquakes, and to this it may be sub- 
joined, that when the Boman &milies of the middle 
ages had occupied the Coliseum and other ancient 
monuments, they did not take possession of the baths, 
with the exception of those of Constantino on the Quiri- 



ground wten the r^onary Victor wrote ; and it ia a very curious 
fact, as any one may see, tliough it has not been previously Temarked, 
that the " Castellttm," at the Porta San Lorenzo, naa already buried 
within a foot and a half of the spring of the arch, when that gate 
■wm made by dte Bmperor Honoriiu — a decisive proof of the early 
niin and accumulation of soil in the ancient city. 

The same remark applies to the clearing of the Porta Maggiore 
and the disooTery of the Baker's tomb, in 1838, when, says Cardinal 
WiBeman, " an excrescent bastion at the outside of (he gate was 
subjected to exciaion " (Four Popea, p. 459) — rather a singular mode 
of telling a simple fact, and sounding more like an operation on the 
human body than on stone and mortar (1856), 

* De privat«rum publicorumque, &c., p. 1889. 

t 'Rie last vestiges of the Circus Mazimus were carried away 
about the time of Paul Y, See Yeduta d^i Antichi Vestigj i^ 
Boma di Alb Giovaunili, in the plate representing those ruins. 
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niiL The last mentioiL of them in any way that cad 
make ns sappose them entire, is in the regionaiy of the 
ninth century. Their precionB materials, statues, and 
marble coatings and ccJamns, wonld natorally be carried 
away when the baths had ceased to be frequented ; bat 
some violence must have been necessary to throw down 
BO large a portion of their masses : nor could this be done 
for the Bake of grinding down their materials, which are 
(rf brick. So early as the tenth century, there were 
three churches built in the Alexandrine bathe,* whidi 
must therefore have been prsvionsly in rains. It must 
be confessed, at the same time, that the evidence against 
the ChristianB is not equally strong when applied to the 
theatres and Uieraue, as it appears to be referring to the 
temples. As the defence of Gregory ihe Great has been 
BQCcessfiilly undertaken against his principal accuser, it 
is of little moment to mention that a Monsignor Segardi, 
in a speech which he recited in the Oapitol,f in 1703, 
was bold enough to state and enf(>rc6 his bdief of all the 
charges made against the saint, none of which can be 
traced higher than nearly six c^itnries after his deatli.| 



• Roma ei ethaioa eacm. Marimelli, cap. ix. p. 167, quoted in 
Disaertagione, &c., p, 358. 
t ProBedegUArca(li,t(aii.i. p.ia6. iHssertoa., p. 287. Noto(H.) 
I Jacob. Brucker, EiBtorue oriticffi phUosopbiie, from p. 633 to 
p. 672, edit. Lips. 1768, sect. iii. de nat. et indole et modo I%i1. 
Schol. in appeodico. Do what he will, Brucker cannat trace any 
of the stories, Hie suppreasioD of maihesie, the statoe-breaking, or 
library-burning, h^her than John of Salisbury, He made a great 
mistake in calling Oregorj the master of John Diaconus, who tired 
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The diBCoaragement of mathe»is, whether it meant magio 
or profane learning in general, would be only a pre- 
BOinptiTe proof of the tastelees ignorance or credulity of 
the poutiff; and a more satis&ctory argament than the 
silence of his bic^;rapheia may be deduced from the 
belief that Gregory had but little time or means for 
the building of churches, and consequently for the 
spoliation of ancient edificea. He is not to be suspected 
of wanton violence, for the destruction of buildings is 
the subject of one of the complaints with which he 
bewails the wretchedness of the times.* A large column 
was, however, transferred in those days (608), from some 
other structure to the Forum, and dedicated to the 
murderer Fhocas. The successors of Gregory were less 
scrupnlons, it should seem, than himaett We have 
seen that Honorios I. removed the gilt tiles from the 
temples of Bomulus. Gregory UL employed nine 
columns of some ancient building for the church of 
St. Peter.t The rebuilding of the city walls by four 



two oentnriea sftarwardg, and is reproved by Tiraboschi. Storvi, 
4c., torn. iii. lib. ii. p. 99 to p. 114, edit. Venet., 1795. The Btory 
of his throwing down tlie statueR oaa oqI; be traced to Leo of Or- 
vfetto, a Domimcan writer of the 14th century. See Teetimot^ 
quoruadam veterum Boriptorom de St. Qregoiio Papa, at the end of 
tiia Yemce edition of Bt, Gregoiy'a works ; and St. Oregoriue 
UsgDUB vindicatus, by Gion Girolamo Gradenigo, in the sixteenth 
volume. 

• "Ipsa qnoque deitrui tedifioia videmus.' — EomUia in Jie- 
dJdem, lib. ii. lK>ni. vi. p. 70, torn. v. 0pp. omn.. Tenet. 1776. 

t Anastas. in Vit. St. G«g. II. 
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popes in tlie same century (eighth), Sismios, Gr^oiy II. 
and HL, and St. Adrian L, waa an nseftil but a destructiTe 
op^«tioii.* Th^ Ume-kilDS must have been supplied 
from the ancient city. It is to a presumed necessity, 
and not to saperetition, that the succeeding spoliation of 
the ancient works of art by the popes most chiefly be 
attributed ; but it will be obserred that the embelliah- 
ment of the Christian churchea was the chief motive for 
this destruction, and consequently ranks it in the class at 
present under examination. Pope Hadrian L, by the 
infinite labour of the people employed during a whole 
year, threw down an immense stmctore of Tiburtine 
stone to enlarge the church ot 8t, Maria in Cosiuedin.-f- 
Donus I. (elected in 676) had before stripped the nuu-ble 
from a large pyramid between the Vatican and the 
casde of St Angelo, vulgarly known by the name of tlie 



* " Qui et c&lcarks pro restauratione muroram jusut decoquere." 
— Anastas. invit. SUinii, p. 127., torn. i. edit, citat. He was Pope 
in 708. " Hio eiordio Pontificatua ani calcariaa decoqni jusait, et a 
Porta loncti Laoientli inchoaiu hujua oivjtatia muros reqtanrare 
decreverat, et aliquam partem hoiena emergentibua incongrnis, 
TATJisque tumultibuB, prtefwditua est," — Ihid. in vit. St. Qrtgorii II., 
who wai Pope from 714 to 731. " Hujus t«inporil)iia plurima pare 
muTonim hujnB dritatia GomaiuB restsurata saXit'^^Jbid. in vit. 
Ortgorii III., p. 145. See aiao the same in vit, 8t. HBdriani, 
p. 210. Gregory vas Pope from 731 to 740— Hadrian from 772 to 
794. 

t " Nim maximnm monnmentam de Tilieiliiw tnfo snper earn 
dependena per anni airculnm plurbnum multitudinem populi con- 
graena multommque lignorum atru<mi iucendens demolitos est." — 
— Anutas. tn int. 8t, Badriaai I., p. 214, edit, citat. ; he repeats it 
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tomb of Scipia* The Bpoil was laid on the floor of the 
(Urium of St Peter. The history of the middle ages 
cannot be supposed to have preserved ntany euch precise 
records; but the times after the return of the popes 
from Avignon are snfSciently eloquent. Paul JL-f em- 
ployed the stones of the Coliseum to build a palace. 
Siztns lY. took down a temple, Bupposed by Fomponius 
Ltetns that of Hercules, near St Maria, in Oosmedin ;| 
and the same pontiff destroyed the remains of an ancient 
bridge to make 400 cannon balls for the castle of St 
Angelo.§ He also pulled down the remaius of the 
Domidan tomb, near where the Porta del Popolo now 
stands, and employed the marble in building bastions 
near that gate. Alexander YI.| threw down the pyramid 
which Donua had stripped to make a way for his gallery 
between the Yatican and the castle of St Angelo. 
Paul HX and his nephews laboured incessantly at the 
quarry of the Coliseum. This pope applied TiimaAlf to 



* Nardiai, Roma Ant., lib. vii. cap. xiii. 

t See DoDBtus, Homa Yetus, lib. iv. cap, iz. for Paul n,, who 
TMgned from U64 to 14T0. 

t Dtmstus, &c., lib. ii. cap. xxv. 

f Stephen. Infesaors, Diar. Urb. Bom. saya this bappened in 
1484. The bridge wm called that of HoratiuH Cocles, " e le dette 
polle forono fabricabi a marmorata dov« fu finito di distniggere un 
pontc di travertino roth), tl quale 61 chiamava il ponie di Orazio 
CocIbb." SerijitOTea Rer. Italic., torn. iii. part ii. p. 1178. 

II The pyramid waa bigger than that of CeBtina, 'was mentioned 
hy Blondus, Fnlvius, and Marlianua, and ia aeen on the bronzo 
doors of St. Peter's, Nardioi, lib. Tii. cap. xiii. Alexander reigned 
from 14»0 to 1603. 
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the Theatre of ACarcellos, to the Fomm of Trajan, to a 
temple usually called of Pallas, oppoeite the temple of 
Fanstiiia, to that temple itself, to the Arch of Titus, and 
to a large mass of andeut wcork which he levelled to the 
ground in the Piazza del Fopolo,* and had not the 
excuse of piety for this wide devastation. 

Sixtus Y. carried away the remains of tlie Septizonium 
of Sevems for the service of St. Peter's, and a contem- 
porary positively mentions that he threw down certain 
Btataee still remaining in the GapitoLt The remains of 
two temples, caie near St. Lorenzo ia pane pema, and 
the other near the Porta Pia, were discovered in the 
time of ihis pope, and no sooner discovered than de- 
sljoyed. Urban TUL took off the bronze &om the 
portico of the Pantheonj to make cannon for the 
castle c^ St Angelo, and to construct the confesraonal 
of St Peter. He took away also some of tte base of 
the sepnlchre of Cecilia Metella for the fountain of 



* Yenali, Roma Modenia. Bione X. p. 353, torn. ii. Donattifi, 
lib. iv. cap. ix. Diuertazione salle rovjne, &c., p. 399. Paul III. 
b^an to reign in 1533, and died in 1549. 

t Da Borga. Commentarius de Obelisco, ap. Qnev. Antiq. Bconan. 
in loo. citat., p. 1931. He mentioned thia to the honour of Siitne, 
to whom be dedicated hie conimentar]', and be believed it an imi- 
tation of the conduct of Gregory the Great and others. " Qnonim 
pietatem, Hus V. et Siitus Y. Fontifices Max, aic imitati aunt^ ut 
eoruDV alter ex tedibus Yaticacis bujoamodi (Hnnes statiiaa alio 
funandare ct^taverat, alter e torre capitolina incrediblli Bua cum 
Uude dejici juB8erit.''~~See hie Treatise on tbe DestTOTere of Rome, 
&o., p. 1887, in loco citat. 

X See Hubeequent notice of the Fautlieon, 
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TrevL* Paul V. removed the eQtablatnre and pediment 
of a strnctnre in the Fomm of Neira for his fouDtain 
on the Janiculnin, and transported the remaining 
oolnmn of the Temple of Peace to decorate the place 
before St Maria Maggiore.f Lastly, Alexander YU. 
took down the arch commonly called " di Fortogallo " 
in order to widen the Corso.} A. little more taste and 
ingenni^ might sorely have preserved the monument 
and yet improved the modem street. The inferior 



• Eohinard, Agio Romano, p. 295, edit. 1750. Tet Gibbon gays 
he has nothing ebe to allege gainst thia pope than iibe pniiniDg 
saying, " Quod non feoenint barbari feceniDt Barbarini." — Cap. Ixxi. 
p. 424, torn xii. 

t Venuti, Roma Modema. Rione I. p. 47, torn. i. 

J The remaina of this arch are seen in Bonatua, fig. 82. He 
(lib. iii.) thought it of Dmaus, but without reaaon. See Nardini 
{lib. vi. cap. ix.). Alexander VII. was so prond of thia deatmetioa 
that he chose to record it by an iDscription, which is here given, 
hecansB it is esteemed tlie beat specimen of lapidary writing in 

Alei. Til. Pontif. Mas. 
Tiam latam feriatfe urbia hippodiomnm 
Qua inteijectis a^ificiia impeditam 
Qua procurrentibus defonnatam 
Idberam rectamqua reddidit 
PaUicre comraoditsti et omamento. 



The bas-Teliefg on the arch are now in the Capitoline palace of the 
Ootuervatori, A laiige volume haa been devoted to the labours of 
Alexander VII., with platea of some merit. It is called II hdovo 
TtiTBo 'deixb Fabbbiche bt Edifioii m PEoaPBTTiVA m Boka 
UoDBBHA soTTO iL Fblicb FoNTiFiOATO di N. 8. Fa^ Mettandro 
711, ! Date in luce da Oio. lacrnno Roui oSa Pace. The date ,is 
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clergy were, it is probable, macb more guilty than the 
pontiff, and a Tolame of no mconsidersble bulk has 
been composed by one of their own order to enmnei&te 
the pagan materialB applied to the nse of the church.* 
As long as die ancient monmneDtB were considered the 
property of that chnrch, it does not appear that any 
protection was granted to them, and a writer, who is in 
some degree an advocate tor the clergy, has been obliged 
to confess that when the ruins -were in possession of the 
modem senate and people, they were less subject to 
spoliation than in preceding periods.! The superstition 
of the clergy and the people at large prevented them 
from attribating a proportionate value to objects not 
■connected with their ecclesiastical legends; and when 
the relics of the ancient city had begun to be r^;arded 
with somewhat less indifference, Uiey seem to have been 
respectable from some pious finblel attached to their 
sites ra&er than by any antiquarian importance. Even 
the great EUxtns Quintns could not restore an obelisk 
without affixing an inscription devoted to the purposes 



" Hanmgoni, Delle Cose Gentileache e Prorane ttansporte ad Uso 
e Orn&nieiito delle Chiese ; see also Fiuravante MaTtinelli, Boma ex 
Ethnica Sacra. 

t The Abate Fea in his diasertation. 

J See the above^cited collection of designs, entitled ' Vedute degli 
Antichi Yestigj di Boina, di Alo GioTauDili,' drawn iD the lime of 
Paul V. ; every picture is enlivened by a massacre of martyrs, or a 
miracle, or a dedication of a church. The Vestal with her sieve, 
and Curtins leaping into the gnlf, are llie <Hily heathen fictions or 
facts honoured with any notice. 
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of religiooe impoBture.* The very study of the ancient 
relics is perverted, and rendered snbserrient to church 
fable. Cardinal BaromoB, for the sake of £ndJng St. 
Peter's prison at iSt. Niccolaa tn carcere, distorted the 
position of the liomaa Forum: and Nardioi himself, 
in other respects so incredulous, afOrms that there is a 
certain tradition of the coofloement of that apostle in the 
Mamertine dungeon, and of the fountain springing up 
for the baptizement of his jailer.'f' What were the 
merits of the latter pontiffB in the preaerration of tiie 
ancient &brics will be seen in another place : the above 
remarks may have served to show how &r their prede- 
cessors and the religion of which they were the chiefs 
ate to be taken into account in treating of the ruin and 
neglect of these venerable monuments. 



* ChristuQi Dominum 

Quern Augiutiu 

De Virgitte 

Nascitimun 

Tiveiu idotVTlt 

Seque deinoepa 

Dominum 

Dici vetuit 

Adoro, 



t Nardinl, lib, v. cap. zl. See a uotiee of the Temple of the 
Bwoan Piety. 
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CHAPTER X. 

C0NTIKnATIO» OF CAUSES OF DiLAPIDAnOK. 

The i^Qcy of the barbariaiu and of ihe catholic reli- 
gion is far from being an sdeqoate caose for so little 
being left of that city, which was called the epitome of 
the whole world.* It is propoeed, tlierefore, to take a 
coTBory view of the general progress of decay tuising 
&om other causes of deatmction. 

A tremendous fire in the year 700 or 703, of the city, 
had made it necessary to rebuild the greater part of 
Romcf This was undertaken by Augustus, and the 
famous eulc^um on the grandeur of his reBtorationJ 
shows what materials were a prey to the fire of Nero, 
from which only four regions escaped untouched, and 



* 'Emrop) T^E oiKoiiiUnis is an eipreBsion of AtheiiEeiiB, quoted 
ji ona of the topographers, Julius Minutulua. 
t Ooaii, Hist,, lib. vi. cap. xiv., and lib. vii, cap. ii. Ponrteen 



{ " He found it brick, be left it marble ;" or, as Dion aajs, Tijir 
P^fufv yrjuTjM irapaXa^aiv XiBlviji' vfiiv KaraKtvna. — Ui$t, Rom.^ Hb, 

Ivi. p. 829, torn, ii., edit. Hamb. 1760. What is said of Themia- 
tooles is a much finer eulogium : — -'OroriiiijtrtVTiii'iroXii'^^iij' jwffr^v 
evpiir nnx«A$-— Aristoph., Equit., t. 811 : " He made onr city full, 
having found it empty." 
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Chap. X. POPULAE TUMULTS. 361 

wliich was iatal to the most Tenerable taaes and trophies 
of the earlier ages.* We may condade from a passage 
of TacituB, that so early as the reign of Vitellius a work 
belonging to the time of the republic was a rare object-t 
The £re and ayil war which destroyed the Capitol 
during that reign, that which raged for three days and 
nights under Titus, | the oonflagration in the thirteenth 
year of Trajan which consumed a part of the Forum 
and of the golden house of Nero, § must have contributed 
to the obliteration of the ancient city; and if there 
was scarcely any reUc of repnblicati Home when Tacitus 
wrote, it may be suspected that the capital even of the 
first Cfesars had begun to disappear at an earlier period 
than is usually imagined. The temples under the 
Capitel bear witness to the falls and fires which had 
required the constant attention and repair of the 3enate,|| 
and became more common after the transfer of the seat 
of government to Constantinople. Popular tumults 



• Suelon. in vit Neronifl. Tacit. Aunal., lib. sv. cap. ixiTiii.-xli. 

f " Lntatii Catuli nomen inter tnnta Cfesarum opera usque ad 
Vitellium manBit."— fitrt., Ub. iii. cap. kxii. 

J Sueton. in vit. Titi. 

$ G. SynceUus in Chrom^., p. 347, quoted in Diesertazionc, Sec, 
p. 293. 

II D. N. Cpwitantdno . Maximo . Pio . Felid . ac . Triumphatori . 
Bemper . Angnsto . ob . amplificatam . toto . orbe . rem . publicam . 
tactis . conriiiisqiie . 8. P. Q. R. Dedicante . Anicio . Panlino . Juniore . 
C. V. Cob. ord. Pnef. urbi. S. P. Q. R. 

8. P. Q. R. ^dem . CoBCordiie . vetnatale . coUapsam . in . meli- 
orem . fadem . opera . et . cvlta . splendidiora restitnaTuiit. 

Thin iuBcription was found near the ruins under the Capitol, and 
tmuferred t^ tlie Lateran, whence it has diaappeared. 

VOL. I. B Tie 
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862 DESTECCTION OF SOMAN BTTILDINGS. Chap. X 

were tbcn more frequent and mjonous. In one which 
occiirreJ in the year 312 the Temple of Fortune was 
bomt down." The Palace of SymmachuB,t that of the 
prefect LampadinB, in 367, and it ifl probable the Baths 
of Constantine, each suffered by the same violence ; and 
an inscription which records the repair of the latter, 
informs ub also how small were the means of the senate 
and people for restoring the ancient 8tructures.t The 
destruction must not be confined to one element The 



Tbe words now remaiDiug on the Msn of the Temple with tbe 
eight colunma are 

Senatus PopuluBqne Bmaaous 

Incendio conBumptum Beatituil. 

The other temple of three columns, called Ju|iter Tonana, has the 

■ Thia was the name ^ven to them in 1817 ; but Jupiter Tosana 
is dethroned now, and authorities are dLvided lietweeii VeBpaaian and 
Titus and Saturn.— See Dr. Smith's Diet., art, Roma, p. 182, &;. 

* Annali d' Italia, ad an. 312, torn. ii. p. 312. Mnratori qaotes 
ZodmuB, lib. ii. c 13, and would make us put tbia fire to the chai^ 
of religion. 

t Amm, Mareellinua, lib. xivii. cap. iii. p. 623, edit. Lugd. Bat. 
1693. " Hie pnefectuB [Lampadii j eiagitatus est motlhua crebria, 
uno omnium maiimo cum collecta plebs infima, domum ejus prope 
Constant inianum lavacrum injeciis fadbus incendefat et mallcolls," 
&C.— Ibid. 

I Vid. Nardini, lib. iv. cap, vi. " Petronius Perpenna magnus 
Quadratianus V. C. et Inl. l^ief. Urb. Conatantinianaa thermas 
longa incuria et abolendai ciTilis vel potiua feralis cladis vastatione 
vehementer adflictoa ita ut agnitioue aui ex omni parte perdita de- 
sperationem cuuctia reparationia adfcrrent depulato ab amplisainio 
ordjne parvo aumptu quantum publicie patiebantur angustiffi ab ex- 
treme vindicavit occasu et provisione lo^ssima in priatinam facieni 
splendoremque restituit." 
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CHiP. X. EISE OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 363 

Tiber, which Angustus" cleansed, which Trajan deepened, 
and Aurelian endeavoured to restrain by a mound, -f- 
rfise not unfrequently to the walls, and terrified the 
pious cruelty of the Bomans into persecution.J The 
repeated notices of inimdation will be seen to form part 
of the melancholy annals of the declining capital ; but 
the decay of the city was hastened not only by these 
natural evils and by the violence of hostile conflicts 
within the wall8,§ but by the silent dilapidation of ancieut 
structures, both private and public, which appears to 
have been a delinquency as early as the beginning of 
tiie fourth century, and to have been prohibited after- 
wards by successive imperial laws. The removal of the 
emperors to Gonstantiuople encouraged the spoliation, 
and if it were possible to ascertain the list of all the 
ornaments of Eome which were transferred to the seat 
of empire, there might be a better justification for those 
who attribute the ruin of the old to the rise of the new 
capital II The departure of muiy of the principal 



* Sneton. in Tit. Augusti, cap. 2xx. 

t " Tiberioas extruai ripas. Vadum alvei tumentiB effodi." — 
Topiac. tn Vit. Aureliani, p. 215, Aid. edit. 1519, 

X " Tiberis a ascendit ad nuenia ; id Nilus son ascendit in airs ; 
si ccBlnm atetit, si terra movit, si fames, si lues, statim Christianos 
ad Lecmes." — Tertull. AptHog., cap. xlii. 

§ A battle was fought on the Cailinn hill tn ihe reign of Aurelian. 
— Decline imd Fail, cap. si. torn. ii. oct., p. 51, 

I " Ut Bon i:nnierito dixeria, non a barbaris. Bed prios a ConBtan- 
tiuo eversam fiiisse Bomam." — Isa. Vossii de iSatpiUudme Somte 
Veterii. ap. Onev, Antfq. Bomau., torn. it. p. 1507, p. 1616, 
cap. vii. 

B 2 
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364 DESTRUCTION OF ROMAIT BTJILDIN08. Chap. X. 

families for the banks of tlie Bosporus had emptied a 
portioa of the patrician palaces. The public structures 
we know were not entirely spared, when it was requisite 
to record the triumph of Constantine ;* and the debase- 
ment of the arts having left the Homans no otiier 
reeonrce than the application of fonner trophies to thdr 
present BOTereign, the same flattery which robbed an 
arch of Trajan may have despoiled many other mconi- 
ments to decorate the choeen city of the conqnenv. 
The laws of the codesf speak of minB and edifices in 
decay, which, we may collect from piohibiUng clauses, 
it was the custom not to restore but to pillage for tJlie 



* See notice of Arch of ConBtantiiie. 

t XI. Impp. VEtlentiaianuB et VbIhiib A A &d Sytnmachiim F. TJ. 
" Intra urbem Bomam eteniftin duUub Judicnm novum opua ia- 
tbrmet; qnotieos Berenitatia noBtne Eirbitria cessabuut: ea tamea 
iiutaurandi qon jam deformibua minia intercidiBse dicnatm' nni- 
TersiB lioentiam damuH."— Dat. viii. kalend. Jtm. Fhilippis. Sivo 
Joviano et YanoniaDO Co3a. (a.d. 364), lib. xt. tjt. 1, Codecc Theo- 
do*., edit. Maat. 1768, p. 261. The law is npMted the next year. 
The next law mentions the seizure of the granaries. By eevetal 
other laws of the code under the same title, it appears that the 
public buildings in the provinces were also falling to decay, lite 
following law speaks more strongly of the decay and the spoUatdmi 
at Rome: — 

XIX. Impp. Yalena, Qn^tiaDng, et Valenlinianiis A A A ad 6e- 
natum. Nemo pnefectorum nrUs aliramnTe jadicom, qnoa potestas 
in esceleo locat, opus aliquod novum in uibe Boma inolyta moUator, 
sed escolendis veteribus intendet animnin. Novum qnoque opni 
qni volet in urbe moliri, sua pecunia, snis opibos abmlvat^ non con- 
tractis veteribus emolumentis, non efibesis nobilium i^tM-am mb- 
structioniboe, non redivivis de publico sazia, non marmorum Arustie 
■poliatarum tedium reformatione conTulsis. Lecta in Benatu. Va~ 
lente V. et Valentinicuio. A A. Cdsb. (a.d. 376.) Bead de/ormatione, 
according to three editions, p. 269. The laws xxvii. and xdx. of 
the same title ai« to the same pnrpoee. 
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Chap, X. HKMOYAL TO CAMPUS MAKTIU8. 365 

service of new buildings. Such waa tbe disorder in the 
reign of Vatens and Valentinian that private individuals 
had seized upon the public granaries: columns and 
marbles were transported from one city to another, and 
&om one service to another. A law above referred to 
for the year 364, when quoted in the Justinian code, 
contains a singular expression not before remarked, by 
which it would appear that at an early period there was 
on old, distinct from a new Rome.* The regionaries do 
not notice the distinction, and the commentators object 
to the phrase ; but it seems very probable that the 
migration from tbe mounts to the Campns Martins had 
commenced after the repeated sack and sieges of the 
city, and the causes of decay before commemorated, had 
encumbered the ancient site with ruins. Tbe Campns 
Martins had been surrounded by the wall of Aurelian, 
and from that time it may be supposed that the vast 
fields, the groves of the Augustan mausoleum, the in- 
nomerable porticoes, the magnificent temples, the circus, 
and the theatre of that district,t were gradually displaced, 
or choked np by the descending city. As late as the 
reign of Valentinian HI. we find mention made of the 
Campns Martins as if it were still an open place.| Yet 

• Tid. Cod. Justin^ lib. riii. tit. xii. torn. ii. p. 471, edit. Got- 
ting. 1797, whidi repeats the law above, beginning " Intra urbeni 
Bomam rrtwem ri navara," and inserts " nim ex suis pecuniis hujus- 
modi opns construere voluerit," 

t See ft beautiful deecription of it in Strabo, lib. v, 
i He was kilted in the Campua Martins, according to Cassiodona 
and Tictor Tutonensia ; but Prosper, in his Chronicle, names another 
plaoe called the two Laurels. — AnnaU d" Italia, ad an. 455, torn. iii. 
p. 163. 
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366 DESTEUCTION OF KOMAH BTHLDINGS. Chap. X. 

it 18 possible that the quarter preserved the name, as at 
present, long after it had loet its original appearance 
and destination. 

It is not to be orerlooked, that in the reign of Con- 
stantioB, the arcbitectnral wonders of the city were still 
sufficient to astonish a stranger ; * that when the 
regionariee wrote nnder Valentinian,t » pompons list 
of public monumenta might still be collected for the 
admiration and confiiBion of posterity ; J that when 
Alaric took the town, the private houses contained the 
buUdings of a whole city;§ and that even afl«r tliat 
calamity the old age of Rome was more attractive than 
the youth of any other capital There was, doubtlees, 
still enough left to confer the palm upon the ancient 
metropolis, II whose ruins at this day form a striking 
contrast with the few relics of the second capital The 
stranger could not perceive what was lost ; the nativo 



• " Deinde iiitia septem montium culmina, per acclmtatcB plaui- 
tiemque posita urbiB membra coUuatraiia et Enbnrbana, quiquid 
viderat primum, id eminere ante nlia cunota sperabat," &o. 4c. — 
Amm. Marcel., lib. xri. cap. i. p. 145, Lngd. Bttt. 1693. 

t He waa elected emperor in 364, and died in 376. 

t The two regionaries, Rufua and Viotor, occupy twelve p^es, in 
double column, of tba folio Tbeaaurus of Qricviua, torn. iii. 

§ 'Oti fHUTTOc T&v fiTy&aiv oiKtui T^r 'Piu/xi)c, £; ^o-u' asravra 
fix*" '" *""'■¥> inwa iroXir aiiiifirrpos tfiiiyoTo Ix'^"- — Olympiad, ap. 
Phol. Biblioth., edit. 1653, p. 198. 

Eff 80/Mic SoTV vi\tt, iroXit S<rT*a fivpia Kii6ti. 

II Uanuel Chrysolonts made a comparison between Rome a&d 
Conetantiaople : he did not believe what he had heard of Rome, but 
found that her very ruins were a sufficient proof of her former supe- 
riority. This was in 1464, — at leaat his book has tiat date. — See 
Miueum Ilatic., p. 96, torn, i., 1724. 
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Btill flattered himself that every iDJuiy might he repaired ; 
and such was the stabihty of the larger monumeiits, that 
to the poet and conaul Ausonius, at the end of the 
fourth centnry, Rome was still the gohien, the eternal 
city.* In the panegyrics, however, of her last admirers, 
we may trace her decay. The private palaces, which 
are celebrated by Olympiodoras, have no encomiam 
from the poet who survived the ravage of Geneerick, 
and who still extols the baths of Agrippa, of Kero, and 
of Diocletian.! The care and admiration of Xheodoric 
were directed to those objects whose solidity or whose 
position protected them irom sudden dissolution, but 
which were still shaken by violence and age.j; Gas- 
aiodoruB confesses that his master, the lover of architec- 
tnre,§ the restorer of cities, could only repair decently 
the tottering remn^itB of antiquity. || He owns, also. 



quatuor, &0. Auson. Op., pp. 78, 80, edit. 

" Prima ufbea inter DiTum domiis, aur«i Roma." 

—ClarcE Urba, p. 195. 
t " Hinc ad balnea non Neroniana 

Nee qaie Agrippa dedit, vel iUe cujua 
Bustnm Dabnaticse vident Saluna:," &c. 
— Sidon. Apoll., Carmen ad Consentium, 28, written 486. Dis- 
$erta2ione, &c., p. 2Tl. 

X The Palatine had been ooeupied by the troops of Gsnseriek, the 
tlwatre of Pompey had been injured by fire, and was in decay — quid 
non Botves, O senectua, qnm tarn rabueta quaasaati ? — Caasiod. Var., 
lib. iv. Epiat. li. 

§ " Amator fabrieanim, restaurator civium." — Excerpta de Tkeod. 
aaelorit ignoti injiae Amm. Marcd. 

II " Bt noBtris temporibuB videatur antiquitaa deoendus ionovata." 
—Var. Epiat. li. lib. iv. 
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the partial abandomneDt, whilst he lam^its the impM 
decay and fall of the audent habitations.* In the in- 
terval between the encomiums of Cassiodonis and ihe 
notices which Piooopias haa left of the mirades of 
Rome,')' the aquedncts had been broken;} the themue, 
the amphitheatre, the theatres, had all been abandoned, 
and the admiiation of the liiatorian ia confined to the 
tomb of Hadrian, § to the infinite nomber of statnes, Q 
the works (^ Ffaidiaa, Lysippns, and Myron, and to t^te 
solicitade with which the Bomana preserred as mach 
aa poeaible tiie more stable edifices of their city, and 
amcmgst other objects, a venerable rdic of their Trojan 
parent.? Even these detached ornaments most have 
been much diminished during the Gothic sieges. The 



* " Facilii eat (edificiorum ruiiw inoolftrum nibBtiBotB custodia et 
db) vetustatU deooctione Teaolritur, quod homiDatn pncsentia tion 
tnstur." 

I De Bello Ootbioo, lib. t. cap. liz. 

% The population must have been much diminiahed, rince the 
Tiber wu esteemed iuBalubrious, and the welU of Borne had been 
found insufficient for the people of Rome gince tlw jear 441 a. v. c 
— See Jul. FroDtin. de Acquteduet., lib. i. ap. Qnev. Antiq. Bomaiu, 

S De Bello Ootiiioo, lib. i. cap. xni. 
I Ibid., lib. IT. cap, xziii. 

"f Oiy* Kaliro^vvTiva ^Pap^afmiurot atom, rar rt voktat iinri- 

fyi' xP^^f '"' ™<"'M'¥ '■^ f*^"Of, Kol T^ oinj/wXciirAu, tt aprnpi rm 
KtnottiliiiKn' ayrix"' "Tt piv roi nak Sva iinfitiwt tSv yivovs ikiXtam) 
JT(- iv roir Kol i) vait Atntiov, rou r^c mktas oUurrmi, xo) tis roit 
KcTroi, Biaiia wayrtkut Stnarov. TtrrBuaas if V. p. 853, edit, 1607, 
cap. sxii. of the translation. The due wdght must be (pven to these 
words 1 but the solidity of the atructure seems, after all, the ohief 
protection of the buildings. 
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Greek soMierB were not restrsined from flinging down 
tiie statues of the mole of Hadrian on the heads of their 
assailants ;* and Belisarins must have demolished not 
only snch smaller materials, but many a contiguous 
stmcton;, for his repeated rebuilding of the walls. We 
hare other decided proofs of the early desertion and 
decline of the Ceesarian city. An edict of Majorian 
specifies as a common oifence, that those who built 
houses hftd recourse to the ancient habitations, which 
could not have been dilapidated in the presence of a 
resident population, and which we know by the same 
edict to haTe been abandoned to the feeble protection of 
the laws.f The same fact is deducible from another 
prohibition, which forbade the extraction of precious 
metals from the ancient structures, a crime noticed 
before the end of the fourth century,! and one of the 
evils which the regulations of Theodoric were intended 
to prevent§ This rapine supposes a solitude. In the 



• De Belb Gothioo, lib, i. cap, xxii. The Fstui was found when 
Urban Till, cleansed the ditch of the castle. 

t Majorian reigoed from 457 to 461, "Aatiqaanim tedium di»- 
sipatui Bpeciosa constructio ; et ut aliquid reparatuT, magna dini- 
untur. Hinc jam occaaio nasoitur ut etiam unuBquisque privatnm 
sadificimn couBtniens, per gratiam judicum .... prtesumere de pnb- 
liois locis necMaaria, et tiansferre non dubitet." This is quoted in 
the Decline and Fall, &c., cap. xxivi, p. 175, vol. vi. oct. note 3. 

Z In 867 Ijampadius, the pnefect, took all the lead, and iron, and 
brass, BO collected, without any remuneratioii to the plimdeiera.— 
Amm. Harcellini, lib. xxvil. cap. iii. p. 624, edit, 1693. 

j Pneterea non minimam pondus, et quod fadllimum direptioni 
est mollissimum plumbum de ornata mteninm lefenmtuT esse sub- 
lata. — Variar. £!pitl., lib. iii. cap. sszi. p. 50, edit. 1679. 
E 3 
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gul»eqneat periods of distzess, vhea every precious 
object bad been remoTed from above ground, ihe pluo- 
dorers searched for Bubterranean treasures, and Ua9 vf 
the lead of the condaits.* The mere necesahiee of 
existence became the only care of a wretched popolstion, 
from whom it would be unreasonalde to expect either 
taste or attachment to the trophies of their former 
grandeur. That many of the wot^ of scolpture fell 
where they stood, has been proved by the spots where 
they were fonnd, after oentories of neglect The same 
indifference which allowed the baths of Titus to be 
gradually buried beneath the aoii, prevented the Laoco<Hi 
&om being removed &om the niche which it originally 
adomedf The Toro, the Hercoles, the Mora, the 
CaUipygian Tenus, were aU found in tiie baths of 
Caracalla, of which most probably they had been the 
ornaments. 

The condition of the Btnaans may account for theit 
neglect of monuments, which the elements themselves 
con^ired to destroy. An earthquake shook &e iFcmun 
of Foace for seven days in the year 408 ; X but such 



■ " Bt confeBtim oentenarium itliid, quod ex eadem forma in atrio 
ecolcBMB B«*ti Petri decuirebat, dnm per nimiam n^leotua incnrism 
pluiiibTiin ipsiuH centanarii furtim jam plurima ex parte erinde ab- 
latum fuisset." — Anaataa. in Vit. 8, Eadriani I. Hs is Ulking of 
the repair of the aqueduct and pipe of the Acqua Sabbatina. 

t Pliny {Nai. Bia., lib, ixivi.) says, the Laocoon waa in the 
house of the Emperor TituB. " , , , , Laocoonto qui est in Tlti Im- 
peratoris domo." Thej shov the red cellular niche in the baths or 
palace of Titns, in which tiiis group is said to iiave been found. 

X " Romie in foro pacis per dies Eeplem terra mugitum dedit." — 
Marcellini Comitis, Chronic, ap, Sirmond., torn, ii p. 274. It may 
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were the convulsions of natore in the succeeding cen- 
tury that Grregory the Great • naturally supposed the 
evils of which he had himself been witness to be the 
principal cause of the ruin around him. To these 
earthquakes, tempests, and inundations, he attributed 
not only the depopulation of the city but the tall of 
her dwellings, the erunhling of her homg.-\ The rise 
(^ the Tiber is specified as having overthrown many 
of tiie ancient edifices.^ Pestilence and famine within 
the widls, and the Lombards without, had reduced her 
to a wilderness, and it is to be believed that the popula- 
tion shrunk at that period from many spots never after- 
wards inhabited. An important notice, hitherto never 



be too BtrODg an iaterptetatioii to call this bellowing an e&rtb- 

QUftko. 

• St. Gregory, in hia Dialc^iiBs, lib. ii. cap. it., reports and oon- 
finns a prophecy of Bt. Benedict : — " Cui vir Dei respondit ; Soma 
gentibtu non exterminabitwr, ted tempexlatibua corutcii, iurbinibua, 
ac teTr(B motu fatigata maroacet in aemet ipaa, Cnjus prophetJte 
mysteria nobia jam facta aunt Ince ckriora, qui in hac nrbe dissoluta 
nuenio, eveniaa domoa, deetructas cccleaias turbine cemlmuB ; ejnsque 
tedificia longo lenio Uasata quia ruinia crebrescentibus prosternantiir 
videmus." The reader may recollect how Qibbon baa disposed of 
the prophecy. 

t " Quid autem ista do bomimbas dicimus cum ruinie crebres- 
centibiu ipea quoque deatrui Eodifida videoras .... quia poatquam 
defecerant homines, etiam parietee codunt .... ossa ergo excocta 
Rmt, vaona ardet Soma." — 18 HomiL in Ezetdiiel., lib. ii. bom. vi. 
p. 70 ; torn, v, opp. omn. YeneL 17T6. This was in 592. 

X " Taata innndatioae liberie flavins alvenm suum egressuH est 
Untnmqne exorevit, nt ejus imd& per mnros nrbia influ^re aique in 
ea maximam partim leE^onis occapavit ita nt plurima ontiqaarum 
ndium nucnia dejlceret." — St. Qregor., Vita per Paul. Diaeon., 
torn. IV. p. 253, opp. 8, Qrog. See also Paul. Diaeon. de gatu 
Langob,, lit), iii. cap. xxiiL, for the ptiHt inguinaria. 
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cited for the same purpose, informs ns that, at the 
aeoond siege of Bome hy Totila, tHere was so mach 
cuItiTated land wiUiin Uie walls that Di<^nes, the 
governor, thought the com he had sown would be 
sufficient to supply the garrison and citizens in a pro- 
tracted defence.* The district of the Fonim, how- 
ever, had not jet become a soUtDde. A column, erected 
to the emperor Fhocas, is an evidence that the ancient 
gronud-plan had not been bmied in the year 608 ; 
and the same may be said of the Foram of Trajan, 
upm evidence not quite so piedse-f The accreticui 
of soil in the valleys, and even the mounts <^ Eome, 
could not have taken place under the foot of a popo- 
lation which was never entirely lost, and it is only 
from the total desertion of these buried sitee that 
we most date tlie formation of the present level | 



* Procop. Ae Bello Grothioo, lib. iii. cap. szxvi. Nardini, lib. i. 
cap. viii., bas made the remark, but with anotiher object, in treating 
of the walls. 

t The biographers of St. Grefcory meDdoa the Fomm. " Idem 
vero perfectissiraua et aoceptabilie Deo eaoerdos, com quadam die 
per forum. Trajani, quod opere magnifico constat eeae eitniotum 
procederat." — Paul. Diacon,, in loc. dt., p. 262. " Quod Gregoiin* 
per fbrniD Trajani, quod ipse quondam pulcherrimiB lediGdia veoug- 
tabal," &C,— Joan. Dia«on., in Ico. oit., p. 305. Paul Wamefrid wa) 
a Lombard of Forli, and taken prisoner bj Charlemagne ; the othv 
deacon wrote in 872. Vid, de I'riplici 8. Gregorii magni Vit», fa 
loc. cit, p. 246. 

X GibboQ, cap. Ixxi. p. 405, Una. xii., singularly gives Addiecm 
the merit of a discovery, which any cae who had seen a |Hctare of 
the half-bnried ruins under the Capitol, and the hole in which the 
oolumn of Trajan was souk, might, and must^ have anticipated. 
Yet the soil had bean raised considerablj, as before remarked, at the 
Porta St. Lorenzo, io the time of Honwiu'. 
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It appears that, in 825, there were withia Borne iteelf 
cnltiTated lands of considerable extent," The cou- 
tignity of the immense ancient fabrics, wheD once in 
decay, most have been dangerous during esrthquakea, 
which might shake them down; or in innndatious, 
when the water might be confined and prevented from 
retiring by the walls of buildings og larffe as provinceg.f 
Such open spots as were decorated by single monu- 
ments were likely to be first overwhdmed by the de- 
posit left by the water and collected round those mo- 
numents On this account the Forums, and even 
the Palatine, although an eminence, being crowded 
with structures, appear to have been buried deeper 
than the other quarters under the deposit of the river 
and the materials of the crumbling edifices. The latter 
accumulation must be ti^en into the account when it 
is recollected that the broken pottery of the old city 



• The monastery of Farfa in 825 obtMned from the Emperor 
Loth&ire I. the coofiirofttioii of a grant of Pope Eugenius of two 
fdrms. " De duabua maasia juris monasterii Ssnotte Bibianie, quod 
eat poeitum infra nobiiiaaimam urbem itomaoam, yel qUK ad eafidem 
massas pertinere digaoadtur, quarum una FompejaDa, et alia Balagai 
nuncnpata." — Chronicon Farfmae, ap. Script. Her, Italic., torn, ii, 
par. ii. p, 383, edit, 1727. We know 8. Bibiana to have been in 
Rome. Muratori says, " Dalla Cbronica Farfensa approndiamo, 
ttvere Papa Eugenio donate al monastero di Farfa due maase, appel- 
late 1' una Pompeiana, e I' altra Bal^ai, poste iti/ra nobiliuimam 
Urbem Somanam ; il ohe ci Se. conoacere, che entro Eonia Bteasa si 
tmvavano de' Buoni Poderi ooltivabili."— jlnnaii tf Italia, ad an. 
826, torn. ir. p. 533. Perhaps his tiaoslation end conclusion are 
ratiier UoentiooB. 

t " Lavscra in modum provinciarum stnicta " astomshed Con- 
Btantius.— Amm. Marcell., lib. xri. cap. x. 
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has, at aome nnkDown period,* been anfficieiit to foxm 
s nuNiQt 150 pacea higli and 500 paces in lei^;th. 
The population waa too languid to dig away the 6b- 
Btmctions, and employed tlieir remaining Btrength in 
traoaporting Uie smaller materials to the more mo- 
dem and secore quarter of the town. 

It is impoBsttile to aadgn a precise date to the total 
desertion of the greater portion of the aniaent site; 
bat the calamities of the seTenth and ei^th oentmies 
moat hare contributed to, if they did not complete, the 
change. A soarci^-t' in the year 604, a violent eartli- 
qoakel a few years afterwards, a pestilence g in or 
about the year 678, fire tremendouB inundationa of 



* De eo perpetanm kpnd anUqaoa lil^ttiiim. — ^Don&ti Bern. Vet^ 
lib. iii. cap. ziii. The most reaconftble account of the Testaoeaa 
Mount seemB to be that of Ludns Paunns, lib. iii. cap. iii. de AuU- 
qnit Urbis Ihana, ap. SaUengre, torn. 1. p. 248. There was a college 
of potten established by Numa. The vicinity of the water mads 
them fix themsetvea in the meadow on the \mtk» of the liber. It 
was strictly forbidden to fling any obstructions into the river. The 
mound rose by degrees, and therefore uimoticed. It is strange, 
however, that the regiooaries should not mentJon it. 

■\ " Eoque tempore fuit fames in civitate Romana graodis." — 
Anastaa., i» Vit, Sabintani, p. 13i. 

t " Eodcm tempore foetus est term mot^is magnns mense Au- 
gosti indictione undecima." — Ibid., tn Vit. 3. Deuededit. He was 
pope from 614 to 617. 

J " Similiter mortalitas major, atque gravissims subsecnta est 
meuse suprascripto, Julio, Augusto, et Septemb. in nibe Boma, 
qiialis nee temporibus aliorum Pontificum esse memoratur." — Dad., 
in Vit. S. Agathoii., p. 143. Paul. Diaconua says, " Tantaque foit 
multitudo morientium ut etiam parentea cum filiis, atque fiaties 
cum sororibus apud urbem Romam ad sepulchra deducereutur."— 
Pe Qtttit Langob., lib. vi. cap. v. 
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the Tiber* &om 680 to 797, a second famind in the 
poadficate of Pope ConBtaatiiie,-f- which coottnued fw 
Bix-and-thirty moDth^ a pestilence in the last year of 
the seventh century, and the assault of the Lombards 
for three mouths under Astolphua in 755, — these are 
the events which compose the Bomaa history of this 
unhappy period. 

The fabrics of the old town could receive no pro- 
tection but firom their solidity. The law&l sovereigns 



• In 685, 715, 717, 791, 797. Of that in 717 it is mentioned, 
** Per dies autem laptem aqoa Bomam t«nebat perversom.'' — ADa»> 
tas., m Vit. 8. Origor^ ii, p. 155. Paul. DiaoonuH tolla, " His 
diebus TiberiH fluvins ita inundavit, nt alveun) Buum egresius mnltA 
Romaiue fecerit ezitia civitati ; ita ut in via Lata ad iinam et eennt- 
Staturom eicrescerat, atque a porta 8. Petri usque ad Pontem Mil' 
viuin acqiue se dietendenlcB conjungerent." — J>e Oeili$ Limgob., lib. 
▼i. cap. xxxvi. From the meatioa mads of the (^>rBo being damaged, 
the deeoent of the city into the Campus Hartitu seems to be proved. 
At the same time the English inundated Bome. — Ibid., cap. xxxvii. 

The inundation of 791 toK down the Flaminian gate, and carried 
it as far as the arch called Tres Facicell^ (the Areas Portogalli), and 
rose to the height of two men. " Per triduum ipsnm flumen, qnasi 
per alveum, per dvitatem currebst." — Anastas,, vn Vit. 8. Eadnani, 
p. 194. The river kept the citj under water for many days, and 8. 
Hadrian was obliged to send provisions in boats to those living in 
the Via Lata, " per navioolas morantibus Via Lata dbos advexit." 

The inundation in 797 is not in Anastasiug, where Fea (Dinerta' 
uione, p, 309) finds it, but is in the Index Vetostissimus Ducam 
Spoletonatonim et Abbetuia Farfensium.— .<ij). Script. Ber. Ilal., 
tola. ii. par. ii. p. 295. " dccxoth. Inundatio aqtue fit Romte in 
Via Lata ad duaa staturaa." It may be suspected that, as both rose 
to the height of two men, Uiere is some oonfoaion, and that they 
wa« the same. 

t Constantine was elected in 708. " Vii valde mitissimus, cujui 
temporibus in urbe Roma fiunes facta est ms^na per annoe tres." — 
Anastas., in Vit. OoTUlant,, p. 152. There seems a full stop wanting 
alter mitittimui ; his misfortonea follow his virtoes too quickly. 
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had degraded tlie capital of the world to the head of 
a duchy, and the only visit which an emperor of ihe 
east deigned to make to Borne was not to protect bnt 
to desptnl her of all her valuable omamentB.* The 
recorded plunder of Constans has a£Sxed to that re- 
creant name a greats share in the rain of Bome thftn 
the concurrence of other calamities will allow: hia 
robbery was confined to the bronze tiles of the Pan- 
theon, and to whateoever quantity of the precious 
metals conld be collected in a residence of twelve 
dayg.'t' He had the gleanings of Genserick, bnt he 
still left the bronze of the portico to be ploudered 
by Urban YHI^ and many other metallic decora>- 
tions, to be melted into bells for the churches in 
the subsequent rise of the modem town, and for other 
pious uses of the Popes.} 



* " Omnia qiue erant in sre ad ornomeutum dvitatjs depoanit, 
■ed et ecclesiam beatte Mbtub ad maityrea, qiue de tegnlis wreia erat 
oooperta, digoopemit." — Anaatas., in Vil. 8t. Vitidiani, torn. i. p. 106. 

t " Sed manena Bonus dies duodecim omnia qtm fuerint autd- 
quituB ioBtdtuta ex cere in onwmentum nrbis abgtnlit ; in tantnm ut 
etJam liasilicam Beatn Marin qute antea Pantheon vocata fuerat 
(vocatiataT) .... discooperiret." — Panl, Diaconi Ite Oatis Laiigo- 
hard. lib. v. cap. li. Fabriciua says that ConatacB took away more 
in seven dajs than all the barbariana had done in 258 jears. — De^ 
teriptio Banue, cap. ii. 

X Tha Abate Pea (Daiertwtione, p. 407 et seq.) allows that what- 
ever was aaved was saved by mirwie, and probably because buried 
under wme heavy ruin, sa the gilded Hercnles, the Wolf, the BeWe- 
dere Pine. The bronze doors of Cosmaa and Dsmianns were saved 
because they belonged to a church ; those of St. Hadrian were carrad 
away to the Lateran. I'here was a statue of bronze, a bull, is the 
Forum Boarium in the time of Blondus. " A foro Boario ubi tereniu 
taurum aspicimug." — Soma Inst,, hb, i. fo. 10. 
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The period of the exarchate and of the Lombard 
dcminatioD is that of the lowest distrese of Bome.* The 
moit diligent inqaiiy has heeii unable to discover who 
were her acknowledged masters, or what was the form 
of her domestic govemment.-t' Subsequently to the 
oztiDction of the exarchate by AstolphuB in 752 she 
had been abandoned^ but was never formally resigned 
by the Greek Ceeears. After Gregory IL in 728 ^ 
729, and Gregory IH in 741, had solicited the aid 
of Charles Martel against the IjombardB,^ and against 
tie iconoclast tyrwita of Constantinople, it might be 
thought that the supremacy of the Greek empire had 
ceased to be recognised. Yet a certain respect, at 
least, for the successors of Coustantine, not only from 



* " Ipsa nTbium re^a Boma, qnamdia Langobardorum Begnnm 
T^oit, aummis calamitatiboB exagitata, atque in pejus niens ez an- 
tiqao ' splendore deddebat," — Antiq, Med, ^vi, torn. ii. p. 148, 
Dissertatio 21. 

f Annali d' Italia, torn. tv. p. 304, 

t Ibid., p. 281. 286. 

Gibbon has observed that " &e Qreek writers are apt to confonnd 
the timeii and actions of Gregory II. and HI." (cap. zlix. p. 132, 
note 20, vol. is. octavo), and by some accident tie following extra- 
ordinary error haa been left in his taxt. " In his distress the flrst 
Gr^ory bad implored the aid of the hero of the age — of Charles 
Martel" (cap. xUx. p. 147, vol. iz. octavo). The first Gregory had 
been dead more than a centary. The bistorian oould bardly mean 
the first of the 2nd and 3rd, which wonld be too equivocal an ex- 
pression ; besides which, there was but a letter written, and there 
are some doubts as to the embassy of Gregory II. U> Charles Hartel ; 
aod the dedded, perhaps repeated, supplication to him was tttaa 
Gregory III. (Sec Unratori, torn. iv. p. 2S6, ad an. 741.) Nor 
does the mistake look like an error of the press, to be read, " Gregory 
had first implored," &c., nnce the application to Pepin was made by 
Stephen II. 
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tile Bomans bat from their new patricianB, Pepin and 
Cliarles of Fnutce, may be shown to have endured 
within two yeais of the coronation of the latter hero,* 
in the year 800. It is certain, however, that about 
this period the Bomans had recurred to the memory 
of their former institntious, and had compoeed a cor- 
porati<m of uncertain form and number, advised rather 
than oonunanded by the Pope, who had silently nsurped 
the Boverei^ title of our Lord, By this senate or this 
spiritual master had the Byzartiine title of Consul or 
Patrician been offered to Charles Martel and conferred 
on Pepin. A letter is still preserved &om the SemcOe 
and People to Pepin, Patrician of the Bomans^f and 
the reply of the Frank monarch, recommending a defer- 
ence to their bishop, Paul L, must imply that the do- 
mestic sovereignty was divided between the pastor and 
the community at large. This mixed goremment, 
which must have sometimes assumed the appearance 
c^ anarchy, and at others degenerated into despotism, 
was contemphtted with horror by those who recalled 



* " Tiene a fortificarBi U conghiettura proposte di sopra, adb cbe 
dnrava tuttaria in Boma il riapetbi all' Imperador Gieco, ed era 
qnivi riooDosduta la sua autorita." — Annali d" Italia, ad an. 798, 
torn. iv. p. 492. Gr^ory III. ia nsually called tlie first of the inde- 
pendent popea, but he certainly acknowledged tlie superiority of 
Eutychiua, eukrch of Raveima, to whom, as Anastasius tells oh, he 
applied for permiaaion to use Biz columna of some structure for St. 
Peter's church. 

t The thirty-aixth letter of the Codex Carolinua, " acritta da 
tutto il aenato e dalla generalitii del Fopolo Homano al re Fippino 
Fatrizio de' Btanani."— See Annaii tT ItaOa, ad an. 763, tom.iv. 
p. 331. 
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the lawful imperial Bway of the Ceesars, * and eit&er 
to tiie people or the popes was applied the opprobrioos 
regret that Eome was subject to tke slaves of slaves and 
to a barbaioafl populace drawn together &oui all the 
comers of the earth. The twelfth line of the following 
TeiBes 16 the same read backwards as forwards, and ia 
quoted &om Sidonios Apollinaris to denote the retro- 
grade fortune of Kome : " e doYetfe," says Muratori, 
" una volta parere qualche meravigliosa cosa : " — 

" NoUlibiis fueras quondam constructa patronis 

Subdita nunc serru. Heu male Boma rnia 
DeBeruere tni tanto te tempore reges : 

Cewit et ad Gnecoa nomen hoaoaque tuum 
In te nobilium rectonim nemo rBmansit, 

Ingennique tui rura Pelasga colunt, 
Tnlgus ab extremiB distractum partlbua orbis, 

Servoram seiri nunc tibi aunt domini. 
ConatantinopolJB florans nova Roma rooatur, 

Mffioibua et muria Roma vetusta cadia. 
Hoc cantons prisco pnedixit cannine vatea, 

Soma tibi tubito molibitt ibit araor. 
Non ai te Petri meritum Paulique foveret, 

Tempore jam lungo Roma misella fores. 
Mancipibna aubjeota jaoena macnlaria iniquiB, 

Inclyta qnn fueraa uolnlitate uiteus." \ 



* St. Gregory hiouelf made tbe distinction between the repub- 
lican Bul^ecta of an emptmyr and tbe slaves of a leing. " Boo 
namque inter reges gentium et leipublicn Imperatores distat, quod 
reges gentium, domini aervormn sunt, Imperatores vero Beipublioee 
domini Uberorom." — Lib. ziii. Spist. xzzi. 

t See Antiq. Med. M-<ri, edit. 1739, torn. u. p. 148, 149, Dia- 
aertat. zzi, Mnraloii warns us not to tbink that the wrwrum teni 
alludes to the popes. The title maj-not yet have been used, but to 
whom do tbe words allude? The phrase is ungnlar, and baa been 
applied to only one character of antiquity, to Sextos Pompey: 
" Libertorum snoram liherbu, Krvorumqw urmu," — Yell, Fater- 
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A boasted desoendant of Camillas was stQI left at the 
b^;iimmg of the fifth oentniy ; * but the anbnown au- 
thor of the above complaint would lead ub to believe 
that the last relics of the Boman race had in his time 
disappeared. 

When Uie history of the pontic becomes all the 
hiatrar^ of Borne, ve find each moment of peace and 
prosperitr employed in reboilding the walls, in bam- 
ing lime, in constnicttng churches and shrinea of 
martyrs, the materials of which mnet, it is evident, 
have been supplied from the deserted ruins. The re- 
pair of former damages, and the increaong population 
after the establislmient of the Carlovingian princes, aug- 
mented the application to tiie same common qnany. 
The reconstruction of an aqueduct to convey the acqua 
Vergim to the Vatican by Hadrian I., at the end of 
the eighth century, seems to prove that the Campns 
Hartios and tlie quarter about St Peter's were then 
chiefly inhabited-f The altar of the apostles bad gar 
thered round it a crowd of votaries who became settlers, 
and for whose protection Leo IV. % surrounded with a 



enl., Bi»t., lib. U. Mp, IxEiii, The tlare of sUvea had b«<xime the 
king of kjngfi, when a dedicatoi to Sixttis Qnintna told him 
" Ingentes n facta decent iugentia i^es 
Te legnm regem, Sixte, qnis esse n^et." 
— Da Barga, Comm. dt Ohelitco, ap. Ortev., torn, iv, p. 1931. 

* St. Jerome had a female correspondeat who was a descendant 
(^ Camillus ; and 8t. Gregory was 
Gordiaos. — See Bajle'a Dictumary, t 

t Anaalas. in Vit. Had., p. 189. 

j He was pope from 84T to 865. 
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wall the suburb of the Vatican. Bespect for the mother 
of the churches, and the supposed scene of the baptism 
<^ Constantine, had preserved the inhabitants in the 
other extremity near the Lateran,* and the greater 
was the population at these opposite points the more 
complete most have been the desertion of many inter- 
mediate C|narter8 within the vast circuit of the walls. 
It has been already observed that some of these spots 
had become cultivatdd lands in the beginning of the 
ninth century. 

The edifices of old Rome are lost for more than two 
handred years, but reappear in a regionary of the 
eighth or ninth century, who might make ns suspect 
that the abandonment had not yet reached the Forum. 
His notice includes the following monuments, which 
he divides amon^ the regions ailer the example of 
former itineraries : t Ae Thermse of Alexander, of 
Commodus, of Trajan, of Sallust, with his pyramid, of 
Diocletian, of Constantine, and some baths near St. 
SUvestro in capite, a temple of Minerva, the temple 



* Another aquedoct, the Claudiui, was repured tot the service 
of the Lateran, The Uarcian water w«8 also again brought to 
Rome by Hadrian I. It Beems tbat these streamH and the Acqna 
Trajana had been before partially recoyered, it is uncertain by whom, 
and bad again Tallen into decay. 

t See Bianchini's edition of the Lives of the Popes. Opusculnm 
XV. prolegomenA ad Vitas Roman. Fontificnm, tom. ii. p. cxxiL 
Biant^ni ^Is him a regionary of the eighth or ninth century. The 
date 876 has been assigned to bim. — See Dinertmtme *u& .Somne, 
&c., p. 326. 
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of Jupiter,* the Bomau Forum, the Fomm of Trajan, 
the three Circuses, MaximuB, FlamiiiiuB, and Agoualiei, 
the Arch of DrusuB called reeordatioms, the Arch of 
SeveroB, that of Titns and Vespasian, and of Oration, 
Theodosiua, and Valentinian, the Flavian Amphidieatre, 
that called Caatrense, the Capitol, the Septdzonium of 
SereruB, a palace of Nero, another attribnted to Fontins 
FOate, and a third near 8anta Croce in Chruaaierame, 
the Theatres of Fompey and of MarcelluB, the Pantheon, 
the Mica Aoiea, the Antonine and Trajan Columns, a 
Nymphieum, an obelisk near S. Lorenzo in iMeina, the 
Hcnses of the Baths of Constantine, the Horse of Con- 
stantine, the elephant called Herbarium, a statue of 
the Tiber, sereral aqueducts, and nameless porticoes. 
It 18 worth while to observe how many of these mona- 
ments have been partially preserved up to this day, 
so that one might suspect that those of a slighter con- 
struction had already yielded to violence and time, 
and those only had remained which were to be the 
wonder, perhaps, of many ikougtmd years. It is im- 
possible to determine in what state were these monu- 
mentB, although they might be supposed entire from 
the epithet broken being apphed to the aquednctB."f- 
At the same time we know that the Theatre of Pompey 
had been in decay three hundred years before, and 



' BianchiDi calls thia the temple of the Capitoline Jupiter without 
giviog Kay reason. 

t The aqueducts ars called Forma, a name which Cassiodu'iu 
givei theni. Variar., lib. Tii., Fonn vi. fran. i. p. 18, 
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tiiat the Thenuee had been altogether disused for the 
same period, and must therefore have been in ruins.* 
The Baths of Sallnst were, it may be thought, partially 
destroyed when the fire of Alarie ■was fatal to his pakca , 
It is probable that many of the above objects served 
merely as land-marks amongst the many churches which 
form the chief menwrabilia of this eccleaiasticd pilgrim, 
who adorns the twelfth region with the head of St John 
the Baptist In the same manner the Forum of Trajan 
is noted by two authors of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, although it must have been in ndns previous 
to either of those date8.-|' 



* We find mention of baths in the lives of the popes, as ia that 
of St. Hadrian, " In batueia LateraneDBibna ; " bnt the Thermie bad 
never been frequented since the aega of Vitiges. Tbe total change 
of manners in modern Roma baa left it without a single bath open 
to tbe public ; nor is this a nsual commodity in private houBea, 

t Benedicti Beati Petri Canonici, liber PoUicitus, ad Ghiidonem 
de Castello, written, aays Mabilloo, ante annum Mcsmi. quo Guide 
iato ad pontificatuB asaumptus est, dictus Celestinua 11. See Ordo 
Bomanus KI. ap. Mabill. Museum Italicum, tom.. ii. p. 118, edit. 
Paris, 1724. 

See Liber deMirabilibnsRomie ap.MontFaucon. Diariiunltalicnm, 
cap. XX. p. 283 to p. 301, edit. Paris, 1702. 

In the year 1162 there was & church with gardens and honses, 
called St. Niccolo alia Coloana Trajana. (DiMertoiione niSeStmine, 
p. 35S.) Flavins Blondna, without mentioning his authority, says 
that Symmachus I. built two churches there. Bymmachua was 
Pope in 500, " In ejus fori eicelsis mirabilihusqne minis Sym- 
machus primus Papa ecclesias 8. BasiUi et item S. Silvestri et 
Martiui extruiit."— Bom. instaurata, lib. ii, fo. 88, «dit. Taurin. 
1527. 
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CHAPTER XL 

CONTDnJATIOH OF CaUBEB OF. DILAPIDATION. 

The riBing importance of the new city accelerated the 
rain of the old. From Uie time th&t Borne again be- 
came worth a contest, we find her citizens is arms, 
sometimes against each other, sometimes against the 
pretendere to the imperial crown. The spirit of fend- 
alism had distracted her inhabitants. Adalbert and 
Lamb^ the Dnkee <^ Tuscany and Spoleto, w«e 
inrited to inflame the ciril ftiries,* and in the begin- 
ning of the tenth centuty, Alberic, Marquis of Came^ 
rino, had obtained the dominion of Rome, and the hand 
of the famous Marozia.t The expulsion of Hugo, Hug 
of Burgundy and Italy, the last of the three husbands 
of that " most noble patrician," I^ Alberic the son of 
the first, and the repeated assaults of the city by the 
expelled tyrant, are not to be foigotten amongst the 
causes of dilapidati<HL{ The assumption of the im- 



* A.D. 878, aocprding to &« Annali i1' Italia. 

t A.V. 910 to 926. 

X Hnrotori calls MorozU " Nobilusima Fetrida Bomano," and 
appears to disbelieve a port of the " laideESe e maldicense ** charged 
to her by Luitprand, the Tepository of all the pasquinades and de- 
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perial crown by the first Otho, in. 962, and the revolts 
of the Eoman capt^us, or patncianB, with that of 
Crescentius, against Otho the Second and Third,* had 
renewed the wars in the heart of the city, and it is 
probable had converted many of the larger structores 
into mind or Btrongholds. 

The next appearance of the monnmentB is when tliey 
had become the fortresses of the new nobility, settled at 
Borne since the restoration of the empire of the west-t 



(amatory libels of the times.— ^nnct^i (fJlalia, ad an, 911, torn, v., 
p. 267. MarozU had one loTer a Poi«, Sei^us III. ; and her 
Bon by him, or more probably by her firet husband, Alberio, was 
John XI., Pope from 931 to 935. Ouido, her second husband, 
Duie or Marquis of Tuscany, was master of Home from 925 to 929 ; 
and Hugo, her tbiid husband, from 929 to 932. Alberic, her son, 
reiipted as patrician and consul from 932 to 954 ; beat away Hugo 
from Home in 932, in 936, aai perhaps 941, and although he had 
married the king's daaght«r, contribut«d to his expulsion from Italy 
in 946. His son Octavian reigned as patrician, or as Pope John Xi]., 
until 962. 

* Bomani capitanei patriciatus sibi tjrannidem viivlicavere. — See 
Bomnald Balem. Chronic. Muratori. annali, torn, v., p. 480, ad an. 
987. The RoraauB revolted in 974, 987, 995, 996. Crescentius 
stood a siege against Otho 111., and was beheaded in 998 ; and 
another revolt took place in 1001, at the coronation of Conrad IT. 
In 1027, the Germans and Komans again fought in the city. 

t The Frangipani, the Orsini, the Colonni, were certainly foreign, 
and perhaps German funilies, although they all pretended a Roman 
descent. The first when reduced, in the beginning of the seventh 
century, to Mario, a poor knight, Signer of Kami, published their 
tree to identify their family with that of Gregory the Great, " del 
quale si prova il prindpio e il fine ma vi i una largnra di 200 
anni in mezzo." — See Belaiion di Soma dei Aimaden, p. 139, edit. 
1672, which may be consulted for some short but singular notices 
respecting the Roman families. 
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Some of these motLiuneiits were perhaps entire, but it is 
eridflot that some t^ them were in rains when they first 
served for dwellings or forts : such most hare been the 
case with the tiieatres ctf MarceUns and of Pompey. 
How they came into the hands of their oocupieis, 
whether by grant of the Popes, or by seisnre, or by 
vacancy, is nnkuown ; one instance has reached as in 
which Stephen, son of Hildebrand, consul of Borne in 
975, gave to the monks o£ 6t Gregory on the Cnlian 
mount, an ancient edifice called the Septem aoUa minor, 
near the Septizoniom of Sevems, not to keep, hut to 
pall dotcn.* The character cJ those to whom the pre- 
sent was made, and the purpose for which it was 
granted, will accoont for the ruin of the ancient fabrics 
in that period. The monks were afterwards joint 
owners of the ColiBenm,t and the colnmns of Trajan 
and Marcus Aiirelins were put in the possession of re- 
ligions commnniti^ who abandoned them to total 
neglectj Whatever were the means by which they 



* Hittarell), Anntdi Camaldoleu, torn. i. Append, num. xli. Coll. 
96, " Donatio templi de Septem goliis tniuoria facta a StephuiD 
filio quondam Ildebrandi coDsulii et ducU eidem Jobanni abbali. 
Id eat illud meum templum, quod Beptem aolia miuor didtnr, ut ab 
bac die veatne sit potealati et voluntati pro tnitione turns Testne 
quiE Beptem aolia major dicitur ad degtmendam et sumptus dejoi- 
mendum quantum vobis placuerit." — p. 96, edit. 1755. 

+ See notice of the Coliaeum, 

X TliG Aurelian column vbs made over to St. Silveatro in eaptU, 
and a singular inacription is to this day seen under the porch of that 
church, in which those who should alienate the colunm, and the 
oSeriugB, are excommunicated by the aathority of the bishops and 
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obtained possession, the Oreini, in the Xlth and Xllth 
csDtnries, had occupied the mole of Hadrian, and the 
theatre of Pompey ; the Colonua, the Mamoleum of 
Augustus, and the baths of Constantine. The Ccaiti 
were in the Quirinal. The Frangipani had the Coli- 
seom and the Septizonium of Severua, and the Janns of 
the Porum Boarinm,* and a corner of the Palatine. 
The SaveUi were at the Tomb of MeteUa. The Corsi 
had fortified the Capital If the churches were not 
spared, it is certain the pagan monuments would be pro- 
tected by no imagined sanctity, and we find that the 
Corsi family had occupied the Basilica of St.,Faul,t 
without the walls, and that the Pantheon was a fortress 
defetMled for the Pope.^ 



catdinals, imd " mnltonim clericonim, atqne laieorum qui jnter- 
fuenint." 

I saw it on the spot in 1817. A copy of it is given in Dis- 
Bertaziooe, &c., p. 349. The date is 1119. There was a keeper 
of the Golamn in 193, shortly after it was bnilt. The column 
of Trajan waa in the core of St. Niocolb, and the new senate and 
people, in 1162, ordered thai it should not be wantonly irijured 
under pun of death and confiscatioD. Sea DiBsertazione, pp. 355, 
356. Yet the Antonine column threatened to fell when repaired by 
SUtos QuintuB. See De Coliinma Triumphali Commentarius, 
Josephi Castalionis ad Siitum V. ap, GrjBv. tom. iv. p. 19*7. 
" Erat valde oon&acta et multis in lods non rimas modo verum et 
fenestras amplisBimaB, vel portas discussis marmoribiiB duxerat ; " 
and tlie base of the colnmn of Trajan was under ground tmtil the 
time of Paul HI. 

* This was called Torris Cencii Frangipani, and the remains of a 
fort are still left upon the summit. 

I Annali d' Ilalia, ad an. 1105, p. 344, tom. vi. 

t See notice of the Pantheon. 

S 2 
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AMien, in tlie elerentli centmy,* the qnairels between 
the Chnrch and tke Empire had embroiled the whfJe of 
Italy, Borne was cecesaarily the chosen scene of com- 
bat Within her walls there was space to fight, and 
there were fortreaBes to defend. We read accordingly, 
in the annals of those times, of armies encamped on 
the Arentine, and moving from the Tomb of Hadrian 
to the Iiateran, or truning aside to the Coliseum or the 
Capitol, as if throogh a desert, to the attack of the 
strong posts occupied by the respective partizans of the 
Pope or die Empire. Gregory YII. may have the 
merit of having founded that power to which modem 
itome owes all her importance, but it is equally certain, 
that to the same pontiff must be ascribed the final ex- 
tinction of the city of the Ceesars ; a destruction which 
would have been classed vrith the havoc of religions zeal, 
did it not belong more properly to ambitioQ.t The 
Emperor Henry IV., the troops of the Pope's nephew, 
Rusticus, and the Mormane of Robert Guiscard, were 
mot0 injurious to the remains of Rome, &om 1082 to 
1084, than all the preceding Barbarians of every age. 
The first burnt a great part of the Leonine city, and 



■ It IB the opinion of Ur. Nibbj (Mnra di Boma, p. 125) that the 
great changes in the t^pc^raphy of Rome did not take place till Qte 
ekveuth century ; up to that period the Btreets had the ancient 
directions- The gates were the same as in the old times, and the 
bmiseB were built upon the edifices of the imperial city. 

t Annali d' Italia, ad an. 1082, 1083, 1084, torn. vi. p. 273 to 
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ruined the portico of St. Peter ; he destroyed also the 
long portico from the Ostiau gate to the church of St. 
PatiL In his last irruption he levelled a part of the 
Septizoninm to dislodge Busticus, razed the fortresses of 
the Corsi on the Capitol,* and hattered the mole of 
Hadrian. The Normans f and Saracens of G-niscard's 



* "DomoB CorsotTim subvertit, dehinc Bepfem Bolia, quibus Rub- 
ticus nepog priedicti Foctificm continebatur, obsidere cum multis 
machjnig bellicis attentAvit, de quibus quEimplurimas columaaa sub- 
vertit."— Bmodu Annales EaiUtiast. ad an. 1084, torn, xvii, p. 551. 
Luc», 1740. 

t "Robertus autem dux Bomam cum exercitu ooctu iugreBaiu, 
dum ad ecctedam RsjicUtnim Quatuor Corouatorum advenisset, ex 
oouailio Ciacii Bomaoorum Coasulis ignem urbi iojecit : Komani 
igitur rei uovitate percuUi, dum eiUnguendo igni toti incumbereut^ 
Dui ad aroem 8t. Angeli continno properana."- , . . , Leo OatienBJs 
(a contemporary) ap. Baron., p. 553, in loc. cit. 

Bertholdns baa these Btrocger words : " Robertus GuiBcardus, 
DuK Northmannorum in Bervitium Sancti Petri post kaL Mui 
Homam armata mauu invasit, fugatoque Henrico totam urbem 
Gregorio Fapte rebellem penitua eipoliavit, et magnam ejus partem 
^ni consumpsit, eo quod Eomani quendam ejus militam vnlnera- 
verunt." — Ap, Baron, loc, citat, p. 562. A poet, Hugo Flavinia- 
censia, «aya only, " Quibusdam sedibus incensis." Another author, 
"Immo ipse oum suia bitain regionem illam, in qua Ecclesia Sanctj 
fiilveatri, at SancU Laurentii in Lucina aitte aunt, penitua deatruxit, 

et fere ad nihil redegit Kegiones illas circa Lateranum, et 

Colisteum iKwitaa igne combnrere," — Cardin. do Aragonia et alior, 
Vitfe Pontif. Rom. ap, SnHpi. Ser. lUd., torn, iii, p. 313. And 
other writers, " Per divetsa loc» civitatiB miscere jubet incendia . . 
■ . . Ipsia ergo superatis, et civitate in mngna sui parte <iolliBa." — 
Anonymi Vaticani. Hiatoria Sioula. ap. Scriptor, Rer. Itai., Wra. 
riii. p. 773. It Is not known when he lived. 

"Dux icaque BoDiam iugreGsua cepit maiimam partem urbia, 
hoatililer incendena et vastans a Falatio Laterani uaque Castellum 
S. Angeli, ubi Papa GrBgorius oppugnabatur." — Bomualdi Salemi- 
tani Chronicon, ap. Script. Mer. Itai., torn. vii. p. 175. He waa 
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army, witli the papal (acti<m, burnt the town from the 
Flaminian gate to the Antonine colnmn, and laid waste 
iheflide8<^the Ksqniline totheLateran; thence he set 
fire to the t^ion from that charch to die Coliseum and 
the Captol, or, according to some auUiorities, to the 
Tiber. He attacked the Coliseum for Beveral days, and 
finished the rain of the CapitoL It is reasonable to 
believe that the flames were arrested by the wilderness 
which had before existed to the sonth of iliese positions, 
and, indeed, in other qoarteia Besides the former 
notice of iarms in Itome, we find that there were 
tands cuUivaUd and unevUioated in Ihe ninth region of 
the cily, about the Thermaa of Alexander, bo early as Uie 
yearWa* 



arohbiabt^ of Salemo from 1153 or 1164 to I18I. " II che forse non 
merita molta credcuza : " bo Montori think^ Amiali ad an. 1064. 

" Urbs mudma ex parte incendio, Tento adntixto accnsoente, 
oonramitot." — Oaufetdi Halatans, aid., torn. v. p. SS8. Bist. 

Laodulfiu Senior, ttie HilancM hiHtoriao, whom the writers all 
attack, because he declared against the mad ambition and celibacy 
of Gr^ory Til., and for the introduction of whom in his collection 
Muratori diought himself obliged to make an apology, has Ibeae 
strong eipresdooB on GuiBCard'B fire : "Quidmulta? Wbuacivilatia 
paitibuf, muldsque palatiU liegum Romanonim adustis, Qregorius 
demum filiis male criematiB filiabusque pejus consecratis, oni jam 
apes uUa rivendi in civitate non erat, ab nrbe exiliena cam Koberto 
Salemum profectas est. Ubi per pauca vivens t«mpora tamqiiam 
malorum ;pcenam emeritus est." — EM. Mtdid., lib. ir. cap. iii. 
Script. Ber. Ital., tern. iv. p. 120. Landulphus was a oontemporaiy 
wriUr. 

* There were three cburcbeB also in these precincts rising amongst 
erypU and fragmente of colunms — a sign to whom the destruction 
should be referred. — See Ditteriazione, &c., p. 357. * 
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The conflagration of Guiscard created or conflntted a 
solitude much more eztflndve than is embraced by that 
"spacious quarter between the Lateran and the Coli- 
seum," to which it is eonflned by our own historian. 
From that period at least must be dated the desolation 
rA a great part of the Esquiliue, and all the Viminal, 
and much of the Coelian hQl, including the irretrievable 
min perhaps of the Coliseum, and certainly of many of 
the remaining structm^s of the Forums and the Sacred 
Way.* A contemporwy writer t says, that all the regions 
of the city were ruined ; and another spectator, who 
was in Borne} twelve years afterwards, laments, that 

• There wm a proverb, even la this day, which speata the 
beauty of the Boman edifioea : " Unde in proverbium dictum est : 
Uediolanum in clerids, Fapia in deliciis, Boma in fedlficiis, Bavenua 
in eocleaiiB." — Landnlfi, £Een., lib. iii. cap. 1. p. 93. 

Flaviua Blondna quotes the epistles of Oi^ory ¥11., and his bio- 
graphst Pandulphiu, above cited, foi the battles of the Coliseuni, 
but they are not mentioned in the first, tiey may be in the second. 
He attribntes the desolation of Borne, as he saw it, to Gniacaid ; 
Sus however was not CEesarean Gome, but that restored by the 
Popes. " Ea no« et alia Henrid quart! temporibus gesta conside- 
Tsntee, conjicimns urtiem Bomanam qnce Pontificura Bomamirum 
beneGdo imminutas longe supra vires non parum iattaunweral, 
tunc prima ad banc quas nostris inest teinporibus termn exiguitatem 
ease perductam.'' — Qnot«d in Dieaertaeione, Sx^ p. 342. Query 
inslaiirata erat. 

t Boninzona, -Bishop of Sutri, in BissertaEione, p. 340. 

I Hildebert, Archbishop of Tours, was in Rome in 1106, William 
of Malmeabury, De gestis Ber, Angl., lib, iii, p. 134, gives the fol- 
lowing el^y : — 

Far tibi Roma nihil, cum sis prope tota ruina 

Qnam magna fueris Integra fracta doqea. 
Froh dolor 1 urbs cecidit cnjuii dum specto ruinas 
* Penso statum, solitus dicer$ ; Bonia fuit. Nou 
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ftlthoogh what remained could not be equalled, what 
was mined could nsTer be repaired. What chiefly 
excited his astonishment was the beauty of the statues, 
which the gods themselTes might survey with envy, aud 
which, in hia o^ouion at least, were worthy of being 
worshipped on the sculptor's account. William rf 
Halmesbury, who reports the elegy of Uie latter writeri 
also informs us, that, comparstiTely speaking, Rome was 
now become a little town. In those times the rage of 
Gie conflicting &ctionB was often vented against the 
houses of their enemies, and their destruction most 
hare involved that of the neighbouring moDum^itE^ or 
of those in which the towers ctf the Boman n(A)Ies were. 



Son tamen annonun series, non flnmnT^ j^ee ignis 

Ad plenum potuit hoc abolere deous. 
TaQtiim regtat adhuc, t&ntuin niit, nt neqoepan HtBDs 

.^uari poaait, dinita oec refici. 
Ccsifer opes, ebur, et marmor.'supenimque &Torein 

Anificnm vigilent in nova fectn numos. 
Non tamen aut fieri par stanta fabrica mnro 

Aut restBurari sola luina potest. 
Gnra hominem potuit tantam oomponere Bomam 

Quantum non potuit solvere cura deum. 
Hie saperum formaa anperi mirantnr et.ipsi, 

Et cupiunt fictia vultibus esse pares. 
Non potuit naCura deos hoc ore creare 

Quo miranda deum signa creavit homo 
Tultug adeet his numinibus, potiosque colnntur 

Artificam studio quam deitate sua. 
Urbs felis si vel dotninis urbs ilia careret 

Tel dominis esset turpe carere fide. 

George Fabricius gives a part of this elegy in his Epistola Nudcd- 
patoria profiled t^ his Descriptio Itomie, ap. Onev., torn, iii. * 
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ia many instances, built In 1116, the citizeDB, revolting 
gainst Pope Faachal IE., threw down* several of the 
dwellings of the Pietro Leone ffunily. The Empenw 
Lothaire IL in 1133 or 1131, pitched his camp on the 
Ayentina Innocent II. was in poseeasion of the 
Lateran, the Colisenm, and the Capitol ; and the parti- 
sans of the aotipope, Anaclete, had the Vatican, the 
castle of St. Angelo, and many other strong places of 
the city.t In the annals of the twelfth centnry these 
strong places of Borne are mentioned as if they stood 
not in a city, but in a province. J The stni^les between 
the ptHLtifife and the people, the revolution of Arnold of 
Brescia, § renewed the contests of Yitellins and Sabinns 
for the Capitol, from which were alternately driven the 
adherents of the new senate and the friends of the 
Pope. The Basilica of St. Peter's was fortified for the 



• ADnali d' Italia, torn. tI. p. 384. 

t Mr. Qibbou 8ayB, "I caimot recover in Mnriitori's ori^ual Lirea 
o£ the Popes (Script, Bemm Italicamm, torn, iii, p. 1) the passage 
that ftltesta this hostile partition," namelyj "whilst ooe faction 
occupied the Yatican and the Capitol, the other was entrenched in 
the Lateran and Coliseum," cap. Issi. p, 420, vol. xii. The divisiou 
fs menticmed in Vita Innocentii Fapte II. ex Cardinale Aragonio, 
Script. Rer. Ital., torn. iii. part i. p. 435 ; and he might have found 
frequent other records of it at other dates. 

t In the time of lunocent III., from 1195 to 1S16, there were only 
35,000 inhabitants within the walls, 

§ It began in 1143, and was matured in 1145. Niccolini, in the 
lltfe of Arnold, prefixed to his tragedy of that name, defends his 
hero ^inst the charge of destroying the palaces of the nobles, 
except those which were turned into fortreimeB. See Vit. d' Amolda 
in E^reuze, 1643. 
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peo[de, and in tboee c(munoti<ms (in 1145) it is mcardei 
ih»t many <tf the towers and palaces of the Bcnnan 
noblea veiie levelled with the ground.* 

Antiquaries have been able to catch a glimpae of the 
tuiuB fifty yean aabseqoently to the fire oS Qniscatd, in 
Bome acconnt of the ceremonials and processionB of the 
papal court, written by a canon and chorister of Si 
Peter'sit who, besides those oLonumenta whose names 



■ Annali d' Italia, ton. tL p. 481. 

t BoMdicti, BmIL Petri. Canonici, Ac, quoted before. He men* 
tiona the Arch of Oratian, Tbeodosins, and Vatentinian, near the 
^Itaa bridge ; the Obelisk of Nero ; the C^rcua of Alexander, in the 
FiazEft Navaia ; the Temple of Concord, near the Arch of Severns ; 
the Arch and Temple of Nerra (Nerviie) ; a Temple of Janiis ; the 
Fonun of Tno&n ; the Fomm of CEesar ; the Arch of TitoB aod 
Teapaaian, called 3eptem Lucernarum ; the Arch of Cmuitaiitiiie ; 
the Coliaeom ; the Theatre of Pompey ; the Pantheon, which he is 
thought to have called Portions Agrippiote, tliough in fact be calls 
it Sancta Haria Rotunda, MilitiK Tibedaua:, on the Quirinal ; the 
Arch of Hety ; the Memoria, or Temple, or Caatle of Adrian ; the 
Templom Fatale, near the Temple of Concord ; tite Pine, neai the 
Falatiae ; the Arens Hanna Camen -, the Uamerttee dui^eoa ; the 
AayluB, through the flinty road (Bilicem) where Simop Hagua ftU, 
and near (be Temple of Romulns ; the Meta Sudana ; the SepalclHV 
of Romulms near the Vatican ; a Portico of the (^allati "before the 
Temple of the Sibyl ; the Temple of Cicero ; the Portico of the 
Comori, or Crinorit the Bisilicaof Jupiter; the Arch of Flamintug ; 
the PoTticus Severinua ; the Temple of Craticula ; the island Hilicena 
and the Dracooorium ; the isluid of the Tiber, and the Temple of 
the Epidaurian Serpent ; the Via Arenula ; the Theatre of Anto- 
ninus ; the Palace of Cromatins, where was the Holomitreum, or 
Oloiitrenm ; the Hacellua Lnnanoa, or Eumanua (au arch, probably 
that of Gallienua); the Temple of Marias, called Cimber; the 
Memlana ; the arcua in Lathone ; the bonse of Orphans. — Bee 
MoKiim Jtalkum., tom. ii. p. 118 to 157, edit. Paris, 1724. 
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are recognisable, mentioos several objects disfignred by 
tbe barbarism of the times. 

The cautioii before given must be repeated. There is 
good reasoa to suspect that many of the monuments 
which he mentions were not entire, but were noted as 
landmarks, as they might be at this day. The same 
canon gLvea us to understand, that the roadg in the dtg 
were then so bad, that in the abort days the Pope was 
obliged to conclude his processioQ before be came to 
the station prescribed by the ritual* The language in 
which these ceremonies are described, is as barbarous afl 
the ceremonies themselves ; of which a cardinal, who 
transcribed another ritnal belonging to the same cen- 
tury, has also preserved an extraordinary specimen. It 
would be difBcult to find a more de{dorable picture of 
human vidasitude than that afforded by the contrast of 
the triumph of Fompey through repubUcan Borne, and 
the progress <rf a Pope of the twelfth century, on the 
day of his coronation, preceded by his subdeacon with a 
spitting-towel, followed by the new senators with their 
provision of wine, meat, and towels, and picking bis way, 



* "Sed propter puritatem. dlei et diScnltatfim vise, facit tta- 
tjonem ad Saoctant Hatiam Majorem, et vadit in Hecretoritu^."— 
Jbid^ nnm. 17, p. 126. The triumph of Aurelian lasted so long 
that it was dark before he reached the pslace, bat from a very dif- 
ferent reuon. "Deniqne vix nona hora in capitolium perveoit. 
Sero antem ad palatium." — YopiBO. in Vita Aurtlian, 
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aiuongst iallen fragments, from Bhrine to skriiie, and 
ruin to ruin.* 

The monuments are occasionally mentioned in the 
strugglefl between tlie pontiff and the emperors <i£ tlie 
house of Suabia, and the intestine &ctions of the noble% 
in which the strong places, the Coliseum, tlie Septi- 
zoDinin, the Mole of Hadrian, the Palatine castle of the 
Fraugipaui, were repeatedly assaulted and taken. In 
1150 the people attacked and took certain towers be- 
longing to the adherents of the Pope and William of 
Sicily. 

We find, in the Annals for 1167, that the Germans of 
Frederic Barbarossa assaulted Uie Vatican for a week, 
and the Pope saved himself in the ColiseuoLt The 
Colonna w^e driTen &om the mausoleum of Angustua 
After the Popes had begun to yield in the unequal coq- 



* " Ante dotuinum Fapam aliquantulum sequeBtratoB incedit 
prior subdiaconuB r^ionariua cum toalea, ut cum Toluit dominiu 
Papa Bpuere poesit Ulo gausape osBuam mundare." Ordo Bomanns 
XII. by Orioina de Sabellis, cardinal and chamberlaja to Celestine 
III. fie tras afterwards Honorius III. The ritual was used before 
the year moxoii. — See Maatam llaiicttm, torn, ii p. 165 to p. 220. 

" Seualotee, quando comeduut, l:^bere debent ktvinmn mediam 
vini et mediam clareti in unaqnaqne die coronationie. Eiisdem 
etiam datur toalea, nbi comedunt, a panetariis, et postmodum rad- 
ditni ipsis. Pro quadmginta comesticuem recipiunt unaquaqne die 
coronationis." Onufriua Panvinius renders lavinam " paalmani, or 
aalmam, quo Donine sagina sea onua ac aarcina eqni aliuaqne ani- 
malis oniferi intelligitur." — Jbid,, num. nxvi. p. 202, Aa the new 
senators had food for forty allowed them, we may gneaa at Ujar 
Dansl number, which has been so uncertain. 

t Annali, torn. vi. p. 676 et eeq. 
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teat with the senatora and people, and had ceased to be 
constantly resident at their capital, the field was left 
open for the wars of the senatois, that is, of the nobles 
themaelTea. The Colonna and Ursini then appear 
amongst the destroyers of the city ; and when, to arrest 
their violence, the people elected the senator Branca- 
leone (in 1252), the expedient of the Bolognese magis- 
trate was to throw down not only 140 of the towers 
of the refractory nobles,* but, if we are to believe the 
Augustan history f of Henry \li., " many palaces of 
kings and generals, the remains oi ages since the builds 



* "Briucaleo interim senator KomanuB, turres Dobiliiitn Soms- 
nonim dirait et eomndem dominoe iucarceravit.'' — Mat, Pudi. 
Eenrie. III., p. 972, edit. London, 1640, 

" Eodem quoqne anno senator Romauus Brancaleo videos iuso* 
lentiam et miperbiam nobilium Bomanonim non posse aliter rej»lnu 
nisi castra eorom, qui erant quasi spoliatornm caroeres, prost«me- 
rentur, dirui fecit eonmdem nobiliom turres cimt«r centom et qua- 
drant*, et solo tenus oomplanari." — Ibid., p. 975. 

" Fnemt enim superbonun potentum et malefiictoram nrbis mal* 
lens et extdrpator, et popnli protector et defensor, Teritotis et ja»- 
titiiB imitator, et amator." — Ihid., p. 980. 

t "Neo bactenus subBistit viri audentis [Jaedi-Joamnt Atioti 
degli StephaniKt] aoerbitas ut si qnidem Brancaleonem, Bononiensem 
(qni regom, ac dnoam per tot ab orbe condita saecula palatia, tbemuu, 
fana, oolumnaa, verterat in minas) ipse memorabilitersapererat" — 
Alberti Miusati, Bittoria Avgusta, de gestia Benriei VII., lib. zi. 
mbrica xii. op. Scriptorei Serum Italiearum, torn. x. p. 608, edit. 
Uediol., 1727. Hussatus was a Fadnan, bom about tlte yeai 1260, 
a laureate poet, and an hiBtoriaa. See tlie preface by Muratori, 
prefixed to the collection, torn. i. &o. 

Gibbon (cap, liix. p. 286 to 288, vol. lii. 8vo.), who baa copied 
the eulogy of Mattbew Paris, does not seem at alt awaro tbat Branoa- 
leone applied his hammer to tbe ancient fabrioa. Uusaatue, how- 
ever, was a oontemporaiy. 
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ing of the dty, the Uiemue, the fanes, and the cohuniu^" 
of the old town. If this was the case, the tmnultB aod 
the lepoee of Rome were alike deetmctive o£ her 
•aoieDt fabrics. This record most, however, be be- 
lieved with some reserve ; and, indeed, the same hi»- 
iory informs as, that there were relics which escaped the 
vigoor ci Urn administration, and which a rival of the 
fame of Bnmcaleone (in 1313) intended to destroy. 
Bnt hia labours were confined to a sing^ tower, which 
impeded the passage of the people across the Tiber, at 
the bridge of Santa Maria. 

There were intervals between the death and chcHoe ctf 
the Popes, when the city seems to have been unprovided 
with any rec(^;nised authorities, and the senate itself 
had no representative. Such an interregnnm occorred 
after the death of Nicholas lY. in 1291, and six months 
of civil WOT • are described hf a spectator as having 



Cknditiir TTniui, timidoqne furantie in arma 
DeaceoBn, dnm scripta |ietil, dum fbssB sigilla. 
Quo gradioT ? quid pluts aeqnor, quie texere l(mgiuu ? 
Hoc dixisee sat ast ; Romom caruisse leiiAtn. 
HenaibuB sxactia, hen 1 sex, belloqae Tccatum 
In KeluB, in socioa, &ateniaqiie vulaem potres. 
Tonnentis jeciaiie viios immania aaxa 
Fsifodiase domos trahibtu, fedfiae niinu 
Igui^s, incensas turrea "' 

See Tita Celestini Papee V. opua metricum. Jacoln Gardmalia 8. 
Gsotgii ad Telum-anreum. Ckaevi et ia Papatu femiliaria. Script. 
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reduced Borne to the coudition of a town betieged, hom^ 
horded, and burnt. The petraricB, or engines for dis* 
cihai^;uig stones, which nnfortnuately surrlTed the Ion 
of other ancient art^, had arriTed, in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, to the penucions perfection of dart- 
ing entmnoufi maaees, perhaps of 1200 ponuds wei^t. 
They are noted amongst the instruments of destruction 
employed at !Rome in this and the snbeequent period, 
uid were estecied on the baedlicas and tow^«.* 

A year j^evionsly to the attempt of the second Bran- 
caleonOjf Uie Emp^^n-, Hemy VII. had found that all 
the towers had not been thrown down by the Bolognese 
senator, for he was obliged to drive the Annibaldi from 
the Torre de' Militii, from the tower of St. Mark, and 
from the Coliaenm ; and, so late as the reign of Martin 
T. there were forty-four toweia in one boi^ of the 
aty.t 



Iter. Ital., torn. ui. p. 621, cap. Ui. TUb olasMcal cardinal chooses 
to correct velabro, tbe actual old word, into velmn-auremn. The 
fr<Ae$ were batterisg-romg, called gatti, csfs-head. 

* Antiq. Med. ^vi. DiBsert. 26, p. 432, iota. i. Italian edition. 
The Bomans nsed them in the ninth century.' 

t His name was James-Jobn-Arloti-Stephamgci. The Abate 
Fea, DiBsertazione, &c., p. 361, 362, Beema to overloc^ that this 
Ste^iaoiacd and hii adherents did not succeed. "8ed seoiis ao 
pnsmeditati sunt, fortuna, saccesansque Tota eonun distiaxere," 
says MussatnB, in loc. citat. Tbe Aliate believea he discovers 
signs of modem work on the pcalico of the temple of Faustina, 
and above the arch of Pantani, which be thinks were thrown down 
by Biancaleone. 

X Dissertasione 26, sopra le Antiobita Italiane, p. 446, torn, i., 
edit. Milan, 1761. 
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The ootooatioii of the Empeiw Henry VJJ. was 
attended with battles fonght in every quarter of the 
city &om the Vatican to the Lateran;* and whilst he 
received the ensigns of iuut^sbI empire in the latter 
church, his rival John, the hrothw of Bobert of Napke, - 
was in pogaoeaion of the fortress (die chnrch) of St. 
Peter's, and of several other posts in the heartof Bome. 
The &11 of honses, the fire, the slaughter, the ringing of 
the bells fiom all the churches, the ahoats oC the com- 
batants, and the clanging of arms, the B(mian people 
rucking tt^ether from all qoarteni towards the Capitol^- 
this universal uproar was the strange, but not unusual, 
prelude to the coronation of a Gnsar. A spectator of 
these disasterB recordsjf that they contiuaed after the 
Emperor had retired from Bome to Tivoh, and that 
the cardinals apprehended the total deetructioo of the 
city. 

It is doubtful to what period to assign an account of 
the ruins which a pilgrim saw and described before this 
last calamity. The boob an "the Wtmden of Home " 
which has been before cited, would appear to have been 



* " Historia Augusta, Albert. Mnsaati, in loc. citat., lib. viji, 
Rubrica IV. Convereatio CieBaria cum Somauormn principibua, et 
oahortBtio ad dandas foitilitiaa.'' Henry mads a Bpeecb to Uiese 
princea, and called them " Quiritft." — See Rubrica T.' 

f See Iter Italiciim Heorid VII. Imperat. Nicolai episcopi Bo- 
trontinends ap. Scriptoreu Rerum Italicaram, torn. iz. p. 66&. 
" BebnH quaa nanat interfnit," Mutatori says, in hia preface, — 
" Deinde Cardinales videntes commoti<Hiem populi at urtna con- 
tinuBm destructio&em." — Itnd., p. 919. . 
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written before Brancaleone had commenced his opera- 
tions agsinst the towers of the nobles, for tliere are a 
great many of sach objects noticed by the pilgrim. 
The eyes and ears of this " harbarons top<^;rapheT "* 
are not so ralnaUe to as as Gibbon appears to have 
silppOBed; for notwithstanding his use of the piesent 
tense, he speaks certainly of many objects either partially 
rained or totally overthrown. The nnmber of tiie 
theatres and arches seen by Tii'm is nearly equal to that 
in the plan of old Borne : he talks of an imperial palace 
in the Palatine, of a palace of Bomolos, and, in oihsr 
Inspects, is ambitions of telling what he had heard, 
rather than what he had seen.t Of his antiqnarian lore 
onr historian has given a specimen in his account of the 
Capitoline bells and stataes ;f and to Has may be added, 
that he calls the Fasti of Ovid the martyr^agy, because 
it contains mention of -Mmea and kalmds. The pilgrim 
was perhaps as learned as die people of Bome, some of 
whom, in the next century, believed that the sports of 
the Testacean mount, and the rolling cartloads of live 



* Decline aud Fall, &c., cftp. Ixxi. p. 399, vol. xxi, oct. 

t " P^atia magna iinpcratoram ista sunt, palatiam majns in Fa- 
lentio monte poutum." — See Montf., Dior, lUU., in be. citat., p. 
284. 

" Palatium Komuli inter S. Mariam novam ot 8. CoBnatem ubi 
sunt dufc eedes pietatis et concordiie, ubi pcsuit Romnlna statoam 
Ruam auream dloens." " Noa cadet nisi virgo paret ; etaUm ut 
parturit virgo, atatua ilia corniit." — Itnd. 

X Decline and Fall, cap. Ixxi. p. 395, torn, xii. octavo. 
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bogB down tiiat hill, were the festal uanflementB of Cato 
ftnd Cicero.* 

The absence of the popes from the year 1306 to 1376, 
has been esteemed peculiarly calamitons to the ancient 
&bricfl ; bat this sapposition is founded npon the appa- 
rently false conception, that the bishops of Borne pro- 
tected the monnments, and that the integrity of many, 
even of the larger stmotareE^ iras protracted to the 
fourteenth centory. The only protection of which tite 
r^nains of the old town could boast, daring the middle 
ages, proceeded from the popular goremment, which on 
one occasion prtdiibited the injury of the column of 
Trajan under pain of death.-)- The senate and the people 
were invested with the nominal gnardianship of the 
edifices not occupied by the nobles, and in mnch later 
times may be discerned to have shown some respect 
to the memorialB of their ancestors. A northern Grer^ 
man, who came to Home in the pontificate of Pios lY, 
and whom FlaminiuB Vacca calls a Qoth, applied to the 
apostolic chamber for permission to excavate at the base 
of some <^ the ancient stmctores, in search of treasore, 
which his barbarous ancestors were supposed to have 
left behind them in the precipitancy of a three days' 
plunder. The German was told that permission mnst 



* " Lndi fiunt ogonBles, snt in oempo qnem Testacenm B.ppel- 
lant, quern nonnnlU hodie ex Tulgo pnfttnt vetemm senatonuu 
gestamen estitigse." — See Frederici III. advent. Som. op. Museum 
Ilalieum, torn. i. p. 256, edit. 1724. 

f See pceTioTiB notice of tbfa in Chap. IX 
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be obtained from the Boman people, to whom the 
monumectB belonged. It seems that he procoted leave 
to oonunence his labours; but having been observed 
to dig deeply, the popolace alarmed at hia progress, 
vfaich endangered their arch, and iodignaiit that the 
G oths Bhoold retom to complete the spoliation of Alario, 
drove the excavator irom his labours, with a violenoe 
which proved nearly fatal to him.* 

Had it been posEdble to establish the popular govern- 
ment which was the aim of Bienzi, during the absence of 
the popes, the Eomans, whose love of liberty waa to be 
kept alive by a constant reference to the institutions of 
their ancestors, would have been taught to venerate, 
though blindly, the trophies of their former glory. The 
tribune would not have partaken with Colonna alone 
the pride and pleasure to be derived from the study of 
those eloquent remaina ^Notwithstanding their pastor 
had deserted them, uid they were a prey to the disorders 
occasioned by the struggles of their ferocdoofi nobles, the 
period of the exile at Avignon is distinguished for the 
decency and magniBcence with which their public func- 
tions were performedf In proportion as they shook off 



• Memorie di FUminio Vaoca, p. ivi. niiru. 103. Tlio Mammni 
ue at the end of one of the Italian editions of Nordinf. 

t " VenivB la persona del Senators oon msest^ a oavallo BOIira 
bianca cluDea, &c. 

** Vanira il CKnifaloniere del Popolo Romano : e queato dignitit 
■i in paC6, oome in gnerra portA lo atandardo gronde della libertk 
Bomana, tl quale era di tabi OTemesino coo le lett^re 4- S. P. Q. B." 
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the papal yoke, tliey appear to have recovered some 
portion of their ancioBt Bplendonr, and a change has 
been observed to have taken place in their manners sd 
early as the middle of the thirteenth century. They 
received the nnfortimata Conradin* in 1268, wiih a 
Btat« which soiiaised his Boite. The desolation of the 
city during the papal residence at Avignon has been 
selected from ages of more rapid deatmction, becanae it 
haa been transmitted to us in all the coloors of eloquence. 
Petrarch, however, has been nn&irly quoted as a proof 
of what Borne sofTered by the absence of the popes-f It 
ahonld be remembered that his first wish was the estab- 
lishment of the repubUc of Bienzi, and the second, the 
reign and presence of an emperor at Bome : iriiilst the 
reconciliation of the shepherd with his flock was only 
the last resonrce which remained for a patriot and a 
Roman who had lost all hope of liberty or empire.^ One 
of those shepherds, Innocent VL, thought Petrarch a 



— See Ordine e Magn^fieenxa <k i Magistrati Somani net tempo cht 
la Ocrrte del Papa itava in Avi<fnone. — AntCq. Med, ^vi, torn. ii. 
p. 855, DiBsert. 29, The writer pnusea nat only their scarfs and 
Telvets, but their justice and virtne and republican pride, 

• Antiq, Med. .ffivi. Dissert, 23, torn, ii. p, 313, Mniatori, ac 
cording to the old way of thinking, talks of " quel ladro del lusso-'' 

t By the Abate Pea in his dissertation. 

X Decline and Fall, c, Ixx. p. 363, torn. sii. oct See also M6- 
moires pour la Vie de P^trarque, liv. iii. tflm, ii. p. 335, for Rienzi; 
also, !iv. ir. torn, iii, p. 66, for the Emperor Charles. For what 
Petrarch thought of the church, see liv. iv. p. 277, tom. iii- edit. 
Amsterdam, 1747. 
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aorcerer. The poet of the Capitol* was overwhelmed 
first ffitb, delight and then with regret. He complfuned 
that the very minB were in danger of perishing ; that 
the nobles were the rivals of time and the ancient 
barbarians ;t and that the columns and precious marbles 
of liome were devoted to the decoration of the slothful 
metropolis of their Neapolitan rivals. Yet it appears 
that these columns and marbles were taken from palaces 
comparatively modem, from the thresholds of churches, 
from the shrine of sepulchres, from structures to which 
they had been conveyed from their original site, and 



* For the surprise of Petrarch, when he first came to Bome, see 
his letter to John Colonna, da Eeb, Familiarih. Epiat. Ub, ii. Ep, xiv. 
p. 605, edit, Basil, 1581, " ab urbi Bonaa quod expectat," Ac. Co- 
locna, however, had told him not to eipect too much. " Solebas 
enim, memini, me veniendo dehortari hoe maxime pnetextn, ne 
ruinosie urbia aspectu tamfenou respondents atque opinioni mex, ex 
libris conceptte, ardor meuB ille lentesceret." Colonna's evidence ie 
better than Petrarch's, who would be astonished now, as we are, at 
what still remains. 

f " Mec te parva manet servatis fama rninis. 
Quanta quod integral fuit olim gloria Bomn 
Beliquite testantur adhuc ; quas longior tetas 
Frangere non valuit ; Don vis aut ira cruenti 
Hostis, ab egregiis franguntur civibus, hen ! heu ! 
Quare rabies occurre nialis, hoc sciUcet nnum. 
Quod ille (ffanniftoi) nequivit 
Perfedt hie aries — tna fortia pectora mendaJt 
Gloria non moveat," &c. 

— CarmiTia Laiina, \. ii. Epist. Paulo Annibalenai, xii. p. 88. 
Petrarch presumed that the ruiae around hjm had been occasioned 
by the mischiefs which he saw, and which were partly the cause of 
dilapidation. 
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finally from fallen rninB.* The eoiii massee of aatiqiiity 
are not said to hare soffered &om tlua spoliatitm, and the 
edifices, whose impending min affected the laureate, were 
the sacred Baedlicas then converted into foitresses-f The 
great earthquake of 1349 may have heen more pemicioafl 
than human violence, and would appear, from Febnrch^ 



• The dislinction ig carefully to be obserred. The words of 
Petrarch are, — "Deniqne port m «at aaao Colt^Ma palUtift, qns 
qnondam ingmtea tennerunt viri, post diraptos arcos trinnif^ialefl 
(unde majores boram fonitaii comiemnt) de ipsiiis vetustatis ac 
Iiroprin impietatia fragmioibos Tilem qneBtnm tnrp merdmonio 
csptan noQ pndnit." — See Epittcia Eortatoria ad NieAel, Laurea- 
tium. Trib. P. Q. S. de Capeuettda Lihertatt, p. 536. 

" S^d qno animo, dla qnsso m:Bericora Paler temerariffi devon'oai 
men Teoiam, quo, inquam, animo, tn ad ripam Bhodani sub aaratiB 
tectomm laqaearibus wnnnium capU, et Lateraoum humi jacet et 
ecclefdarnm mater omnium tecto careni, et Tentia p«tet, ac pluviii, 
et Petri ac Pauli saDCtiBsimce domuE tremuut, et apostolornm que 
nunc tedea faerat jam ruina est." Petrarch wrote this to Urban V., 
who began his reign in IS62. — Epiit, Btr. Sen., lib. vii. Efdst, i. 
opera, p. 815, torn. ii. 

f " Quod tempta celeberrima, et sanctisuma in Christianitate, 
augusta ilia monumenta pietatia Constantini Magui, nbi Suimui 
Pontifices, cum insignibna snprranfe suw dignitatis ctt{Hnnt posses- 
Nonem Sedis Apoatolicse penitus neglecU maneant, sine honore, sine 
omamentis, sine inatanratione, et omni ex parte minaa minentur." 
This was the complaint of a deputatitHi from tiw senate and Romas 
people to the cardinala in 1378. — Diiiertasdoae «uUe Sovme, &c, 



% " Cecidit eedifidorum Tetemm nc^Iecta dvibus, stupenda peie- 
grinis moles," gays Petrarch, lib. x. Epist. ii. He cosfloes, bow- 
ever, his individual mention to the Tor de' Conti, to the fall of a 
good part of the diurch of St. Paul, and of the roof of tbe Lateran. 

" Turris ilia toto orbe imica, qnee Ckmiitum dicebatiir, ingentibus 
minis laxata dissiluit, et nunc velut tninca caput saperbi vertids 
honorem solo effusum despidt," lib. x, Epiat. ii, oper. 

It may be suspected Petrarch did not distinguish exactly between 
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and fitim another autliority,* to have ihiowa down 
some of the ancient monumento; and an iuondatioQ 
ot the Tiber in 1346 is iaithMly recorded uooi^iBt 
the afDictions of tlie times. The sommite of the hilla 
alone were above the water, which converted the lower 
gronnda to a lake for eight day8.f 

The abs^ice of the popes might have been fatal to 
the modem city, and have reduced it to a solitude; J 
but auch a solitude would have protected many a frag- 
ment, which their return and the subsequent rapid 
repopnlation have for ever annihilated. Their retain § 
was the signal of renewed violence. The Colonna and 
Orsini, the people and the church, fought for the Capitol 
and towers ; and the fortress of tlie popes, the refitted 
mole of Hadrian, repeatedly bombarded the town. Q 



the old Boman remaioi and the IraildiDge of the papal town. The 

Tor de' Conti was ■tmilt in 1203. 

• " In nrbe vero cecidit quMclam colnmna de marmore qu» bu»- 
tinebat ecclenam Sanoti Pauli com tertia put« vel circa cooperti 
ipaius eccleain, et mnttn bli» eoclesue ibi et fediSda mirabiliter ce- 
oiderunt," — See Chtonicon Matineiae attctort Johatate de Boxaim. 
&r^. &r. lUA., torn. zt. p. 615. 

t Historic Romante fragmenta, cap. xt. delograndissimodilnvlo 
e plena de acqna de lo Flume Tevete. — See Aatiq, Med. ^vi, torn, 
iii. p. 392. 

X " Perohe Soma senza la iiresenza de* Pontufici b pihttoato simile 
a nna aolitndine che a una oittji," says Ooiociardini, on the occasion 
of Adrian VI.'s entry into Rome.— See JWP lelona d' Italia, UK 
zv. p. 1015, fol. There were, in fact, onlj 17,000 InhabilantB in 
1377, aa stated 'bj Cancellieri in his letter on the olimate of Eome. 

§ In 1378, in the re^ of Urban VI,, the groat schiam began. 

I In 1404, after the death of Boniface IX.— also in 1406— and 
B^un in the dvll wai between Innocent VIL and the Bomana. 
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Daring the great BchiBm of the West, the hostile 
eutriea of Ladislans of N^Ies,* and the tumultuary 
goremineat of the &moiiB Fenigian, Braccio Montoiie,'f' 
are known to have despoiled the Tomb of Hadrian, t 
F^haps they vexe &tal to othex monuments. 

Yet that violence was probably less pemicioos than 



" E in quelle snbito lo autdto di Sont' Angelo d mppe co i Botuani 
e commiiicib a bombardare per Boma." — See Ste[ibBn. I&fesGuia, 

Scriba del Senalo e Papdlo Bomano, Diario deSa citta di Soma, ap. 
tkripl. Rer. Ital., torn, iii, p. 1115, 

* Latlislanacame peaceably into Bome on the 15th of September, 
1404 : on the 20th of August, 1406, three thousfmd of bis horse 
entered Borne, and a battle was fought in the streets nesr the castle. 
In April, 1408, Ladislaua besieged the citj hj aca and land, and 
was put in poMession of all the stroug places. I'he Golonnas and 
other hanished nobles attacked the town in June. The Duke uf 
Anjou and Paul Orsini, with 23,000 troops, endeavoured in 1408 to 
expel LadislauB, but letir^. Orsini, however, returned in Decem- 
ber, and Ladielaua was driven out. In 1413 I«dielauB returned, 
broke down the walls at the gate of the lAteran, -and got possession 
of the city and castle. Ha died in 1414 : his title was, " hujos 
abnes Urbts lUnminator illoBtris," Fieri, in his diary, relating bis 
death, mys, " Cujus anima benedicatur per contrariuni." — See Ven- 
dettioi, Serie Crouclogka de' Senalori di RoTna, p. 75, edit. Ronia, 
1773. 

f The exploits of Braccio di Montime are contained in six books, 
a biography written by John Antony Campano, bishop of Terni. 
He flourished from 1368 to 1424.— See Script. Rer. lud., torn. six. 
In 1417 he entered Rome with his troops, and attacked the castle of 
St. Angelo, which was in possession of the queen of Naples, Joanna, 
and was obliged lo retreat.— Ibid. p. 545. He was captain of the 
people for seventy days, and when forced to retire, out of spite to 
the Romans, broke the hanks of the lake Pedelupo (pie di Lup), in 
the Reatine territory, which caused a tremendous inundation of the 
Tiber in 1422. According to Step, Infessura, Bias:, &o., p. 1122, 
loc. citat,, Braccio was killed in battle on the 2nd of June, 1424. 

t See notice of the Castle of St. Angelo, 
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ibe peaceful gpoIiatioD which Bucceeded the extinctiou 
of the aduBm in the person of Martm V. in 1117, and 
the suppreeeion, in 1434, of the last revolt of the Bomum 
hj his successor, Eagenins IV. From this epoch must 
be dated the cousoiuption of such marhle or travertine 
as might either be stripped with &cility &om the stable 
monuments or be found in isolated fragments. A broken 
statue, a prostrate, or even a standing column, in the 
habitaUe part of the town, and the larger stractures 
yet remaining in the vineyards, were considered by 
the owners of the land, within and without the walls, 
as their own property, and to be applied to their own 
use. The repairs commenced by Martin Y., and carried 
on more vigoroosly by Eugenius,* required a supply of 
materials and of cement, which was obtained from the 
ruins. 

The triumph of superstition conspired with the igno- 
rance and iudividnal necessities of the Bomans to ren- 
d^ them more indifferent to the relics of pagan anti- 
quity. Whatever nationality and patriotism they had 
evinced in the times of turbulence were degraded into 
a blind veneration for the shrines of the apostles and 
for the person of their succeesor. A secretary of the 
Popes, an antiquary, and one who may be surely cited 
as a favourable specimen of the better class of dti^ens. 



* " Sed oolkpHa defonnataque eflificia multis in locia maximo 
instaunw reficisque irapendio." — pTeefatio ad Eugemum IV. Pont, 
Mao!. Fl&vii Blondi, Eoma Imlauraia, edit. Tanr. 1527. 
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modestly oonfeaeee tlist there was some difference be- 
tween the Rome of Eugenias IV. and th&t d Pcospej 
and the first Caesars. " At the same time," says he, 
" our Pontifez is indeed a perpetual dictator, not the 
euccessor of Csraar, but the succeeaor of the fishermait 
Feter, and the vicar of the Emperor Jesus Chtist.* 
Besides," he adds, " there are BtQl at Home most high 
and admirable objects which can be seen nowhere elseu 
For th" very city has the threshold of the t^Ktstlee 
and the earth purple \rith the blood of the martyrs. 
It has the handkerchief of St Veronica ; it has the 
place called ' Domine quo vadis,' where Christ met 
St Feter and left the marks of his feet in the stone. 
It has the heads of Fet«r and Paul, the milk of the 
Virgin, the cradle and foreskin ot our Savionr.'f' iha 



- • Plavii Blondi, Bona InstaunLta. " Dictatorem nunc perpe- 
tuum, non Csurii sed Piscatoria Petri sncceBsorem et Impemtoria 
pnedicti Vicarium PoDtdGcem," &c. — Lib. ilL fo. 41, edit. Taurin. 
1527. 

t This relic was ahamefally noglected whilst the popca were at 
Avignon. At last the Vir^n appeared to St. Brigith, exclaiiniDg, 
"0 Boma, Boma, ai scires, gauderea utique, immo ai scires fieres 
incessanter, quia bahes dieEaumm mibi carissimitm, et dod bononis 
ilium." " B forse," aaye Marangoni, writing in the middle of the 
eighteenth eentwryJ "che la madre di Dio st«sfia indirizzft queato 
laments agli ultimi aecoli, e specialmente alio Ecorso XVI. net quale, 
esBendo quasi che apenta U venerazioae, e memoria di questa Diviiia 
Beliquia in Roma, questa Cittk ricevette il caat%o di esseme pri- 
vata." The relic was stolen hj one of the heretics and hote liven 
of liourboa's axiaj, /one H piu ardito e facittoroto dtgli attri, liul 
was found in an underground cell at Calcata, twenty miles from 
Borne, by a noble lady, Maddelena Strozzi, after Pope Clement YU, 
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cliains of St. Peter, the epoussl-rmg sent from IieaTen 
to the maiden Agne& To eee, to touch, to venerate 
all which, and many more things, more than fifty thou- 
sand strangers from all puts of the world com€ to 
Bome in the time of Lent." 
These relics certainly may have preserved the exist- 
, ence of Home, but were no protection to her ancient 
etnicturee. The same writer notices the daily destrac- 
tion of monuments, which he avers to be so visihle as 
to make him loathe the abode at Bome.* The fatal 
Iime>bormng awakened the indignation of a poet,'}- to 
whom it appeared a new offence ; and the testimony 
of BlonduB and .tineas Sylvius shows that there was 
some ground for the exaggeration of the angry Floren- 
tine, who, having witnessed the destruction of some 



hftd in TWn pven every order to recover it. The discovery was 
attended with repeated miracles, of all which an authentic account 
may be seen in t^ Isloria delia Ctyaeila di tancta sanctorum di 
Roma, cap. x^uz. edit. 1747, by the fiimouB Marangoni, the author 
of the Uemoir <mi the Coliseum. 

* ** Uujua tei ttmta angulo& dies videmos exempla nt ea solum 
modo cauaa nos aliquantiun Homie futadiat habitatjo. Multis enim 
in lociB vinena videmus ubi superbissima ndifit^ vidimus quorum 
quadrati lapidea tiburtini in calcem sunt cocti." — Lib. iii. fol. 33. 
t " Oblectat me, Koma, tuas spectare ruinas. 
Ex cujus lapan glotia prisca patet. 
Sed tnua hie popuius muris defbssa vetustis 
CaLcis in obeequium mannora duia coquit. 
Impia tercentum si sio geos ^erit annos. 
Nullum hino indicium nobllitatis erit." 
—Mabillon. Mat, Italic., p. 85, torn, i., written by Picolomini to 
Bartholomeua Itoverella. 

t2 
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mouiunentfl, wonders that any lenmaiit of antiquity 
should have eacfq>ed the tary and cupidity of the 
Bomaus.' 

Of republican Bomo, Foggio reckoned the double, 
row of vaults in the Capitol, constructed by Catnlos, 
then converted into a public magazine for salt; the 
Sepulchre of Fablicius; the Fabrician bridge over the 
Tiber; an arch, over the road beneath the Aventine 
mount, made aud approved by P. Lentulus Scipio and 
Titus Qniutius Criepinus; the monuments called the 
Tn^hies of Mariua (they belong to the time of Tra- 
jan) ; and the Ceetian Pyramid (which is hardly of 
the time of the republic). 

Of Imperial Bome Qotliing was mtire bat the Pan- 
theon. The fragments were, three arches and one 
column of the Temple of Peace ; the Temple of 
Bomulus, dedicated to Cosmas and Damiauus; a few 
vestiges of the double Temple of Castor and Pollux, 
at Sta. Maria Nuova ; the marble columns of the PorticQ 
of Antoninus and Faustina ; the peripteral Temple of 
Yesta on the Tiber ; a portion of the Temple of Mi- 
nerva; a part of the portico of the Temple of Concord ; 
the Temple of Saturn, or church of St Hadrian ; A 
portico of the Temple of Mercury at the Fescaria; a 
Temple of Apollo, converted into a part of St Peter's ; 



* "QuEiB seepe miror insaniua demolientinm effiigiase." He !b 
talking of two arohes in the FlrimnioD way, — De Forltma Varie- 
fate, &e., ap. Sallengre, torn. i. p. 500. 
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a very ancient temple of a dngle vault at the roots of 
the Tarpeian, called the Church of St. Michael, m 
Statera, falsely supposed of Jupiter Stator ; tiie Baths 
of Diocletian and SeTerus AntOBiuoB, still so called, 
most perfect, with many columns and marbles; the 
smaller remans of the Conatantine Baths in the Qui- 
rinal ; the Baths of Alexander Sevems, near the Pan- 
theon (pnlchra et prseclara vestigia) ; the Domitian 
Thermie (perpaiica rndera), which were the Baths of 
Titus ; the Arches of Severus, of Titos, of Gonstantine, 
almost entire ; a part of one of Nerra ; a part of one 
of Trajan, near what he calls the Comitium; two in 
the Flaminian way, one called Triopolis (the Areas 
Portogalli or Tres Facicellse, the other without a name ; 
another Arch of Gallienns in the Via Numentana;* 
one alone of all the n»i« aqueducts (fourteen he should 
have said) entire ; this was the Acqua Virgo, and had 
heen repaired; the Coliseum, the greater part of it 
destroyed for lime ; a portion of a theatre, called of 
Julius Ccesar, between the Tarpeian and the Tiber, 
together with many marble columns opposite to it; 
part of a portico of a roimd temple, built upon, with 
gardens within, called of JupUer (this seems the 
Theatre of Marcellus) ; an amphitheatre of square 



* QibboD, cap. Ixxi. p. 398, vol. zii., luts made a careless blander 
for the Rake of a period b; putting thia in the Flaminian tray ; the 

watde aie po«tiT»— " Duo insuper vii Flaminia eat alter pra:- 

terea Gallieno Piincipi dicatus at auprascriptio indicat Via Nii- 
tttentana." 
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brick, near S&nta Crooe *n OtrutaJemme, mixed with 
the oity^ vail ; * a la^e open place where the people 
met ad veruUimem et tpeOaeulum, called t^(mu,f the 
Hole JDivi Adriaai et Diva FatutiwE, in great part 
destroyed by the Bomana ; the Sepulchre of Aogostas, 
a mound with a vineyard in the inside ; the Column 
of Trajan, with the inscripticMi ; the Column of Anto- 
oinoa Pius (Aarelins), without the inacription; the 
Sepulchre of Cecilia Metella, the greater part destroyed 
for lime ; the Sepulchre of Marcos Antias Lupus, two 
miles in the Ostisn way, compoaed of three lai^ 
stouea with an inscription.^ 



* Gibbrat, equally cueleea as before, Miys, " After th? wonder of 
the ColiBeum, Foggia might haTe overlooked a small amphitheatre 
of brick, meet probably for the nae of the PrERtorian camp ■" bnt he 
did not overlook it ; her« it is. 

t Gibbon nnaccountably also reckons this amongst tbeobjects not 
seenbyPoggio, together with the Theatres of Marcellus and Pompey, 
and tbe Circus Maumus, whose remains, it is true, he does not men- 
tion, and therefore prevents us from saving his credit by thinking 
the phrase, he might have omrUtokrd, capable of a double construc- 
tion : our liistorisn evidently meant he had overlooked them. 

t Ko more is found in the treatise es published in Sallengre, 
torn. i. p. 501 to 506. Gibbon oonsulted the quarto edition, pub- 
lished in Paris 1T23 ; bnt the strangest contradiction luis crept 
into his text. In cap. Ixxi. he opens thus — " In the last dajra of 
Pope Eugcniiis lY. two' of hie servants, the learned Poggius and a 
friend, ascended the Capitoline hilt :" the note to this runs thus — 
"I have already (note 50, 51, in chap, liv.) mentioned the i^, 
character, and writings of Poggius, and particularly noticed the date 
of this elegant moral lecture on the varieties of Fortune." Turn to 
the cited note, 51, cap. liv. p. 33, torn. xii. 8vo. " llie dialc^e 
de varietate Fortnuro was composed a short time before the death of 
Pope Martin V., and consequently about the end of the year 1430." 
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In the interral between the two Tisita of Poggio 
to Borne, the cell and a part of the Temple of Con- 
cord, and of the base of the Tomb of Metella, had 
been ground to lime. A portico near the Minerva 
waa also demolished for the same purpose. The 
BomAns had discoTered that mortar made irith white, 
and more particularly oriental marble, was more ser- 
viceable than that of common stone.* The other scat- 
tered relics, particularly the columns strewed about 
the quarter between the Tarpeian rock and the Tiber, 
mnst have qaicWy disappeared in the subsequent re- 



How are the two to be reconciled? In fact, Fog^obimaelf Raj's, 
" Nuper ciim Pontifex Hartinna paulo anteqnam diem suum obiret, 
ab nrbe in agrnm TuBculannni seceBsit valetndiniB canaa," &o. Sm. 

* Some years back some ttiloB were discovered near Ostia tall of 
broken marblea. Dimertazione suBe Sovine, p. 374, note a. " Eb- 
aendoai provslo colla esperienza che la calce fatta col marmo 
Uanco e coll' orientale in iapede era maravigliosa." — Ihid, See 
aho Flam. Vacca, Mem., No. 12, 13, 14. In certain exca- 
vadons made in his time, it was aeen that the " Antichi mo- 
demi," aa be calls them — dia " middle-age hBrbarianB," looked upon 
a atatae or a frieze as so much marble to be used either aa lime or 
broken to fill up holes in walls, or laid down to level pavements. 
Many fra^sments of statues were fonnd near the ruina of Idlas before 
the church of 8S. Qnatro Coronatj. The hoapital of St. John of 
Latcian was supported b; a targe massive foimdation-wall, all com- 
posed of pieces of statues of the finest workmanship, evidently 
Greek, and of the style of the Belvedere Laocoon. In a modern 
antique structure in front of St. Lorenzo without the walls, the walls 
and foundatioDB were made up of similar materials—amongst them 
were eighteen or twenty he&ds of Roman emperors. Well might 
Vacca exclaim, " What becomea of all the labours of us poor acul|>- 
tors? " He finished his Memoiie in 1594. 
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form and decorations of ihe new c&pitaL Foggio's 
description of the rains is, it may hare been observed, 
not gnffidently minnte or correct to snpply tlie defi- 
ciency of his contemporaTy Blondos; but we may 
distinctly mu-k that tbe site of ancient Eome had 
arrired at the desolation ia which it is seen at this 
day. The labours of succeeding top(^;rapher8 have 
enabled us to account for the loss of the monuments 
which he enumerates, and which are no longer to be 
seen. The fiibrication of churches and other buildings 
was continued with so pemicioos an activi^ during 
the reign of Nicolas V. (elected in 1447), the modem 
Augustus, that Pius 11. enforced the complaints which 
he had uttered as a poet by issuing a bull in 1462 
de AntiquiB cedifieiit turn dirwndis.* This prudence 
was but a feeble check against the renewed demand 
for materials which ensued upon the total reform of 
the city by Sirtus IV. in 1480. The Eome of the 
Bepublic had soon been lost, tiie capital of the early 
CtesatB had been afterwards abandoned. But isolated 
structures of the latter city were found not only in 
the ancient site but in the Campus Martnis. The 
. Borne of the lower . and middle ages was a mass of 
irr^^ular lanes, built upon or amongst ruins, and sur- 
mounted by brick towers, many of them propped on 
ancient basements. The streets were as narrow as those 



* PisscTtazione, p. 373. 
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of Pompeii or old Home ; • two horsemen eonld with 
difficulty ride abreast. Two hundred houses, three 
tow^e, and three churches choked up the Forum of 
Trajau-t The reformation of Sixtus IV., and the em- 
bellishments of his successors, have completely oblite- 
rated this town, * aud that which we now see is a 
capital which can only date &om the end of the fifteenth 
century. 

This reformation has been justly fixed upon as the 



* Ticinue meus est manuque tan^ 
De nostria Novini potest feneetriB. 

Mart., lib. i. epig. 77. 
Does this mean contignouB or opposite P 

t They were removed by Paul III. on the occasion of Charles V.'h 
entry into Rome in 1536, April 5, 

} The origin of this reform is attributed by Infessura in his diary 
(torn, iii. par, ii. p. 1145, Script. Mer. ItaUc.) to Ferdinand of 
Naples. " E pailando con Papa Sislo diaae, che esso non era Signore 
di questa terra, per amore de i Porticali, per le vie atrette, e per Ii 
migtumi, e cbe biaognando di mettere in Roma gento d'armele 
donoe coi mortari da i detti mignani Ii fariano fu^re." The motive 
was as irresistible aa the improvement was desirable, and SixtUB IV. 
followed the advice of Ferdinand. The Abate Fea (dissert. 372), to 
prove that the plan originated with Sixtus himself, says that the 
Pope makes no mention in bis bull of having received the hint from 
any one. Nor does the Abate tell ns that he borrowed his Greek 
knowledge from latin translations, nor does that omission make na 
attach less valne to his excellent dissertation on the ruins of Rome. 
The writer ot this note will be more ingenuous than either Sixtus 
or the Abate ; he will confess that the dissertation has been con- 
stantly open before bim during the progress of bia researehes, and 
that, after disencumbering it of its learning, and arriving in many 
cases at conclusioas entirely different, be has resorted to it freely, 
though never without acknowledgment, for such materials as could 
not be consulted without a reference to the Roman libraries. 
T 3 
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epM'h of the final destruction of whatever portion of 
the old city might have been oonfoonded with the 
Borne of the middle agea The enlargement and the 
Btrsightening of the streets removed every obetacle, 
and mnst have consumed the imsee of many ancient 
■tnicturee which had beeo buried ondra modem fabrics, 
and bad escaped the notice of BIondoB and Fc^^. 
The practice before remarked continaed during the 
succeeding pontificate of Julias II. : statues and mar- 
bles were still burnt for lime, and the antic|narian 
taste which arose with the revival of letters despoiled 
rather than protected the &ibric8 of Home. Paradoxical 
as such an assertion may appear, it ia indubitable that 
in the golden reign of Leo X the barbarism of de&ce- 
isent and destruction was at its height It was during 
the pontificate of another of the Medici, Clement VH., 
that one ot the same &niily, Lorenzino, carried off the 
heads of the captives on the Arch of Goustantina The 
spoliation was only impeded by the plague of 1522, 
and by the distresses of the reign of the same Clement 

The sack of Eome by the tioops of Charles V. has 
been loudly proclaimed* more detrimental than that 
of the Groths. The complaint, however, comes from 
those who thought no hyperbole too extravagant to 



♦ DaBai^sa7a,"Alquentinamqni nostra (etote eandem urbem 
hosteB ab se expugntttam depopulati stmt, hujaEtnodi eiemplum miA 
ante oculos posujssent," — De tedificior. vrb, Horn, evenor., p, 1816, 
loc, cilat. 
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heighten the picture of that calamity. I^e churches 
and palaces were pillaged,* and the chamhers of the 
Yatican, the frescoes of Baphael, still bear witness to 
the barbarity of the Spanish, German, and Italian in- 
vaders. " Stataee, columDS, predons stones, and many 
monuments of antiquity," are noted amongst the spoils f 
bat no memory ia preserved of the attack of the stand- 
ing fabrics, except of the Mole of Hadrian, already a 
modem fortress. The nine months' ravage of the Im- 
perialists j; was preceded by the three honrs' sack of 
the Colonnas § in 1526, and was ft^owed by that of 



* " Per6 aarebbe impoBstbile non solo narrate, ma qoasi imaginarsi 
le calamity di quelU eitta, deatiaata per ordine ds* cieli a somiua 
grandeEzafinaeEtMidioaspease distruttioni ; perchiero I' anno novo 
cento e ottanta, ch'era atata aaccbeggista da' Qotti; imposaibile A 
natrare la grandezza della preda eaeendovi accumulate tante richezze, 
e tante cose pretioee e ntredioortigiant a di mercatanld.'' — (Joicciard, 
deff lUcria d" Jtalia, Ub. iviii. p. 1266, edit. Ven. 1738. 

"Non avendo rispetto non aolo al nome de gli amici, e all' an- 
torit^ e dignitik de* prelati, ma eziiuidio a' templi, a' miDnaBterii, alle 
reliquie, mirote dal coqcotbo di tntto il mondo e delle cose saore." — 
Ibid., p. 1265. 

t "Restb Boma apogliata dell' eaercito non solo d' una parte 
grande de gli abitatori con taute (»se desolate, e diatrntte, ma ezi- 
andio sp<^liato di statue, di colonne, di pietre aingulari, e di molti 
onuuHBnti d' antidiit^." — Ibid., pp. 1302, 1303. 

t Rome was assanlted by Bourbon, the 6th of Maj, 1527, and 
the Imperialists left it the 17th of February, 1628, Ouicciard, 
p. 1302. 

S " Saccb^giavano il palazza, e le coae e omamenti sacri della 
chieaa di Ban I^etro : non avendo ma^ore rispetto alia maestit di 
Teligione e alP orrore del sscril^o, che avessiuo avnto i Tnrchi nelle 
ohiese del regno d' Ungheria." — Lib. xvii. p. 1218. 
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ibe Abftte di Farfa and the peasantTy of the Orsiiii 
&milj. Id 1530 a tremendouB mandatioii of the Tiber 
is said to have rained edifices both pnblic and pri- 
vate, and to have been equally calamitoas with.- the 
sack <tf Rome.* Yet these disasters seem chiefly to 
have affected the hoases and a few chinches, and were 
soon lepaired in the splendid pontificate of the sac- 
ceeding Popes. So rapidly did they proceed with the 
embellishment of the new capital that the city c£ 
Paul m. was hardly to be recognised in the time of 
Urban YIII. f The former destraction was renewed. 
The ball of Paul III., iesned in 1534, which made it 
a capital and unpardonable offence to grind down 
statuesi or pieces of marble, and appointed an anti- 
quarian commissary to enforce the law, extended nomi- 
oally to the architectnral remains; yet we know that 
portions of the ruins were employed in modem buUd- 
ings by that Pope himself and were afterwards con- 
sumed for the same purpose. The Famese, the Mattei, 
the Boi^hese, and the barberini, searched for and col- 



* Annali d' ItalU ad ui. 1530, torn, x. p. 242. There was uioHter 
terrible iuuudAtion in 15ST, and aootlier still more dreadful in 
1598. 

t It is DoDAtm who sAja, that if Charles Y. nere to come back 
to Rome in Urban VIII. 'b time, lie would not recognise tbe city 
nhicb be had seen from the top of tiw Pantheon. — Roma Vetoa, 
lib. i. cap. xKiz. 

} Dissertozione snlle Bovine, p. 376. The edict is there given, 
addressed to the commissar; Lucio Hanetti. 
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lected (he etatues,* and inscribed marbles, to adorn 
their museums ; but their palacee eitber levelled or 
oonfiumed many fragments ■which could not be pre- 
served aa the -walle of modem buildings. The stu- 
pendous yaulta of the Diocletian thermse were con- 
verted into churchea,t tLe walls of those of Constantine 
were adjusted into the Itospigliosi palace.j The Alex- 
andrine thermte supplied witih columns the repairs (^ 
tlie Fantheon.§ A circus was gradually deared away 
for the opening of the piazza NaTcma. The summer- 
house of die Famose rose from t^ ruins of tbe Pda- 
tine. The marble tlireahold and broken columns from 
which Po^o[| had contemplated the vicifisltades of 
fortune were removed, and probably employed in the 
constructiim of the new capital of Michad Angela 
The marble (^ a temple on the Quinnal was cut into 



* Hers were a great many portable arUiquiiiei diaperaed in the 
time of Fabricius (1550) — bas-reliefs and oUier pieces of sculpture, 
scattered about in various parts of the city, and exposed to injury. 
Yet there were five antiquuian musenms then in Bonte. — Deteriptio 
R<im<e, cap. iz. and xzi. op. Qtikv. Antiq. toin. iii. 

+ 8. Maria degli AngioU, by Pius IT., who emplojred M. Angelo; 
and S. Bernardo alle terme, changed into a church by a private 
individual, Catherine Sforaa, CoimtesB of 9. Flora, in 1598. 

X Great remEuns of the baths of Gonslantine were seen in the age 
before Donstus. Lib. iii. cap. xv. 

§ By Alexander VII. 

I " GoDsedimus in ipsis TarpeJEB arcis minis, poae ingene portie 
cujusdam marmoreiun limen, plurimasque pasaim ctrnfractsB co- 
lumnas." . . . , De Fortune Tariet Ap. 501, loc citat. 
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tite 124 steps which aacend to the chnrch of AiacaelL* 
We have before notioed the destraction of ancieiit 
moDninents by the Popes, and it is equally evident 
that the Fontiflb were, on the restoration of 'Rome, 
powerfully seoonded by the liumry and taate of the 
[«eUtee and prinoes. FlaminioB Yaccaf leads m to 
bdieve, that in his time^ the latter half of tine six- 
teraith century, it was nsoal for tlie sculptors to cat 
their stotnes from colnmna ; and he narratea that Caiv 
dinal Ceei fitted up a chapel in Santa Maria deila 
Pace with ataftiM and propheta, wco'ked from the pi- 
lasters fcmnd bdiind the conservators' palace on the Tm> 
peian rock, and believed to be a part of the Temple 
ot Japiter Stater. The great palace of the Caucel- 
laria of Biario} had before robbed a part of the 
Golisenm, and lerelled some remains of baths, or of 
an arch of the Emperor G^ordian. The infinite quan- 
tity of preciooB marbles which adorns the chm^ea of 
Bome mnst hare been chiefly extracted from the an- 
cient relics ; and, with the exception of those belonging 
to edifices converted to sacred purposes, or to pontifical 
buildings, the greater part of the saperb colmnns of 
these churches must have been removed from their 



* B7 gift of Otto the Htlsneae, Senator of Borne. This was at 
an earlier period, about IMS. 

t Memor., num. 64, p. xi. io fin. Nardini. 

t It was b^an by Gnrdinal Hezzarota, and fiaiehed by Cardinal 
Baphael Riario. The architect was Bramante Lazori. — Soma mo- 
denta, da Yennti, Ac. torn. i. p. 203, Bione vi. 
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ancdent site. We are obliged to the designs of Baffael 
and Falladio for the appearance of some fabrics nov 
destroyed; and tiiose wbo peruse tbe topc^irapherg 
Inmi Blondns to Naidini will assign to the latter 
half of the fifteenth century, and the sacceeding 150 
years, a greater activity of destruction than to those 
immediately preceding ^es in which we have no 
authentic writers to tell us what was left or what was 
lost 

Beside the devastation before noticed, it may be 
remarked, that Donatus gives an accotmt of remains 
of TherTTUs Olympiadig, Thermce NovateasuE, on the 
Viuiinal hill ; * that the same topographer saw some- 
thing of the ThermsB of Agrippa, and also of those of Nero 
or Alexander ; that the frf^;ment of a temple, supposed 
of the Baa, bnilt by Aurelian, now in the Ckflonna 
gardens, was then raised upon a portion of the wall 
of that bnilding; that Marlianus had seen the arch 
dedicated to Gration, Yalentinian and Theododus ; that 
the circns called Flaminius had very determinable 
vestiges when seen by LietUB, Fulyins, .and Marlianus^ 
hut is talked of by Nardini as no longer in existence ; 
that the same writers had observed many more relics of 
the theatre of Pompey than could be traced in the next 
age, although they were so small, even before their time, 
as to be overlooked by Poggio ; that a huge fragment 
behind the Pantheon, called by some Templum Bani 

• Lib. iii. mp, si. 
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Hventiu, has disappeared smce Natdini wrote ; tlut the 
remains of the Mineiriniii, distinctly seen by Fnlvins 
and Mariianns, and not altogether lost in the middle cS 
the last century* are aUo consamed ; that the vaolted 
ceD of a stractore in the Vatican, called a temple ot 
Apdlo, oi^ of tSaxB, and seen in the 'pictures of the 
Taticao libraiy, has heen incorporated or lost in the 
baptistery of St. Peter's. 

The embellishment of tiie risiiig city, vigorously pmv 
saed till the middle of the serenteenth century, was 
the first object of the pontiffs : the preservatiiHi of the 
architectm«l remains appeus to have heen a rare and 
secondary design. When that embellishment had ceased 
to be the passion of the popes, the dilapidation may be 
supposed to have been diacontinned. The last Tecorded 
destroction was that before mentioned of the arch in the 
Corso, by Alexander VIL No other ancient fabric can 
perhaps be proved to have been purposely thrown down 
or defaced since that period. A fragment of the Coli- 
semn, tdudi was shaken to the ground in the earthquake 
of 1703, was laudably employed in constructing the 
stairs of the Eipetta. 

The frequent repairs <^ the Pantheon, those of the 
Antonine and Trajan columns, the erection of the 
obelisks, the restoration of the Ceetiau pyramid, and 
the late protection of the Flavian amphitheatre, with 



* See VeQud Roinn Uoderoa, tom. i. p. 272, Bione is. 
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that of the arch of Constantine,' eeem to compose the 
sum of e^ the merils of all the popes, as &r as respects 
the stable &bnc8 of antiquit;. The Bomans of the 
present day axe not the last to allow, thbt until the late 
QBorpation, either the will, or the means, oi the method, 
had been wanting effectually to oppose the ravages of 
Ticdence and time. The taste and mf^:m£cence of the 
popes must be sought, and will be found in the museums 
of the Vatican and the CapitoL It was reserreii for the 
conquerors who plundered those noble repositories to 
recompense Some for her losses, by clearing away the 
of&ls and dirt, which had accumulated for ages round the 
buried temples at the foot of the Capitol, and under the 
windows of the Senate House, by cleansing the base, and 
propping the porches of the Coliseum, by removing the 
soil in front of the Temple of Peace, by re-opening the 
Baths of Titus, and finally by excavating the Forum of 
Trajan, a work of itself superior to all the meritorious , 
exertioos of Sixtus Quintus and Braschi The impulse 
given by the government of Napoleon j continued the 



• In 1733, by Clement XII., to whom, in the interior of the wall, 
sunk round the arch, ia the followii^ inscriptioa. Cbmenti XII. 
Pont. Ubi. quod arcum Imp. Ccastantino Maguo erectum, ob re- 
latAm ealutBii cnicis signo victoriam, jam tempomm injuriia fatig- 
centem Teleribns redditia omamentia reatituerit. Anno D. 1733. 
Font iii. S. P. Q. K. Optimo PriDci^n ac pristinse majestatis urbis 
adsertori, Poa. — The senate and people took care to record their 
credulity as well as their gratitude. 

f For a detailed account of the e&brtfi made by the French go- 
vernment to restore and preserre the ancimt monucosnta of Bone, 
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labontB in the Fonun, and the repairB of the Coli> 
Beam ; and the attention of the pontiffs being at last 
directed to the ines^raticHt of relics, which have sao- 
oeeded to the attraction once possessed by their spiritui^ 
treasores, it may be hoped that the ruins of Borne hare 
no more to dread from ontrage or neglect. The iimn- 
dations of the Tiber hare of late years been eitlier less 
Tiolent, or are more easily rednced, than in the days of 
^orance and distress.* With the exception of the cell 
of the temple, now called Minerva Medica, which was 



I would refer to the Count de Tonrnon'g second volnme. His teoth 
aod last cbspter shows how maoh was done in foar years, from 1810 
to 1814, for that purpose. There is no doubt that, in that diort 
period, more waa planned and eiecuted hy the French administra- 
tioa than b; all the I'opes and other successive inasteni of the 
Eternal City, from the fall of the Empire to the beginning of the 
present century. (See Etcdss STATisriquttB bub Rome, tt la parlie 
oceidentaU dt* Etats Rokadib, par le Comtx dk Toobsoh, Pair da 
France, &c. 2me edit. 185S, vol. ii. p. 258 et seq.) But it would. 
be unjust not to acknowledge that recent Popes have not forgotten 
their duties in this respect- Qregory XVI. in particular, whose 
political policy has been denounced as Cruel snd unjust, cannot be 
said to have n^lected the arts of peace ; and Cardinal Wiseman is 
almostjustifiedinsayiiigthat" scarcely any pontificate has their foot- 
steps more deeply or more widely impressed in it than his " (Four 
Fopet, p. 455). An affectionate tribute is paid to the memory of this 
Pope by the Cardinal, who, however, is somewhat afraid of being 
charged with forgetting the merits of the other three pontiffs, and 
concludes with saying that " he oalls to mind the virtuous Gregory, 
not with deeper veneration than he entert&ins for Pius Til., not 
with wanner gratitude than for Leo XII., not with sincerer respect 
than for Kna 'VUV—Ihid., p. 531. 

* All the latter inimdaUons of the Tiber are noted on the columns, 
which serve as hygrometers at the lUpetta. 
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thrown down in 1S12, no earthquake liae, since the 
begimtuig of tiie last century, materially injured the 
ancient fabrics. What remains of them so nearly re- 
sembleB the earliest authentic account of the ruins, that 
we may indulge a persuasion that they will still resist 
for ages the unassisted assaults of time. 
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